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-7 Incr^jng demands for career guidance, c6unseling,.ptacement, and foiroW-througH programs 
in all our r^ation's school present.new challenges.-Sensitivity to the career development needs of 
youth and adufts and their unique community environments are R^iramount'to meeting these' . 
qh'allenges. This review summarizes the strengths ^nd limitations o| the rural home, schooLand^ 
commumty andx^ffers encyclopedic investigation into the available and desired career guidance \ 
programkand sejvice? imperative for the rural setting. This perspective is provided to h^p educa- . 
tional and^coBnrnunity leaders in rural areas analyze their present guidance programs and to begin 
new conceptualtzations for program change. . - - - 

, The prpject staff member^ who prepaid this review ans ffom a consortiuijiof three educational 
'institutions. Thus, several authors workmg independently, with differeiatperspe^^^^ ' 
the literature research la-different aspects related to rural career guidance.. The initfati\/fe and creativity 
of the staff members at The Center for Vocational Education, Wisconsin Vocational Sfrrdies Center, ' 
and Northern Michigan University are sincerely appreciafed. * - ' ^ 

• * • * 

Our. .special appreciation is e^^tended to the project Advisory Committee and individuals in the. 
State Departments of Education of Ohio, Mi^higan^ and Wisconsin. These individuals gave freely 
ot their time to make thisTposition paper on the Rural Guidance^tate of the Art a more valid con- 
tribution to the literature. . ^ ' ^* 

We f)ope yoju find this report accurate and useful. We solicit your comments fdr further 
improvement^f the Rural Guidance State'of the Art perspective.^ ^ 

Robert E. Tayftir * , . - , . . 
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• . ¥ *■ f INTRODUCTIOM 



During the'pertbd of time sjpcR 1971., the, federal and state governments have undertaken to ^ 
implement a maj^r reforra and redirection o?the American educational structure. The iernnor con 
cepft used to describe thirmovefnerttTs career education. The term itself isrneW, but its subsfeace 
represents a compjlex ^et of inputs of whiph career development theory and career guidance anrf ^ 
counseling programs are priajat . ' ** j \ - ' 



% * • 



, T^ purpose of this docuffient is>to identify^ evjew, ahd^synthesizei what*we know.abouj the . . . 
present conditions of existing career guidance programs in rural schoofs and communlti^^^^ ' 
project study revealed a vast voi^j in the literature concerning the ynique career develDpment cbar ' 
-^teristics t)f rural youth, as well as the 'capabilities ^of rural communities gnd thek scl^ools tVprovifie 

personalized, comprehensive, and systematic career^^i^idance programs and services. ^ 

~f " • , * • 

* t ^ • • ' ♦ ^ 

Perspective A^?* • ' 

' . I ^ ^ • . ) 

The hypothesis developed for this study was tf]lt studejits living i-n rural settings^arerestricted 
, in their career development by such factors ^s (l)^eographtc isolation, (2) limited rapge of occupa- 
/tional role model exposures, {3)' (Reclining j^^nd leisure opportunities, (4) migration of rural (;om- 
munfty' population to ufban centers, (5) fickuDf in-residence trained guidance staff, (6) insufficient . 
resources and facilities, and (7) lack of financial support to solve tjieir indigenous problems. These ' 
limiting characteristics couid result in rural students having unique career planning and preparation 
problems in contrast to their^ urban counte^^rts. - ^ . ' ^ . * ' 

General izatibns concerning characteristfcf of rural envjronmentarrestrictions are as follows. 
(1) Rural youth frequently (9o not have the skills) training, value orientation, and personality char 
* acteristics that urban youth have and which arejiecessary for original occupational selec^'on and. 
* subsequent mpv^ment up the occupational ladder. These differences result /rom differences in high 
school education,, occupational Inforftiatlon levels, educational and occupational aspiration levels', % j 
iob and living conditions, preferences,^nd personality c}?aracteristics. (2) Rural youth and adults ^ 
have Mrfojved visions occupational op;)ortunities because of ftheir isolation arfd this is reinforced, . ' 
- ^ by the fact that over one half do not have full tim e counselors to aid them in their%life role planning * - ^ 
and greparatio^.'O) C6upaelors, where tney exist.in rural schools, have little opportunity^o ex- . 
chang'e ideas with other professionals and have little or no access to means of professional gro^rth, / 
*{4) Rural educators are unabl^ to command tfie financial support necessary to provide needed pro> 
gram change. (5) The distance from studertt< homes to the avail-qble guidance services and the per- ^ l\ 

vading'attitudes and values of rural parents usually are such that little oi^6 community-based career ^' 
development assistance is available or fully utilized. (6) Continuous school leadership whjch is, nec> 
essary & gairr^staff and community support for cO|ntinuity of effort in the ^^e'slgn of a career guid- 
, ance program.is often absentin rural schools. ^ \. f - * i L C ^ ^ " ' ^ I '^J . \^ 

Assumptions . . . . — ^ - ' ^ _ * ' 

Based upon the Jimiting conditions cited above^ it is proposed that rurajVouth need additional 
assistance in (T) understanding self in relationship both to others and to the impinglWg environment. 
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(2) perceiying tbe impact oftnationalii^ world sQcietal condijtions.orf4ifee3<pectations; (3) tJeVeTop^ ^• 
jng an undqrstanding.of thVcharacteristies of decision, making es^:p.ciaUy as they relate to qccupattonat, ^ 

•leisure, and awcatton^l ^repafcafaon, (4funderstanding ]^e proce^6f '^nd theskiJIs needed forjpgicat.f^^ 
careeAplanping, (5J una^standing the comprehensive,paUj,re ^ ih^ wdrld of wotk and how ft Effects ^ 
or^ affected by loc^l, state, nation^/^nd intetnational economics; aVid ^6) understartding the diver ^ 
sity and the effect^.of the Paribus att'rtudas and value^held'in our society'; especially ayliey relate tb^ 
hex, racp, and socioeconomic factors.^ F^rtherTnore/these^, experiences a.^ understandings must be ^ 

• made auii'jabie on a d^velopmental arid systemafSc basis as a part o# all f ducatjonal programs experr . * 
enced by youth and aduJ^^ » « , * ^ * ' ' • -^-^ 

Target Population ^ \ * \. ' • • ^ . - 

: ,FoTv the^lAtrpose of-thfS^ study, the target popt^^ 

based educational settings m^grades kindergarten through fourteen {K 1 4). iSRural School d^tricts "'^ 
ar6 defmea^as those districts that draw their student populations from ^arms^.sm^l cities, fowhs, ^ 
villages, hamietj which, generally do^ot e^cceedXSOO in pppulatton. By de^initToR, norr^onstTtirfat^d^- 
^tlral high sehc ^ave populaftons^oJ below 500 stuclents. The consolidated h}g^^#\pdl$ hav^no st^'^ln 
dent^ population limit?, but the mai^nty 61: students come from ar^asbf 2.50apeopfe er less .^"^^'^^ • 
• tjoR.ane student's place of residence is beyond a twenty f#e mile radius of qfties of ^5,000 or'rrfGire^ * 

, * . ^ *• ' * . / 
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t Literature SeaEch ' C*- • ' ^ "h / : 

^ ■■■ . ' • ♦ - ' ■ 

A cofliprehen^ive literature search was conducted thrqugt) the uje of The Center for Voc^tiwal 
^ Education's (CVE) computer search capa|Dllities arni throi^h the information retrieval services of The 
^ Ohio State University. The Lockheed Retrieval Services, Sunnydale, Califqrnia, were Utilized in iden- 
^ tiffing the publications stored in tHe^RIC and AIM/ARM data bises. A retrospective literature 
search* was inftTated to identif^^ research ^ocument^, books, and Joufnal articled with a publication 
,|Jate,of 1970 or later froVi these data bases. This corriputer search focused oh various aspects e^f • • 
. rural <Mleer gufdarice, counseling^ placerrient and follow'through. Some of the major descftptors 
^\ jused for this initial search included: ^ ^ ^- * 

. / ^ural Areas - ^ ^ RurSl Environment' » Rural ?opulatiofi, 

• Vf-;\|JiirahD/opouts *^ Rur^JarrTilY • \ - /Rural Urban Differences" 

' ' Rurai Educatiom . ^ Rui^l Farm Residents / Rural'Schools 

Rurar Youth v ' Smalf Schools * * Rural School System 

Appropriate ijoc(rdinat€^indexing descriptor^ (e.g., "ggidarice/-^ and "counseling'') were keyed with ^ 
the rtiajor terms. * » * • ' ' ' ^ 

^ ERIC jsa national informat/on system which provides ready access to descriptions exemplary 
programs, research and development efforts and related%information. In addition, thfe ERIC CJgaring- 
Houseon Ruraj Education and Srriall Schools (ER^C/CRESSlJs one of the units of the ER4C system. 
ERIC/CRESS i;STesponsibfe for acquiring, 'iqdexmg, abstracting and disseminating irrformatiqn related 
...to^lj aspects of ©ducation of native American Iridlans, Spanish speaking Americans, migrants, as wcjll 
as outdoor education, education in small schools, and rural areas. The AIM/ARM data base provided 
access to abstracts of instructional and research materials in vocational technical education. 

To assure comprehensive coverage, three d^ta bases v/erp searched through the'Medianized 
' InformatiDfipeiner tWQ atTheXy^LoJ^tate^Umvei^ty^.. Th|se searches Examined tfi^^^ 
Social Sciepces and the Multidiscipltnary Sciences onTa rHr'ofplct as^well asclifi:e'nrawaTeness^ 
basis. Notffjcatioaof ERIC ddcuments was instituted through the current ^warenBssL^ervice proj 
yided'fayj^/llQ. The initial ccuripuler searches yielded well over 7,000 citatioTis^ 

AnotHer .major approach for identifying research ^d development efforts and mater^s ^ 
volved a'national fiehf SMfvey. tfetters of inquiry were mailed to all State Supervisors of Guidance, 
- §tate. Directors of Career Education, Research 'Coordinating tJnit Directors, State Directors of Vo , 
cational Education, andfe^brally funded career education and guidance project coor^inMbp.; Sh^ 
cial agencies artd individuals specializing in rural education were also contacted. APpJoxiri^Mely 3^ 
tajtters vyere mailed requesting maf^als^vith.a 1965 or later publication date from these spqjcy^s. 

. Existing literature syntheses^were utilised as^well. For example. Guidance. An ^Annqtajed 
Bibliography of£RiCand AIM/ARM Documents, 1975. and bibliographies on rural educatipn^^and, 
,smalJ ^hools* prepared by BfllC/CRESS provided an additipnal mean^Of-dpcument identifjfc'ation. 



Literature Review • • • . * ^ ' , . • 

The three grantee agencies in this consortium project coordinated the work scope for the liter- 
.ature 6nd materials search and review* A formalized scraening procedure ,estal?lish'ed the criteria for 
initial' screening of descriptor cardsand abstracts. The.primary population^^targets were rural youttt 
and adults. 'Seconrfacv targets we^e^the foHowing rural groqps. minorities, low income, womep^ 
gifted,'and physically and mentally handrcapped. ' ' • * 

^ . ' . \ . • . - ' . • ^ ' 

^Based on review criteria, the Jrterature had to reUteto methods, materials, models or Ifaff de- 
velopmeat within the framework of career guidanqe, counseling^ placepiept and foHpvv through of 
literature that described'the characteristics or condrtions^of the rural environment ^ ' ^ 

FollowiRg the initial screening, approximately 1,500 citations were retained for ftjrsher,.pro- 
cessing. Abstracts were obtained for all retained citations. - . ^ , ' ^ 

, Further scfee^ng and categorization of abstracts wer5&\accon\^ished by the staff of the thi^e 
cooperatioa agencies under the direction of the Project Steering Committee. The abstracts were 
classified further into thcfqllowing categories, individual assessment, career development heeds • 
assessment, resource dSs^ssment,'goal development, Behayior-al objectives, delivery planning and im ' 
plemeritation, specialized guidance and counseling practfces, attitudes ,and values, community rela 
tions, evaluation, placement, fgllow pp, follow through,'and stpff devislopment. All abstracts were 
reviewed for relevance to each major topical^ area. ' ^ ^ 



Each agencV assumed the respensibility for specif ic jeview and professional development pf 
mmaries*for its area of expertise bas^ on staff backgrobfids aRd capabilities. » 



r 

Summary Dehlopment ^ ^ . ^ * ' , 

The literature re>4iewedxonstituted a wide variety of documents. The focuSLof the review was 
on documents produced after 1920, but critical material generated before this date^Ms considered 
to sQroe exterjt by the individuaf authors. Au{ho<s ^lyied each document related p their aspect" 
of the current state of the art in the rural setting. The Center for VocationahEduca"^or>'assumed- , 
primary responsibility for in^^rating the findings in this compr^ensive state of the art position ^ 
paper descril^ng career guidance^ counfcling, plajt^ment-aj^d follbw thrpugh"" needs crfjural youth. 



Major eimphas'^was given to a broad based review of this paper during its development. §ug 
gestions fon data classifidation or revision*. were provided not onl^ by project staifif but by "natioiial 
advisory«members, and selected consultants, >. ' * • 



UNIQUE AND SHARED CHARACTERISTICS - . V' 
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> ' OFTHERU^AL ENV^IRONMENT* 



' . ' >^ indivicfual's development is influenced by environmental as well as pVsolial ajtributes. It • 

is rrdt our purpose to debate the environmental^ereditary4iature of develop^wilp^Rather, we as ^ 
^sumef that both influence the direction of individual maturation, and further, tffat thes^wo'inter 
I, acf^a4:reate onique^circumstartces which produce a variety of results. , 

* ' , Jn additiof>, we bSlf^ that it is po'ssible to intervene, consciously changing th.e erwfroQmenl 
j^rder to mfjuence Jthe individual's cAreertievelopment"F6r 'example, career development and guld 
ance progrbmsUspecificalw and in their broadest conceptibnr-a«e efforts t(£analyze personal and '\ , 
environmental CTiaracterisftcs in order to facilitate greater satisfaction rn all asfifects of individual 
career choice, planningV and Hfe role assuTriRtlon. * ^ * \ ' , \ * ^ 

' ^ . Rural youth frequently lack sufficient experiences to malce adequate career flecisions. Their 
\ . hofMies and>communitl^s'tend to be culturally and qeoq fapM catly Isolated, offering limited numbers ' \ 
of visible occtipartional options, Thrs situation is compounSledty the limited resources avairaWe tg , 
'local school, persDRnef and, in some-cases, jDy the limited professional traim'ng of the schooj guidance 

Descriptions of influences on rural youth's personal arid educational deyelopmenfduring th^ 
formative yeafs oi their lives are thelubject here. Jnforrriatipn gleaned fronrf the literat'vire related 
4l ,,to rural youth reveals the strengths and weaknesses of the rural environment With these Insights, 
more viat^le career gyidaoce programs can be pTanned fcJr ruraLyoulh. Assumptions which guided 
^ ' th^writinS^of 'The Rurai Home/' "The fiural School/' 5Qd 'TKe.Rural Community'' qre the fol- , 
lowir)g: " ^ ^ ^ , ' 

^ 1. .AH.tndividualsare uniquejft^ith'theirown'setsof values, beliefs, attitudes, aptUudes, an^ - 
J^,^,, ^;^^$iqa^^ttribu]t^% . . - r\^^^yV-;- r, . rr^ > rr-^- / -y- t - - -7 

• 2. ' Environmentarfactors^n tfie -home, school, and community influence thejdeyelopment 
t of individual'characteristips. - ^ ^ ^ • * 



^3.'' Rural areas^Qf\^meric» share many common environmental characteristics. ' " » 
4. Specific rural areas have additiooll^local charslcteri^ics which make eachlcomnjunity 

\^ 5, - Effective career guidance programl^V^^^l^P^^^^^ the"tnil£|je* 1 

^ ' , .strengths o£th.e home, school;^nd community.,^' • ' " ' 

'\6, career guidams^and counseling are">rogrammatic efforts to increase awareness and to s 
preF{p7?.yoM.i|i and adults to explore; experteAce, pign, an3 makfiidecisions cOf1ce><ung the' 
„ life roles In which ih^y participate. ^ * - - * * 



■■" '■ .'l^' ^ ' • "3. ■ • ■ . > . ■ . 
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.7,^^The major.delivery vehicle of the career gufdance programs in the sdiool curriculum 

througli which .Jthe reJationship between learning and living is addressed. . 

* * ; ^'"^^ • . ^ . • . • • . - , ' > - . . 

, ^ • J*- - * • , ^ ' ' , . » " 

8/ Career guidance is.an integral.part of the s^hoDl Curriculurn and has goals, speqij^ic^objec; 
'Hiy^s and expebted^^utconries. - \ ' ' , ' - -'^V . 

. 9. Career guidance is the shared resporisibilit/ of the entire school staff, , . . 

- l ' ' J-^;^ * ^ * . ' \. ^ . 

^ 1C^; Leadership and counseling are provuiedby the professional counselor. 

1 1. . Comprehensive career guidance programs best meet the q^ds of^^ural vouth. 

That rural and urban areas are unique environments has Jong- been recognized. Conversely, . 

/thVr shared envij:onmerit canno?Bi^;gnor^^ Haller (1Q69) has explained, . 

" 'J r' . . ' * . ' ' ' » * ' . " * ^ • 

Py uhfque environment we mean those parte Of tVie person's social eriyironrnent, which ' - " 
\. ' vary, substantially from ip^dividual to individual arid which produce individual differences 
V m^betiayior.- The elements of a person's unique environment consist of the ir^formation 
, presented .to him' and ^rilr^asiz^d a? jmportant for him by other {jeople whose jud'gmeht 
and actions he respects.* , . . , By the term '^shared^environment" we mean to indicate all 
variables^desc.ribing the amount ^nji^'accuracy of information which^ objectively, is read- 
' . r ijy accessible to alFpr'mpst peopje in a gl|[QMW • -^'--^ : - 

. . ' -'.^^^ . ''-'s^if!- '; ' . ^, :** '^w: ' ; . \ * • 

These aspects of •ehv]a^nmem.^sTiared and unique-fofm the system within i»hjch,a person's schievV 
^^^ment behavior i^. conducted and yvWch influence action {l4alier, 1969). Generalizations concerning 

jfura] America can be fonyjsifded, buttl;)ey must be:ify(erpreted judiciously, ipfuH recognition o^ 
, ^^'ihos^untque.effects of ethnic background and locaf conditions, including historical, economical, . 

. educationa.C soda!; and*psychologicarfactors. Shared envlronmentair characteristics of rural areas , ' 
^ [ indlude decreasing si2e^ predorr^inantly whiter population, and southern location, . . 



■* ^ . * * - ' ^ . - , * ' ' 

The percentage of Americans Jivjng in ruj-al areas ha^ steadily declinec| during the 20th century. 
The last census reporting more than 50 percent of the. population in rural areas yyas that of 1910 
whfen the rur^l urban split was»54.3 percent to 45.7 percent. .By 1^70, rural r^fdents accounted 
for 26.5 perbent of the natio^^ population {Bureau 9f the Census, 197T), " . \- . 

Racial Cofripositioh '^^ ^-^ ' , • * \ ^ ' _ ' ' ^ 

Whites are the most numerous^irural residents composihg$0.9 percenf of the rural population. ^ 
The remaining 9.1 percent are B!ack,.Spanish heritage, American Indian, and Oriental, with BJacks 
, predominant (Bureau of the Census" 1972). *' , • - * 1 

■ '■ ■ : -y . ■ . - .'-'^ 

Age «^ * * ' 4 ^ 

... , ^ • , . - , * ■ . . • 

The median age of rural inhabitarlts is increasing,,contrary to the trend in urban areas and for ^ 
the United^States.as a whole. The median agp of rural residents Increased between 1960 and 1970 '*' 
from 27.3 to 27,9 years. In urban,areas the trend was Jn the opposite direction'-30.4 tP 28.1.years,^ 



..respectively) for 1960 and 'l'970. For rural ^nd urban/reas combinfd,. the median age decreased" 
between 1960 to 1970 from 293 to.28.1, respectively (Bureau of the Census, 1£f72), _ ; 

" ^ ■ 1 - • : ■ . . *; . - " \ .1.- K, 

jLocatron. ■ / . r-M - ' -•' - r * '* ' 

k is tempting *to report that ll^e South. is the stronghojd ofYural Ameripa;-howevej;^ In light of 
' its position of having the most rapidly decreasing rural population, that conclusion may simplis-^ 
tic, the South, composed of the largest number of states (16) which js larger th,an any other region 
in the nation, is the only region which has reported consecutive reductions in its rural populqitlon 
,§ince 1950. However, the proportion of residents classifiedis rural, as opposed*tp urban, renriains J 
the greatest In th.e'South (Bureau of itheCerisus,J^^ ' ' « - 



Against this background of .5hpred,envlronmental characteristics, additiQnal,unititie*condiUons, 
^wl^ich interact and pre^s on rural youth wi]l be examined, these include the' rural home, schopi, < 
and community ^ch'\A^iII be examined and its irn^act discussed. Specifically the foll|wing v^ili; ' 
*b^ described:^. ' . ^ . ^ 



1, . The rural homeWfarrrHy Size, marital status, educational attainment, econ 

stances, attitiiles ^nd values, relationships with the rural school and^roie models. 

2, The ruraf school-students, facilities, resources, staff, career guidance programs, and ad-^ 
ministration.. . - . " * ^ irv \ 

■ A'-' ' . ■ , ■ • 

3, The rul^ommunity-location, population, general e'conontiy, emploVftient opportunities, ; 
schopNcommunity involvement/and community leadership. , ^ / 
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' /. •• *' ' y • ' /Mar/ Kprfhag^ • - • .'. • 

* • '* ^i^ - I' 5^:>ValijaAxelrod ' . . . " ■ 

•;. , > ■ • -;^-s . .! . ^-KarinS.Whitson ^ " _ . - " ' : 

The.rliral home provides the Initial sbcializa^Oh expfences for its'members. Fundamental ^ ^ 
'ideas and norms are usually taugMin a conscious manner. IVIoral and religjous atHtudqs.are learnea 
there top, but usually not as a result of dfeliberate instruction:.; The hofn^ serves to define the child s 
rde a'rid'sense of self. It plays a p^niin the econonjic patter^ pithe community anB is usually the 
major, affectual uriit for adults-. In fl<is sense "h^ome"- connotes both a ddmicileand themterpersonii 
relationships , among its4nhabitarvts. , v= " "' * ' ' ) */ . * 

However "home" has a broader •definitipn^thrbiigh whidh it expands to include the neighboc- 
fiood, community, county, and the likeClt is frPlm aggregefted data aboutjhe larger home that work- 
able toriclustons.dekribing- the typical^ specific rural home can be formul^^ • ' ■ 



1'. . • ■ . 



Family Size " , . ' , ' - ♦ 

- ^hetypical.rura>home consists of^^^o parents and their unmatriedchiyren. In niral placej^ ' " 
• with populations of 1.000 to 2.500. househoWsize is small (p.01) persons. It is slightly^rger (3.37) 
. in-rural areas with populations less than I.OOO. Household size in rural placesjs smaller than m ur- . 

ban areas (3.p4) and in the United States as a whole (3.11) (Bureau of the Census. 197.2). • ^ 

M0tdt Status • _ . . * ' ' ^ /> ' 

- ^The^Bpreau of th^^Census tt972) reports larger .proportions of rural residents than urbdrvresi- ^ 
dents as married. t . ' ' • \ ; — - r 

^ Sfpaller proportions pf rural adults are divorced or Separated tlfan urban adults, although slightly * 
more rural males report being widowers than^theiyicban counterparts. AmonJ widows, the rural- ^ . 
; urban trend T^erses. . - - I . * - « ' . * • - C. 

I. - . ,-■ • * ■ . ■ 

' EducathriaJ Attainment v. ' .'. y. , \ \ , 

■ . Level of.^duCation'{years of school attended? is lower forYbral residents (25 years of age or - • 
V older) than fpp-urban re^denti of'the same age. The national me^lian number of years of ^chool • 
" completed is 124. Whites consistently report higher median schopj attendance than Blacks or 

Spanish heritage. Females of all races, with one exception (urban Whites), attained higher median 
■ leWlfbf-Sclibolmg than their m&le'cpunt^ , '■ - ^ 

. Only.relatively small differences exist in median yeafs^of schooling'compieted by rural non- 
farm and farm females. However, rural non-farm males achia/fid Markedly higher levels of education 
than th^ir farm counterparts: Table 1 summarizes ^^»Be data. 
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^ . - — TABLE. J.^ ,, ■•- ■ ' / \ 

Median Years of Schooling fay Ra(», Sex, ^ncfTt'esidel^ , 



1 w ' 


total 


White"'. ' 


/J^egro - 


^^l/lSpsnish *• 
^ -Heritage 


* 

Total Population^ 




> . * 




4 


Male (over ^5) 


12.1 


. 12.1 < .: 


9-4 




Females {over 25) 


12.;^, 




'16:0 


9,4 


Total ^ . 


12.1 


• 12.1 


9.-8*- 


9.6 


Urban r t 










MaiSsTpver 25) ^ 


12.2 \ , 


. "12.3 V" ■ - 


■3— 

. io:o , .,. 


. ^ 10.2* . 


females {ctver 25)' 


12.1 ' 


12.2 " 


' - 10,4. ' . 




.Total ' / 


12.2 . ' 


*12.2 ' 


- .10,2 * 


9 9 . 


Rural Monfarm* 




• 
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^jyiales (over 25) ^ ' I 


"10.9 


,11.3^ ' 


■ 7.1 


-* ' ' 8.3 • 


'f •* T"^ ; 

Females tover 25) 


.11;5 ' 


•.11,81 ' 


8.1 


8.4, . , • 


tqtar 




' — : tt; — 

"11.6 


• . ^ 7.7 : 


■• r8.4. 


RurSi Fafm * 




r 


• i. ^ 


- -? " ' : 

* 


MaJesloyer 25) 


:9.9- 


ib.2. 


♦ 6.2 


^ 7.5- 


Females (over 25) * 


11,5 ■- 


iv.s 


.7.9 ; 


- - 8.4. .• 


^ Total'.'' 
— , — ^ g 


■ -10.7 


•^'lio , 
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*From T^le 88. Educational Characteristics by Race forUrban ancj Rural Residence, 1970.\ 
Bureau of thre Census, 1970. Censu^of Popujation^ General Social and Economic Characteristics 
Unitdd States ^ummary.'PQC^) '.,0^. ' . - v'; 
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two aspects of the^conomic status ot the rural hoipe ace^impontant; the structure of rural * 
4/'industry''^and the income realized from ft, 7 " . ' -/ ' i j / 

The primary industry in,rur,al 6reas is agribusiness, "the manufacture arid distributip/i of farm- 
supplies, plus the processing, handling, merdhahdl2rng,.afid marketing ^f food and agricultural pjq 
ducts, plus farnVing itself" (Gri^ssm^ and Pensley, rt969).^V ^ \ ' ^ , / • 

Although changes are taking place throughout the agribusiness mdustry, nowhere afe tf\e effects 
more pronounced than in the farming eriterp/ise itself. Heffernan (1972) identified three tybes of , 
agricultural structures ir rural American the family farm, corporate-ifrtegratee and 'corporate farm 
hand. ' ^ . - . * / \ / ; / ^ 

Furthermore, "ruraLpeople— both male and female,' farm and nonfapm-are-tiirmng tQ industry 
as.a prjrnary source of liveiti hood or.as a supplement for income derived from farming" ((Sriessman 
and Densley, 1969). Cha^nges^n source of employment are not usually^ccpmpanied.by^rufal to ur ' 
. ban migration'. ' J < ' '. /' ' * 

_^_J 'Heffernan ( 1972) has suggested that corporate fc/nihand structures have encouraged the develop- 
ment of distinct social classes in rur^l areas and have r^sultecl^in the lack of integration of corporate- 
farmhand workers into the activities of the* commujpity. Although. these changes hfvfe'not bee'R 

.-thoroughly •studied, Meffern^n'sjd^ta do^suggdst substantial phanges- greater^ anqgi/e and decreased 
community jupport— in the fabric of'rural society. f^^. ^ > ^ i ' 

/ - . ^ '^^ * - / 

Another structural cban^ffecting^he rural farm involves the changingVoIes of Women, Savyer 
(1973). has reported that the farm wife's role as business partner and partjcipator'in decFsion making ' 
Is associated with her involvemept\in farm tasks and seeRfng of agricultural information. Her bustnep^ 
partner role ts encouraged by small family size, but appears to be' restricted as»farm income and size 
increase. 



Income, both mej^ian and mean, among rural residents was lower than urban and national nie- , 
and means in^9^9. The national m^ian^for all races is $7^,699atL^ mean, $9,097.^ For urban 



if 

. dians i 

residents the median is $7,979, the mean, $9,427. Rural-residdnts are examine^ as famn and pon 
farm. Rural nonfarcnjesidents/^port a median income of $7,036 and a mean income of $8^334. 
. Rural farm resident's meHian income was $6,565. Their mean jficome was $8,100., . 

For eac^grjDup of residents-urban and/dral farm and nonfeirm-Whites report the highest meap 
\and median incomes, Negroes fhe4dwdst, and^those of Spanfshift^itage, ini^etween, ^ . _ 

Attitudes and Values - ^ ' m - -- ♦ 

The usual configuration of attitudes and values held by rural residents has been desfcrlbed as . 
- /agrarianism (ButtoJ and^Flinn J975).. This philosophy emphasizes rural beliefs typified by the fpl- 
lovving statements; ^ * ^r^' . . * \ ' ^ 7 : *^v. 

!l. RuraWife is naturalfer manr, while city life is artificial aflcTe^ 

2. 'Ownership of land makes farmers independent, selfjji^nt and aWe to r^is^ oppressors; 
. , ' * and ' - . \ \ \ 



The farmers equality and virtue make h'm the defender of democracy. 
(ButtelarttiT|jnn/l975K , . 



Agrarianism yn urban areas is related positively to age and farm ori^n but negatively to size of 
place of residence. For.rural residents, on the other hand, education was the only signif icant (neg- 
ative) predictVySf agrarianism (Bbttel and Fh f' — . 

Wtel^dFlftin (1975) concluded, ' / . . ' - 

Agrarlanism^ was more strongly related ,to anortiie among urban residents than among 
the rural subset. . . . This mayScdme about beqause they more directly witness the 
contradictions between agrarian beliefs and urban realities th§n to rural groups. . \^ • \ - 

. In Jhe rural subsample, ecl^cational achievement ^was a powerful predittor of agrarian- 
ism: Perhjaps . . . commer^t"^nturesome" farmers and their/smalllown neighbors 
^ have telided to abancfon their agrarian values ^s^hey become tncpppora^ed into the , 
economy of the larger society./ By contrast; "laggard," lower class rural resRJents''' ''^ 
y • Vemaih agrarian in orientation and take refuge from their econoRjic illation in these ^ 
"^f- valued, _-*'^-'-*-*-w^v.^>^-;_ V ^ , ^ , 

/ . . * ^ - ^ ^ ' 

Similar conclusions were dralwn by Heffernan (1972)^ who noted, /'Worker^n corporate-farmhand 
strogtures are less" integrated (reported greater anomie) into the community; . . J' IrS addition to beintf 
less discontehted,Vliral agrarians appear to be mora authoritarian, consen/ative and Repubftcan tftan 
'urban agrari^ans.(Buttef ana Flign,- 1975). * / ' ^ ' • 

/ . ■ . ^. * . * ^ * I '\- - 

Although sl^tisFaction with rural lifestyle has received on^ limitednnvestigation, Hyjison (1975)'^^ 
found that rural elderly (60 years of age or older) were "ma^e satisfied wHh thfelf^community/ex^ 
presse{^ greater general happiness, and had less fear than thf urljar) elderly." >le ^sd learned th^^. ^ 
city si^e di(i not affect satisfabtion with family/ * --^ *V . © . 




Reiatipnship^ with the Rural Sehool • , . ' C 

In American ^iety, where emphasis is placed or> locaKauthority a^ftd local resources 
in devel*mg\iucationaf facilities^ ruraf Industrialization enhanced the quest for 
higher education anfi appears to coincide with the opening up ^nd modernization of 
educat*io/ial facilities. On the aiher haad, in areas of ymited econornic opportMnity ' 
such as Appafachia, educational opportunities are afso limited and, ^s a result, the ^\ 
upward educational mobility ^m^bitions of lower class youth are markedly depressed. 
Since industrialization nrteans that the entire sysfern of opportunities is pushed upwards, 
thejnet effedt of rural industrialization in American society may be to foster greater 
regional inequities (Sthwarzweller, 1973). 



Within this context of ''depressed educational ambitions" rural.youth complete fewer years of 
.^pchooHng and seem less likely to attend college than their urban counterparts. 

_ Hekon {1Sr73), Hb\A^ever, has suggested .that participation ict^hool actiyrtles interacts with Qpm- 
' muntt/$}ze ta {Q^ter aspiratia^s^to attend college. He posits, ^ . , • . 

^' V : — • . ^ ^-.V' c 

Sniall socfal urfite^vyifL''press^ proportionately IS^ In ^ * 

this^case, the-f§levant unit is the school with the assumption that community size and 



. ^^hoo| sjz6. vary directly. Furthermore, schoorsize is the mostTmportaht characteristic 
explaining participation rates in urban and rural settings.: * ^ 

Higb p^Jcipators, Nelson says, aspire to college. Thairfa|dn is unclear. "Whether the relationship 
is a linX involving integration tbjtbe formal systenr (and goals) of. the school or whether' participation 
contributes, to confidence in academic skills'! (Nelson, f973), the point remains that the rural school 
vvijth its range of exlraturricujar activities can ^Qourage aspirations of college attendance.. 

lyiudler (1974) investigatecttfte lifesty'le of rural nohfarnijarnilles ^s a precursor^of the school , 
achievement of sons. She compilrath^following^configuration of <:haracteristicsdescribjpg succe^s^ 
y fyl ftUflents: , , . • " . ' " 

1. Given a restricted range of occupations; their,fatfier§ had better jobs. . , . 

2. Their l.Q, scores ranged from lO&lo 142, above the group mean of 405. > 
' .3. Teachers f-ated Jhemr as good students. . ' , ^ . > ^ 

. , , 4. Their rtlean GPA, fgr^djp point average), cijifiiiHative for^three semesters,=i5fa$ high (3.3)' 

• 5,. T^eV had higfePbccypational mlbility and all expected to go to college'. . ' * 

* 6. They coi»rectly perjceived their barents' expectation that thfey woijfd^go to college.. 

7. They were trustingVand accepting of parental aiithori^, . ' 




8. ThjBy^feltinefeded arid int^gl^at^d into the family, perceiving their parents as affectionate, 
and as interested iif them as peonle. . . > - ^ ? 

, 9. Jhere was high value consensus between mother and sdn. ' " 

10. They knew what t^ir fathers were doing at work and they aspired to similar kind^ of iobs. 

.11. Their fathers were satisfied witii theicown achievements and felt successful as Bread 
\. winners for the family. , * , % • ^ ' ^ 

t2. Their mothers, though dmbitiou^ for Ihem^were accepting and approving, (Mueller/ 19/4). 

Generally, the adult attitudes toward school seem to be favorably. Colenian (1975) jrepprted a 
^udy in which.non-yVhites were much more favorable than Whites in their ass^sment of tfie quality . 
and directiqii^of change of public schools in their counties^ ^n this research, 73 percent of the ijon '\ 
White.subjects as compared to 55 percent of the White subjects agreed that "the public schodls have 
jmprdyedvover the past-decade." / ^ . - ^ 

Indian parents' acquaintance wU:h tfieir children'st.teacher^ was examined by Biglih ^nd^Pratt 
,(197^^^Almost ,half of the parents said they kneyv theft child'^s teaclier. However, nine out of 
fen , * . of these same parents said they would Uk6 to know their child's teacher better// 

Wagner (1973) describes goiigfant Appalachian parents as uninvolved with the jschobT except in 
crisis situations, they "see ifttle.need for education iDeyond learning to read and write, and cjiildren 
receive little parental encouragement" _ . ' \ 



. Appalachian students are traditionalistic and not future:oriented. School generally Ik 
. _ has little relevance to their Jife. In this view, school fs'TJorsomething gpon which 
, one can buiid a better life, but something that must be endured for the. present 

W§gner;howeyeo^btes, * - * ' 

."T^ppalactiian migrant students value personal relationships with school personnel, _ 
employers, friends, and others. These rieationships are based upon the personal " 
qualities of the individuals and not on status, income, education, or presfige. 

' . ■ ' • U"* ^ ^ - ..... / 

Ro/e Model * ■ ' . ^ ; v * . . * - \ 

Jhfe earliest mbd^ls for children are their parents and siblihgs. Later r significant others {those 
people whose juclgment and actions they respect) expand to include members of the extended family, 
peers^ and other adults jn the conrimunity. * 

There af e two main types of significant others, definers ancl models. Def iner,s Influence 
the youl^ster. because they tell him something abo^t himself aniJ his options* The most * 
important of these cpmrnuriicate expectations regar/jing the youth's performapce Or ] - 
attammept. , . - WTddels provide examples for the youth. The most influential signfficant 
others ar^^opfe who arB at the same time, definers wit{i.clearly articulated axpectations 
for the yolal^h and models wHo^xempUfy what they expeftt{Haller, 1969f. .i ^ 



, Both rural ^nd urt>an environments provide significant ©therefpf their youth. Hov^ver, as a 
result of the geo^phical and cultural isoJation of rural residents^ the number and influepce^of sig- 
'nificant others $erve to lin:iit rural youths' knowfedge of their options. These^u^hv therefore,; 
experience a jTior^Jirnitfid number of occupational i^les and alternatives. /And, because the better 
educated' member^y^jtbe ruraf popuJatTon tend to migrate to urban centers, "the connection be- 
tween education ar^the occupational structure may not be so clear. . The QutcQfne is that th^ . 
shared [rural] ^^Vir^ment . . . Ts somewhat poorer in information which^yOiing people need in . 
order to make satisf^oryBduca^^ adjustments'^IHajJer, 1969), 

Although role mt^l selection in rural areas is limited'for all youths. Black ajid W(iite males 
appear to make differeMchoices. Blacks tended to chpose.glamour figures and.outside the family 
role models more often F»ari' Whites. ^ . 

This paucity of role^dels acScintuates the ne^ to introduce rural youth to the occupational 
; opportunities available to f^m. One such program. Vocational Information for E^lucation and 
*Work (yj EW), rmplemente\^^n Kentucky provided 'learners with career mformation that was up- to- 
date, correct^ and understar" 
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' . • ' , Va1u>Axe1ro"d ^ 

'j'.^ ' -'^ KarTn S. VVhitsoriv 

, ' ' ' ' Mary Korfhage 



^ Next to the home, the school is con^'dered the m.ajdr socializing force preparing youjth for , 
meeting the. demands of a chall^gingwpjld. - ^ " - * 

[-\* . . * ^ ^ ; ' , ' , \ 

As- the occupationaLstmcture^qf American Jife has changed because of urbanization, 
indystri^ization, and technoiogicat advances^ education has becom*e mcreasingly 
jmportant as a^^rfiocie of socialization, as'a mechanism for sociaf mbbility, and as an 
agency for providing its clients .with necessary work skills (Hughes and Spence$ 1971), 

Rurai school districts are defined here as^hose districts that draw sttident populations from 
farrng^M^wall cities, towns, villages or hamlets v\/hich^jgenerally do not exceed 2^130 in population. 
lnjMditjon,'ibe student'^ place of residence is beyorffl a 25 pjile radius of pities of 25^000 br more. 



About 14 million student aftend ryral schools. A slight increase in the rural school population^ 
between 1960 and 1970, appears^^be a pgrtial result of the greater availability of kindergartens ' 
(Thomas; 1974). Population sparsity is one of the controlling iaqtors liniiting the potential size of 
ruralschools which are, therefor, often small in size/ 

* ' * " ^ ^ " ^ - " \ 

'The mass consolidation of -gmalj, schools resulted in the number of schopjs.being substantially 
reduced. However, in 1971, even after the great reduction in the number of school districts, over 
.67 percent of the district enrolled fewer than twp thousand students" (Benson and Barber, 1974), ^ 
'According to McClurkin ( 197T), large numbers" of schools cannot consolidate because qf the^dis- 
Ranees involved and the terrain of the areas in which they are located!. , ' 

Areas which are geographjcally isolated, rugged, and have poor transportation, aljso hav§, as a 
.ru}e,^smal|, inadequate school districts* Increasingly^ ^here has been a trend toward shar^ services 
vyhere feasible. "Fourteen -^tajes novy have intermediate service units of some sort operating in their 
territony or have passed le^lation to permit their establishment" (Piije, 1971). Generally^ the im , 
'petus for the establishment.pf cooperative services can be assume* to be provided by external fac 
tors. "Once^established,.how,ever, internal factprs may be more important in dejegTiining the extent 

to which cooperatives become a part of the^edCicational estabUshment"' (NFIRE^ 1974). . , 

■ * - * • * ' * 

Although great strides have been taken to irfiproye rural education by means o*f consolidation " 
and shared services, it can be seen that Jhe factors of geographic isolation and small Size miRtate . 
again^ these improvements. f / \-* \ T 

^ . In many ways rural schools are liniited by iize. On the other h§nd, the small rural school has , 
definite* advantages. k ' * " ' " . . 



Snri^ness, seen as a liability from.one*point of view, can also be a tremendous asset 
, ^IrtSm anothef. In a small school, individualized instruction is possible and there is.a ^, 
closeness of students; parents, teachers, and commun^. I t is thifeialso posslbje to v 
keep a degree of local control. Jhere are fewer problems of studen t discipline and 
a more relaxe^, personal atmosphere which <:an be very favorable to learning 
^ {Loustaun^/1975). • ^ ' • ' 

. \ R^jifal schools are characterized by Bt)th major strengths and weaknesses. The strengths include 
scheduling fjexibility, potential fof flexibility in the^ curriculum, closeness of teacfier-pupil relation 
ships, t€acher\knowledgfe of student needs, and community interest in and respect for the school. 
Weaknesses Include limited fiiian^es and facilities, student characteristics and limited capabilities, 
curricular deTiciencies, inadequately trained professional staf| (including teachers, admir^istrators, 
and counselors)^ and socioculttrrai aspects (OTallorret al., 1974), In 6rder t o stu dy some of these 
character^stfcs in greater detail, it is necessary to examine the influences of student attributes, staff, 
faciliti^, resources, administration andv:)a?feer guidance programs as they impact on the develop- 
ment of Individuals. • ' * * 'I 



Students ' i 

The rural student is not easily described. "The cjjentele of many sniall and rural schs^ls con 
sists of minority groups whicft*have traditionally placed a low value on forrhal education (Blacks, 
Indians, rrugrant^workers). Traditional educational offerings have hot been meaningful or especially 
useful few tfiese groups and, having served them poorly/the motii^ation to finish scjiool is much 
lower th|[n with other gVoups" (Hughes and Spence, 1971). For example, \ \i 

K Thirty one states have migratory workers numbering 4^d00.of mpre annually. The 
migrant children are usually j-etarded In schpol achievement for manY i;e^sorrs: ' 
fr^qt^^t moves, podr^chool attendance, lack of^,acceptance in some comrriunitils, 
'laclc^ parental educational achievement, language barriers, lack of local enforce- 
m^gt of xhool attendance and child labor laws, need foi- special programs to meet,^ * - 
^ttieir ne'feds, lack pf.tran^porfatiorf, poorly trained teachers,,and insunicient ifunds 
'•of3ome*schoo[districts'{Hughes and Spertcer'l97t). /i * 

Migrant youngsters have been laught t6 conform to their particular subculture^ however,, these be 
HavJors ofterrbecome unaccepiable in the classroom situation. Many migrant youngsjer^ are often 
as much as three or four years below thp grade level appropriate to their chronological age (Scjinur, 
1970). The lack of continuity in the migrant clfildls education isa seriops problem. Added ta this 
obstacle, appfyximafely 75 percent of migrant children are Me^iica/i Americanywho neither speak 
»n6r understand English. For maay, the hiardship of even getting to school is Sri almost insurmount- 
able Barrier (Project 1975, 1975). Students experiencing the handicapping conditions .discussed 
thus far are likely to have depressed'self-concepts. , - " 

. Th^ rural community, which tests below the national average in every area, i's, of . 
course, negatively affected by an inferior education which forces its population into 
tow paying jobs and their attendant social circumstances. • . . The rural 17-year"old, 
in^coropaxjson with the national median percentage for acceptable answers, ratefas 
.follows: -t3 J percent i/^ reading, -2.8 percent in writing, <^'9.8 percerft irr science,* 

^ -1,3 In literature and 7J2 percent iii citizenship^!!.^ . It would appear from the I^AEP 
assessment that it is more likely that the average rural youngster will become a migrant 
worker than a computer programnjer, and far^ore lik^y that he will work for .some- 

. one else than manage his own busmess or pursue a profession (Henderson, 1973). • 



JlL 



Needs studies conducted in Appalachia have beep remarKabfy similar. Ess^ntfally, they reveal basic 
"skill cfeveTopmertt, career- vocational de\^lopment, and iftiproved attitude toward $cho9^ as/priority 
^needs lO'Fallon, 1974). - " ' ' " i ' > ' 

":L^^ ^' , ^ ' / ^ ' / • / < ' 

RBS^reh indicates that*there are some differences In the occupatimal/and educational aspira 
tipns of Kural yo'^uth compared with their <jrban counterparts and thit aspirations m/y d,(ffer among 
/dlffefertt*1^p^s.df rura^rquth. < ' ^ . / v •/ 7 

^ 1^ educational ^nd occupational agpifltions of rural students /pp^ar to be negpvely ' 
_ * affected by. th&ir low ecftnomic status and possibly further depres^s^ * 
to geographic isolatjon. Many ruran^ng people who'will not able to mal^ a satis- 
factory living by .farniing^cfomt«^«pif&4o,any. higher skilled dtrb^n occupatioi^ ndrto * 
' the educational level which* would prepare them for such workT^^ Pgssilpiyrelar^ to the 
sdcioeconorTjic stat^js l^e other aftitOUes found among rurai clpildren whichymay further 
. hinder their progress, low self-esteem, feelings -of helpies^e^in th^ f^fce ot seemingly . 
wconquerabhe environmental haridrcaps, andjmpoverishyed (jonfidencfe fn^the value Snd ^ 
V . , importance of education as an answer to their pnobl^ms, AjJ-of th^ attftudes^ under- 
standably, may contribute tb the child's failure to ben^ttYrom hisschoDting\|Edington, , 
' 1971K ^ ^ . ^ ^ ^ . I 



imed.ecluster of. SociaUpiyi^ologlcal variables- academic 
>e of significant others-as jhey In|ervene Ij^e^n other ir 



motivation, self 



A study whicli^ami . ^ ^. . , - ^ . ^ 

concept, apd the influence of significant others-as jjiey In|ervene li^e^n other independent, varf 
ables and the chilcl's status projections fourid that occup^cpoal'arfd educational status projections ^ 
^appear jo'have different path's of jJf luence/ OccupatipnaT statu^ fyoje^tions tend to be relatively 
independent of criteria determining llfe opportunlti^s wije gduc^^^ projections are considerably 
more influenced 6y socioeconomic, ability^ and self-evaiu^tive facto/s {Butle>, 1973). 

The majority of farm youth will, find it necessary /o.finayemdoyment i« occupations other 
tthan farming. Likewise, many youth livingjD th^ villa^ antf toWns of rural America wijj firid^hat 
their iQca! compfiunitiesare not able to generate em^|ov^}TieWopiDortumti6s that fulfOl their expec 
tations. "Since stich a high proportion of the'rural yOi|th ateiiestined' to migrerte fo urbancenters 
and work in nonfarrn occupations, it is impefatiy^tbafa bjfttenjob be don^e in occupational coun ^ 
,seling^and preparation in orderlo rationalize migWon'/ (Bishop, 1970).^. 

' fjacial minority students present another problem for rural schools, f^ew rural communities^ ^ 
bufe[de the So,uth have any sizable Black populat/on. There are those^ however^ throughout the . 
Southwest and elsewhere with Mexican Ame^n.pog^latySns. "Th^re are even some where there 
are still obvious ethnic groups of European ongfrr! Tl}ese/atter are the least li'kely tojDresent prob 
Jems to thexorrMTiunity 6x school id th^ sense of radicall/ different values or wanting greSt change 
«4nJthesystem'MGehlen,,1969)/ ^ ™7>' 

. Cherokees ate totally withdrawn from ihe school/system ofiSklahoma. Their median 
educational levfel of 5.5 schpol years comes abou/t becau5fi<5herokees, on the whofe, 
^ drop out of school at the earliest pqs^ble mc^meht ..>roin^fIndings, mimscule though ^ 
7 -Jhey are^^present the obvious: that jthe Outcome of a chi^s ex0eWertce with the ^rmal . • 
educational system is the sum of seyeVal . types; of ^xperiqnce-horfre, schpol, and peer 

r-tJtortuqatefy, because ofi their limiied, enrolments, rural schools are faced wltl?*few students 
'''who suffer from physically^or emotionally hanqfcappifig conditions, pn the other hand, rurality, . 
, by. Its very nature, m?y caiis^ pupils to be '^di/afdvantaged/' (Edington, 197iy. Bruch (1971) states 



that the Initial. problem irt providing*fur gifted, talented, or creative children is ider^tif^^ing them.* 
Consequently, very.few references are-made to the rural giffed. • 



( - .. ... .. ^ • .: 



Students in small scfeools experience different kinds of satisfaction in .their out-of -class activities 
than do students in larger schot)1^. Tha-small school encouragel th? satisfactions of developing con\ 
petence, of meeting challenges, and of close cooperation with peers. In Jarge schools, satisfactions 
are vFcarious^nd arq conneqfed to being a part of 'an*tmgpsing Institution (O'Fallon et al, 1974). 

■ • V ■ . . X 

Rural students who graduate from high sthool are less likely to plan to attend college than ^ ^ 
those who live in larger communities, and farm youth are less likely than/ionfarm youtfi td pursue 
colleofe plans ^Hughes and Spence,,1971).^; / . I ^ 

. -*.^**''',. •*' . * » 

^ The literature suggests th&t many rural students are less academically oriented, somewhat j^ss 
able, and considerably |ess convinceddf the^value of higher educatton than urban students. When 
compared to\*he national standard, rural stijdents fall toelow average in edycationakachievement and 
' in^average years of schooling (GriesSmah and Oensley/ 1969). < ^- . 

■Wlajor advantagfe? to students'in the smaller rural school are the potential for individualized * 
le^rmng experiences and the kind of interpersonal relationships which can be realjze<^. 

v; ■ • 

"Facilities ' / - ' ' . , ' 

In the* ruraj settihg, the school building frequently serves a variety of purposes. It is . . one 
of the few, If not the only community organization that has widespread contact within ,the com- 
munity and with yvhich mostof the community members identify. It functions as a symbol of com- 
mWity enterprise ^nd prid^. In a very real sense of the word, the school often serves as a community 

center aswell asa schooKMCehlen, l969). ' 1^* 

* ' ^ , ' . * 

For this reason planning retjulr^ments for small school facilities nfeed to eryiphasize the itnp.or . 
tancejof seizing- every available opportVinity to build flexibility into the physical plant, Davis and«i 
McQueen (1969). . 

Bf'oady and Broady (1969) state thBt the, fol loiJving principles h^tHar/^ ved to be valid in planning 
a small school: . .\ \ , { 



" » ' 

A J Fjexibility . • / * * ^ 




2. Planned for use of whole community and' not for school age pSpulation alone 

3. Areas for large and s/nall groups ' . ' . . * 

* ' ♦ *^ * 

'4. Possibility for expansion. ... " ' ^ ' 

it probabtv is true that the smaU^r the school the more likely it is to be drab, 
uriinviting,\nd aesthetically delate. .Until th^ school is large enough to, 
justify reg*sflar custodial. and maintenance^service and admin istrafive supervision, ' 
the physical-plant services are likely to mitigate against good educaticrnal . 
vice. . . Rural schools are still found with outHi|gr ^rivies^ water supgliijil by' N. 
a shaflbw Well fixture pump ih the school yard,,and fib artificial lighting/. . . 
The notoriousxieficiepcies in jjany small schools stem from a lack of understanding ^ 



of what good school facilities are, lack of financial fesourcejs to underwrite the . 
. * higher c6^, and tec^ i^ enough students ta justify the ex^ense and &fford , • 

adequate utilization for desired facility s^ces such as library rooms, multi- 
'\ purpose rdorhs, playrooms, and auditcrriums (McClurkin, 1970). i ' * 

' RuraUchoots,generaUy have inadequate equipment, libraries, and laboratory facifities. Some 
j rural schools have equipped buses with learning m,aterials-ah audio tape deck, for example- to pro - 
vide educational experiences for students \VhojTiust travel long distances.(AWhite, 1975,- Lbustaunau; 
.1975)/ ; ' • • V , - • • ' . ^ « . 

^ . The.tr-end towar;d utilization of mobile learning facilities is accelerating. Self peopelled labora - 
tories fpr service to migrafit children is pant of this trend. In the absence of adequate.buildlngs, por 
table facilhiies are also frdquerjtl^ used iri r^^iig.areas^(Oxer and Benson-, '1971). ^ . 




! • The>e is considerable variation among rural school districts, fiorne are relatively affluent with 
af lienteleihat has both the ability and desire to make substantial tnyestments in Its educational 
system. The^districts have high income from agriculture, mining, or timber. Other schooj districts, 
serve sujjstantiaNareas of poverty with, for the mpst part, underfinanced schools {White, 1975). 
* c '/ . ' '[ ^ • . 

• The most common sources of f inan^s for education are property and sales,taxes.* * ^ 
> ^ Wherever allocation of funds is based on^local proverty tax collections, sch9ofs in ^ 

districts of poor housing and low evaluation wind up with short budgets. They / 
cannot provide programs *and services comparable to those of schools in disti-icts 
of^iigrty-asse^ed residentiaf, busipess^^or industrial property (White, 1975). 

Generally, the per-pupil,cost in small schools is mu6h higher than in large schools (E^jington and 
Stans,-1973). The most important single factor causing the high per pupil costs is the relatively high 
ratjo of profe^ronals to st\idents.' This factor is more pronounced^t the secoridary schoof level. • 

Another Contributing factor is the cost of pupil transportation. In nriany sparsely settled areas, , 
distances are great, and iDuses operate well below total capacity. State aid^often does not cover the 
full costs of transportation, and ^^»rurai school districts must pay the differencejfrom funds that^ 
would otherwise be available for other .purposes. Infcontrast to these high per pupil costs in rural 
.^communities, per-pupil expenditures for instruction are lower, on th4 average, th^n in urban areas 
{Thomas,' 1974)'. - . , . ' \: / ' 

, . Small schools alsoiend to have a shortage of resources otfier-than dollars. One of the jnajo'r ^ 
.problems in a small schooj is-that of havinga sufficiently large number of students If justify offer 
ing a wide range of courses A programs {Wasden,"1 970). For example, kindergarten programs are 
noticeaWy absent- in many rural schools. , * ^ - * , ^ 

- The resource inadequacies which characterize nr\any rural ;§^ool systems result in low salaries 
for staff members and Itmited programs for students. ". . . shortage o^nds tend to produce con 
. straints on the services which ar%available to students. Hence, counseling services are often meager ^ 
"^or nonexistent, while vocational programs are seldom sufficient K) prepare students for findingjobs ^ 
in our complex in'Bustrial society" {Thomas, 1-974). ' ^ ' " 

. ■ ' - * ' * " 

Robinson (1973) supprorts the finding that guidance programs are lacking: 



I 



In *e rural schojpls where there is seldom any professional guidance personnel to 
assislt studefnts with Xheit in-school and postschpql planning, there is a great need^ 
to coordinate the hyn^n resources of the school'with those ot thexornjTjunity^r 

region, to tjring career infdtmatiop to students Professional guidaiice service? • ^ / 

do not exist at these schootsTBrtd the a6sence-of guidance" services leaves students ! ^ 

with no esta5lished person or program from whfoh^o receive'da^reer infornriatioa . , 

Rur&l^hooU provide little attention to special students with particular needs, such as the dis- 
advantaged,,handicapped, or gifted. The smatf number of srtudents involved makes it virtually Im- 
possible to provide the'comprehensive services these students require (Benson and Barber, 1974). 

Rural teachers' educational attainment is one to twayear? less than that of their urban^ counter-, „ 
Opart's (ft ughes-and Spence, 1971). . . ^ " - • * . 

Efy and la^ the faculty of thelmall school cap b^e .expected tp'fae politically, and, 
probably, educationally conservative. Part of this is due to the oft-mentioned habit ^ 
.of small ^communities to hire '*safe" teachers when at^l! possible, "safe" meaning 
those whose values and habi;t3 are generajjy In Ime witfT those of the comniunity itself. 
Q Often this practice is reflected in giving preference 16 teachers who are from the 
*cornmunity originally (Gehlen, 1969). * w * 

The nature of political and educational conservatism resuteifTa staff Jhat is characterized by 
resistanceyto change "Teachers in' rural settings appear t0 be 'Hire and novy' ojriented. Discontent 
may not be characteristic'of teachefsTn rural areas, and thisrnay have implications in relation to 
efrortsfor change" (Hugf^es .and Spence, -1971),. \ , . 

' . ' " ^ ^ ^ * ^ ' * ' ' ^ 

According to Edington and Stans (1973),, teacher quality may bfe linked to two factors'bey9nd 
the im'mediate controJ of the school administration. (1) prograiri deficiencies in the fnstitutioris in- 
volved m pceparai^or^f teachers^^Qd (2) shortcomings in the local socioeconomic envtrohment whicW* 
preclude the rebruitment and retention of high-quality teachers, , e . ^ . . 

f • ' ^ ^ ' * 

Staffing the rural school with persons vyho are temporary, such as the wiv^s of military 
personnel or graduate students, increases Jhe^rbbability that the schools are Hlf jhg- / \ 
persons Who are'^fiot adequately prepared toCt&ach under rural conditions. Thus the 
i-ural schools are faced with staffing prpblenf1| resulting from inadequate preparation, 
impermanence of service, and unenthustastic performance JBenson and Barber, 1974). ^ 

' . \ ' ' I ' -"^'^ ' ' ' " 

In addition,* many high-Jjuallty teachers are reluctant to teach in a rural commOnity. "Because , 
of the disadvantages pf lower pay, isolatiofv restricted cultural and entertainmeht ori jited oppor 
tunities, as well as study and professional growt^ provisions, teachers prefer urban School empjoy 
ment"(Behson and Barber,' 1974). \^\.mi^* ' . v 

^ : ' \ ' ' ' '''''^'^ — - ' ' ^ . - ^' 

Rural school teachers are in a favorable position to know the. attitudes of the community and, 
the backgrounds of their students. The potential for good {jntpaerjona^^^ tne* 
teacher and the student is enhanceffiby" small size j3f the schllSiSr therefQj§^,schOol personnel can . 
capjitalize^n these relationships and on the»knowl^ge of students which manV'faculty members havq. 

Topcher counselors or parMime counselors frequently Represent the only source of specialized 
student personnel service available. In additionjo teaching and/jnaintaining the school guidance ' 



services, the rural school counselol^ften finds Jiimself/hejself acting as a Qurse, social worker; and 
psychologist'(Sweeney, 1971). With^his diversified roler^there is also little opportumty for profes- 
'sibnal develbpment • \j{ . ' . , . , - 

\ T.MostsrTjall or rural 5chpol,counselors typicany have little opportunity to exchange ideas 
: ' • with other counselors qr professionals and havp little or no access to ,the rneans for prp- 

- -f^jonargrowth, particularly Jn terms of what is happening in the field cijrremfy. ... 

; ?-Jn$ervice education^sespecialty important to rural schools which do ihot have the near- 
^ . bvl^facifities that their larger and urban counterparts do. Inservice education helps keep 
^ members up to date and gives ttvpma phanceto^ear about, nrifethods which are 

'^working for others (DeBlassie and Ludemarv,^1 9^73). * 



CafeerJSuidance Programs ^ ^ " - . -^ 

v .; ~ - . ♦ : /. / ' ' \ - * ' ^ ' . . 

7GtiidanQe grograrns have been initiated and in^plemented rhore frequently by large 
^-^ ur-ban schools than byN^qnatl and/o? rural schools. Providipg guidance ^nd pupH 

personnel programs haslDeen relatively easy in many large schools, but impossible 
' in most smalkand rural ones. However, the need for these programs is the same 
. » ,regardless of th^ location or size of school, fop^y^ry student should have access to . 

an appropriate educational progjajpTjfDeB lassie ^(TLudeman, 1973), ^ 

Bottoms (1970) presents several major problems which prevent many rural youth from receiving an 
Adequate career orientation and occupational education program. Soma 'of th§§|problems foljow 

1. Lack of loba^€ommitment to prepare rural youth fof .employme?i^^nd the local 
setting: , , : - f f . - - , ^ , " ^ 

2. Lack of re^urces to provide a broad range of secondary and post-secondary yocatibnal 
offerings. ; ' w.* , ^ ^ - - 

3/ An inadequate program desigg to maximize existing school and community resources for 
career orientation ancj occupational preparation. ^ , - . • . * 

'4. A lack of i^powledge by Existing school staff about careers and.'the ways in which 'youth 
/ ; qan be ex'posed to a wide range of^ careers. ' ' - 

..Guidance counselors^re^requently not ^available to students Tn small hi^ schools. In thos^which 
.have: full or^^art-time counselors^e student-counselor ratio of 340:1 is average. Only 44 percerft of 
small high schools in Massachusetts employ full-time counselors; 9 percent report only part-time 
counselors; and the remainingM7 percent, no counselors {Massachusetts'State Board-of Education, 
1968), TUis lack of sctrool coLseling Services available toAMral adolescents leads to a lack of ii^r- 
matio'h and lack of encouragentent from schobf pgrsonne^^yinich, in turri; leads to inabilities to for- 

...mulate and realize meaningfu^personal goals (Hendef son, 1973), ^' ^ • 

. \- AQOther serious handicap is the lack of continuity jn guidance#?bgrams.^"This shortcoming 
. may be caused by the lack of a professidnally prepared and experienced^ cpqnselor, or insufficient 
resources.. "The more rural the area the greater the need for counseling Bhd guidance ^ices but 
the less Hkely services will be available" {•Griessman>nd Dehsley , ^ ^ ' 

. Even though modest advances have' been made in prax^iding career guida|ice programs to rural 
youths th^se efforts are few and far between. For'example, ' ^ 



Affiong the faw arlarih theiinited States attemptiha to provfde the necessary guidance 
services is Cochise County, Arizona. Through use of com^iuter ternrMnals and shared 
services, a well rounded guidanfce program is being provided in many of their s§odndary 
. -schjdols.{*Vilson,^970). • * ' ; . /- 

^ - High ^schools in Mesqujte, Nevada^ and PaiaSonia, Ar4zona/have been involved in a ^ . 
^' iafe^ Selection program developed b\^ tIje Westefn States Smalt Sch^ool Project , 
The prograff) uses comipunity .resources, coordinated with guidance service^ to aid 
^ students in making realistic career sefectibns {LouStaunau, 1975). \ ' ' ^ 

• . ' . . . , , • - ' ' ^ . - . » 

Th§ lacK pf planning for the systematiq delivery of career guidance programs in the rural setting 
is, still painfully evident, 7\dequate gui?J^ncesDrogramsare characterizecfty aclose relationship be- 
tween the school and community. If the attiwd^nd desire^ of the home are not understood^ the 
chances of providing satisfactory educational programs are reduced (Broady and Broady;' 1974). , 

"School holding power in rural areas wilf improve when adrnJnistrators, teachers, and counselors 
work together and strive to involve the pardnts of potential dropouts^', (Gwessman and Densley, 19691. 

Pural schools do not readily adjust educat^oha^ oBjec\iyesjpr methpds-in the light 6T ' 
new information and needs. Tra'ditibrial coTIegejfr^arftibh courseware emphasized, 
even though comparatively few students attend liberal arts colleges. Information is 
transmitted in the traditional teacher-talk verbal patterns. Curriculum emphasis on 
symbolic knowledge", rather than on the real wprld of people and things, resultein ^ . 
experierices which.most r-uraj students* regard as irrelev^ent/ Obsplete, and ineffeStoe. 
Thus, as many as 85 percent of rural students do not find rural education pertinent . • " 
to their ne.eds, and cori^uentl^^ do, not succeed in tjie^hool environment {North- ^ 
wesf Regionai Educational Laboratory, 1972). ~ 

White {1975) states that '\ . .rural sch9tftscan^fte^^ fat offering educational 

programs that prepare some'^ students for jobs in the pomrnqni^^ some f^f c?)Tninuing education 
in colleges or vocatior^l scbaoljs, arfd ojljersjor the JtfinsltjqatQ working and Tlyrng in a city,," ^ 



Administration 



' - • 

ftural communities have generally resisteiconsolidation and field onto local control of their 
schools. It is ai ^ipate djtiat rural school districts will continue to battle further consolidation and^ 
threats against local autonomy through increased co-operation and shared services with other schools 
{NFjRE; 1974). J 'li . 

• ^ - * - > '"^^ ^ 

The small or rural community is typified by a monolithic power structure, "With a definite^* 
power structure it is relatively .easy to anticipate the positions that are likely.to be taken and to or * , 
ganize the schools to me^t the preferences" {Hughes and Spence, 1971)."" . / , ' . 

^ - - ' * / .J'* *v . \ * . " ^ / ' , 

, • Although loc^ boards of education are delegated the authority to deternjine policies, they . 
seldom ris^ raising the ire of the local power structur.e^uglTes5n(JSpence, 'l971)» "The suggestion 
of the existing literature seems* tobe that in very smaircommunities the notion of .a definite powef^ 
structure whiqh js generally, tied in with local Business and conservative^in outlook is ^ likely reality'' 
{Gehfen, 19,69). ' "-^ . / . " ^ ' ' , ' 

•\ " ' ' * ^ ^ . ' ' ' - - ' ^ 

^he superintendent's role is someyvhat, different in the rural setting than in the laxgetjity. 



The superintendent is responsible for managing what i$ ofte^^^ . 
enterpriWin a rural community. Efficient, weli-trained administrators sometimes ' 
fail as rural school superintendents because their ideas dq not meet the needs of 
^the community and they move too fast to implement them. . . . The quality of 
education hi a rural school depends greatly on the leadersHip of the superintendent 
' In guiding his professional staffs working with the community, and promotihg . 
program's that meet'^he changing needs and interests of students {White, 1975K 



The^schdol board is generally conservative and in attempting to placdte thejDoard, the.principal . 
\. \ of a rural scho.ol frequently resists aHowing teachers and student^^cademic freedom. Often, the 
rural principal must provide guidance services and, in-smajl systems^ they must sometirpes double as 
;/teach'ers {Henderson, 1973);, . - » • .„ ^ ' / ' ' , : ^ 

« '^'White has identifi^ the neerf of accduntability in rural education. However, because of the 
demands of their position, principals and administrators are frequently unable to provide the direc 
tion required. ^ ' • ... • \ ' " ' 



-1 _ 



Rural communities have a long standing tradition of.hofding out for local control 
of their scTi6olsrSinci~^ccounTabniT9 cerfters on community at the local level, it • ' 

puts the responsibility fqr rural schools right where they ha^e wanted it Ac-^ 

*countabjlity is a chatl^nge to change-to search for and try'"new edudational pro- , 
grams and approaches to Increase learning opportunitfes. Rural schools car) be * 
accountable for developing community leadership to work witH administrators and 
teachers to determine present and*future.educational goals for rural children (White, 
1975). \ ' ' ' * 
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' * " - Karin S, Whitson ; . . \ ' ■ /s '^^ 

- ' ' . ' Mary Korfhage --v <' • • I- 

: ' * ; - ^ \J^alijaXxelrod ' • 



. The third facet of the shared environment is the rural community. This compbneht^ters into 
dynamic interaction wtth the influences of the home and school to foster the career d^velai^ment of 
■ furalyouth/ / * ' • * 

' . " • * ft , ^ • ' - ■ ' ^ . 

• ■■ •■• ^ ■ ■ ' ^' - . / , ' . ■ 

'Location . , ' ^ \ * 

Statistics generated from the 1970 census indicate thai 26.5 percent of the tdt^l Uriited States 
population js rural and is most heavily concentrated in the Sputh. Over twenty ^yvo million rural 
inhabitants are located in sixteen southern- states, sixteen m LI I ion reside in twelve.nprth centrakstates; 
over nine million reside in nine northeastern st^es,^andalniost six mil|ion in thirteen wfesterh states. 
' \ - J ' .^ , - : ' . , 

- . The urban-rural definition adopted for the 1970 census identified urt?an popujatiori as all per; 
sons living in (l) places of 2^500 inhabitants or more, incorporated as cities, boroughs, arid villages 
dhd towns except townsin New England, New, York," and Wisconsin; (2) the deqsely settled urban 
-fringe, including both incorpocatejtJ and unincorporated areas, around cities of 5\3^Q0 or more; and 
(3) unincorporated places of 2,500 inhabrtanti or more^jjrtside ahy urban frinQfe. The remaining 
population is classified*as.ru?al JfBureau 6f'theCen.su% 1971). / - ' ' ^ - / 

Populaiiop""\,^ _ - • . " ' \ 

. Between 1960 and 1970 theVural popul^tiandecrea^ ^ 
.States except JR the Northeast which showed an increase or8-5 p.ercenrt. the total rural populatiori 
,showed a 0.3 percent decrease in size. Although declining, the rural population still exceeds the 

. combined-popualtion of America's 1.00 largest citfes. It is large enough sO that rur>f America may 
be classified as the world's ninth largesUiountry {flural Education News,*1970): Of all persons qn- . 
dec the age of twenty-f ive in the $outHvyest, 14.10 percent are rural youth. The median age of the 

.^Spanish heritag^ person in Texas is 18.5 (Pifia, 1975). In New Mexico, rural Spanishjeritage youth-, 
represent wer 50 percent of alt ruVal youth (Jimm^ „ 



• General Economy 



- Although: nearly 30 percent of the nation's population lives in rural areas, 40 percent of the 
.-.nation's poor lives there (Loustauna^ . ^^'^ . 

T White rural poverty exists mostly in theSouth,*it jspresent thcoughojut the nation, * 
Rural poverty is especially acute ambng the predominately White population living 



in the Southwest and-among the Blacks living in particular sectiorfe of the South, 
Agricultural migrants, sharecroppers, farm worl^ers, and rural industrial workers 
"also feel the constraints of poverty (Project 1975, 1975). ^ • . . . . 

' Recent technologi25^ha/igesJ>ave necessitated varicfus forms of adaptation among rural com * 
munities. According to Gri^stflSnand Densley (1969), the occupationaj and industrial composition 

of thecfgral labor*force has been*substantially altered in recent years as follows: 

• -J 

<. * * ' 

1. Extractive industrHfis Have declined, 

2. Manufacturing angi trades and services have sharply increased, 

' * . ^ : ♦ ' • * ' 

2. Other industries have increased somewhat, and — *. / : 

J ' - . ' ' * ' . ' ' * . /- 

: 4. All other major occupations have increased. , / ' " T 

^ • ' *^ ' ' ' 

Many rural people ^re turrvi^g to agribusiness which has to do with the manufacture and distribution ' 

of farm supplies, plus^the processing, handling, merchandising, and marketing of food and agricultural 
products, and Includes fajjming Itself as well arten/ices such as those of veterinarians. In I960 farm / 
operator families received 42 percent of their total income from off- farm sources. In 1968 the rnral^ 
nbnfarrn population comprised^pproximately^SO percent of the rural population {U.S. Depacfrnent 
of Labor, 1971). Industries vvnich choose to relocate in rural communities are low-paying, slow- 
growth (in terms.of employment) industries, and hire locals. for unskiIle(ior semi skilled labor at 
the minimum wage (U.S, Department of Labor, 1971). 
• . - * ' -» 

Agrlpultural mechanisation and heigfitened productivity have decreased employment oppor . 
tunities.in rural areas (U.Stpepartment of Agriculture, 1971), The^decrease in employment oppor 
tunities is largejy responsible for gross outmigration and the resultant decline in pqpu§Ttionu The 
decrease in population as well as the erosion of locaj taxable-wealth contributes to^tihe^neffectiVev. _ 
nessjoJxTural community agencies andlnstitutions in serving the citizens' needs. \ _ ^ 

In trfanTnjraJ poor areas, Tocal governments, schools and churches are dying fromJa~ck 

of support. And. as local facilities and services continue to decline, the chances for re- 

development/diminish^ At the sarrle tirrie, hoyyever, rural communities and residents , 

are demanding the>same kinds of services as those offered in the cities (Hugf^e^ and" X 

Spends, 1971). . . . ; ^^Li^ , 



White (1975) indited that though the contribution rural communities^mal^^ward the'supporf of 
their schools is proportionately greater than that made by their city counterparty, Tt is stifrnotr^e- 
quate for the supportjn thejDroad general and vocational education programs and services found in, 
large cities or consolidated niral schools. - ' T • T v * 

There is, ori th6 parts of many rural communities, a reluctance to finance what are considered 
in that setting thes^I^pHls" of an educational program such as, music, athletics, counseling programs, 
and foreign languages (GehJen, 19§9). Senior citizens, who make up a large segmerit of many rural 
pbfuilations, are (\ot sympathetio towarJ moderA educational^*methods.and consequently are not 
eager to .support school bond issues for the upgrading and expansion of educational programs and 
services (White, 1975)v . / * ^ 



Employment Opportunities , * , ^ i _ 

' ^- *• /' I' ^ • » \ . * • * ^ • . , ' ' ^ ^ 

. -One of the reasons for t[^jiea>^y outmigration which rural areas-have recently experiencedis a 
shprtage.of employment opportunities. This is due to the fact that there has been a rapjd change in 
the size of the farm jhat is necessary to_ adequately support a family/ During the 19^1^ a farm 
which provided anjncome of $10,000 was adequate. It was estimated thata farm this size would 
become available for each ten farm males who were potential farmers. By the mid 1960's income 
needed had increased to $J 5,000^ and the availability of a farm this size was limited to one in twelve 
fcH'm mal^swho^were potential farmers (Bishop, 1970). , ' . 

, Another reason for low employment opportunities is that rural industries and businesses have 
'too few Jobs te accommodate the number of children that rural schools educate. Additionally., the 
majority of those jobs which are available are for ^emi^skilled or unskilled persons and are very low 
paying. / ' > , ^ ' . ' 

"/ ; . . : ^ - • . ^ : : 

In 1970, Sussex CountyVDelaware, was an example of a rural county whose youth could not 
find jobs after high schoorthat weVe stimulating or that challengejl Jhem to legrn or to acquire new 
skills. The young people vyere leaving Sussex Coui^tyMx) work and/pr attend school in the metro- 
politan areas. There was also nothing to bring themBack home after graduating frpm college 
(Astarita, 1973). . ^ ^ 

The expressed feeling of several writers (Loustaunau, T975; Edington, 1973; DeBlassie/and 
Ludeman, 3973, Bishop, 1970) is that the.rural^schooMs responsible for creating programs to prepare 
students for living in, rural communities and for AA/hat life would beljke for them should they migrate 
to metropolitan areas- Therefore, students need guidance programs which \^Ul help make them aware 
of career alternatives both in rural and metropolitan communities. Sucffa comprehensive program 
was introduced in Hamlin, West'Virginia for grades 1-10 {Loustaunau, 1975).' ^ 

Hilverda and Slocum W970} believe that in small schools the vocational guidance program is 
customarily organized and* pigmented in a. rafffer haphazard manner resulting in failiSres in the 
information aspect of counseling and guidahca* Exemplary. projects in Kentucky, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Maine, South Carolina, ^jd North Dakota are taking steps^ to'overcqme this failing in coun- 
seling and guidance {DeBlassiean^ Luderrran, 1973)* - ' , * * - 

School'Communit^nvolvement _ J : ^ \ 

, ' , ^ ' ^ ' - ■ . ' ' 
The regard in which the corrimunity holds the schopl and the role the school plays in the life 
of the community are oftg n directly prppbrtional to*the degree bf connmunit^uppQrt in^terms of 
financing ^s well as participation and encpurageitient which the schoolltcejves. Many mral com 
munitjes regard the^ school as the focus for a variety of cornmuhity activities as well as adult educp 
tion, if such a erogram exists. In'some rural cornmunities where fynds are, of necessi^ limited, 
members of the community serve important functions as^raprdfessionals in the schools {Loustaunau, 
1975), Involvement in tfie school heightens the feelings bf the community toward the sVhool's role , 

as well as its needs. ' * • .... v j ' 

- ' .-^-^^^ - ^''^>' ^ . • 

. ^ -\ :\ ^ - 1:7 ^ * 

Jhere appears to be general agreement as to the Importance of commtinity awareness^and support 
of th^Tural schopI (Gehlen,* 1969, Edington, 1973, Loustaunau, 1975; White, 1975). This support is 
deemed necessary if the schools are to become dynamic.forces in the corfimunity a^to meet the 
^changing needs of rural youth. Howey^, the literature appears to lack specific examples of community 
, support for schools in rural areas. . . ^ - - - 



Leadership' . , - . ' 

Rural communities generally lack the range of educated and skiHecl personnel to'bpefate on 
*the pluralistic basis of Everyone's being involved, however limitedly, ip^he leadership of the conn- 
munity, A monolithic power. structure frequently fouad in rural communities usually resists, efforts 
to change existing conditions not in its^own best Tnterests. „ ' ' - 

Evidenqe la the literature suggests that monolithic powpr structures are tied in wit|] local busi.. 
ness and are conservative in outlook (Gehlen, 1969). Teachers andjuperlfftendents usually 
enjoy the power of the lesser educated but more affluent business leader. However, when superin-, 
tendents^do enjoy the confidence of theTbublic, and when their policies as well as those of the. 
school district are compatible with those of the community, they experience a great deal of auton^, 
omy (Hughes and Spence, 1971)1 - . ^ . • ^ 

Frequently, c&mmunities allege an'active involvement in Secision making, but closer scrutiny 
reveals th^ the community leadership was co ppted for the school's fJurpjgses or the community 
was maijipulated for same {Moe andjamblyn, 1974).. - • . 

Minority residents of rural ar^s^^nd snaall towns have historically exerted very little pressure 
to eff^t change in school programs on their.Vwn behalf or that of their children (Gehlen, 1969). 
"However, there is some developing evidence \hat in sgme areas the tra^itionafpower structure i§ 
being threatened by understructure groups wmcVbhave developed ^ high potential for un\^*' (Huighes 
and Spence/ 1971). ^, . A*^ * * ^ 



(EDITOR'S, NOTE. It may appear to the reader thpt the preceding sections on thejiiral home, 
school, and community present a somewhat^neo^W picture of Rural America. While this was not 
the intent, the authors needed to focus more onfimitations than on strengths in order to establish 
a base for the development of constructive materials. Before one can propose exemplary ways of 
planning, developing and implementing a cqmpirehensive career guidance progF^m, it is necessary 
to percei<^e the unique characteristics of the useriudience. It is hoped that the project materials 
will reflect ideas and techniques that not only exp^^pd the limits of the rural community., but also 
build.updn its strengths.] ' , 
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/^^.^ RURAb ATTITUDES AND VALUES 

/ * . , - * , ' ■ " . ^ 

• \. " /. , » WalterStein V. • , >\ . , 1. 

Experience wfd research indicate that the communicatorsx>f attitudes and values to rural youth 
are adults-parents^ teachers^'and corfimunity members. Carlson et^aL (1972) confirm that student 
values are theVesult of influence by jjarents, teachers, associates,' experiences, and envirorments. 
Further, such communica^n is received and influence made by an early age, Brady and Brown 
{J973} indicate that both b^ys and girls may be far more vocattopally mature at the ages of 8 to 10 
than theo/ists and educators may realize. Kalunian et al. (1973)^ reinforce Brady and Brown noting 
that the pattern of sex stereotyping and concepts of traditional social roles are very stfong by the 
fifth grade. These findings lead to the inescapable conclusion that the various afduUs in the;child'^^ 
world conimunicate, or impose, values upon youth at a* very early age. • ' . ^ 

CookeF (1973) tells us that in order to assure maximunfi'develoFMTient of the valuing process in 
regard to occupations, schools-cannot^afford to wait until the'higher.gradets to begin to provide ex^ 
perience.s designed to aid children in the critical examrnatig|^of valu^^ ^ 



Hams (1973) has stated that attitudes and values toward career decision making are most com- 
monly shaped by the hpme ana i\s socioeponomic status. A second source of values mgjlcption, es- 
pecially in the earlier years of youth, appears to be the school. The thirci source is the community 
at large. . - ^ . /\ \ . -^—"^-^^ - T ' 

• ^ - ^ \ \ 

- Students' career decisions are not npde solely on the basis of the individual's subjective^ values 
^or on objective data. Accepting. the above postulate, the question'then Ijecomes, "What else in- ^ 
fluences the young persons' attitudes and values toward career decision making?" It is known that 
parents, school staff, and. the communjty-at large influence attitudes and \^lues toward career de-, 
cisions. It is jmperative that guidance personnel obtain increased knowledge of a9ulf \^lues aqd 
know how relevant they are in terms of today^^society. As a corollary, it is important; ifTlorvitat;"" 
to sound career decision making for the school, in general, and for the counselor, in partfcalar, to 
work with the thrjee adult groups to clarify attitudes and values related to c^re^r decisibrts. 

The literature gives litfle direction in working with rural, adults in the are^'pf attitudes and^ 
values identificatioD and cornmunicatiop to youth. Most,of the literature is cQn^cerned with changing 
the attitudes and, values of y^ftth^withput regard to the spurce of such.attitUdeVaftd values. This; it 
would seem, is^ <^se of treating^tiie symptoms without treating the foot cause of the problem. 

Considering all of the needs, attitud^es, values, and challenges of youth, a systematized inte- 
, grated program designed/to impact op present attitudes and values and aimed at the entire rural 
^omrnunity seems vital to successful career guidance. Without ansunderstandingbf youth/adult , 
value systems, career guidance programs will falter. Further, adult, staff, and communil/ values 
toward career life role options^need to undergo change at least as much as do student values toward 
.work,and careers in general. The adult value system needs^to be expanded if, it is to provide objective 
coungeling and guidance to youth* , . • \ ' 



Bearing*1n mind; thaklJur focus is upon rural populations, consideration wilt be given to the 
following rural groups, adults, youth, women, minorities, poor and disadvantaged, and schopfstaff- 




Napier (1973) raises the question of .whether real differences exist between people in rural and 
urban areas. On a st;udy of eight variables-community identification, community satisfaction, phys- 
ical mobility, educational commitment,. farnilism, socioeconomic statas^. value orientation, and alien 
atjon' from the local communiiy— the following conclusions were reached: ' ! - 



^, . Rural-urban differencesdQ exist in terms of attitudinal variables. Differences were in 
-degree rather than basically polarized posiSons. ' ^ 

2. Such differences are being eroded b^ tlme.7 - ' * 



Edington (1971) on the other^and, tells us thatj'urality is, in and of itself; a disadyantagement. 
This would seem to constitute an opinion in direct oppositionjto the conclusions of Napier. It seems 
obvious, however, thatTural youtlrare disadvantaged at least itt the opportunity to explore and ex 
perience, at first hand, a variety of careers since most rural commi^nities are one- or ^twp- industry 
areas. Greenburg (197t) speaks of a need for a re-education program for parents as^influencers of 
occupational choice. She places responsibrtfty upon the counselor for providing data to parents 
relative to changes in occupational opportunities, particularly for women. * 1_ 

Kalunian et al. (1973) suggest ^'consciousness raising" groups to engble adulis to: 

1. Study the irtfluence that their ideas and behavylors have on.children , 

2. , Recpgnize that adults serve as role models and strive to make thfese role models*more 

^ positive * ^ . ^ ^ • * _ 

3. Study their attitudes toward sex roles, male- jemale differences, and the changing world - 
of work * . ' 



' 4. Recognize the important influence that the^abave factors have on the attitudes of and 
, decisions made by children. - . ^. 

They identify a three step process, increasing aw^areft^, recdnditionihg role perceptions, and devel 
oping hew attitudes. . 



The most far reaching systematic approach found was outlined by Baipk and Brooks (1971). 
They suggest a discussion series ^hich could enable parents to: \ ' ^ - 

■■ - .;. • • ; . ■ , /7 ■ 

1. „ Understand the developmental needs of childr§n (audiovisual approach^;, 

. ' - - < - ^ 

2. Understand the pressures of the present day on children fspeakers from comrpunity, state, 
. and federal organizations); . . , \. : 

, ' » " ' , ' ^ ^ / ' ' - 

3. Help their children t6 become mbre efficient managers' of time (speakers, field trips); 

4. Be aware of realities of today^s eduCaV^^nal system (reading and testing specialists, admirk 
' ^ istration and teachers); * * ' ^ 



5. Be involved with representatives oilocal community ^goygrnment (city or town council 
memb(5rs);"and ^ " * ^ \ 

6. Be familiar with vocational development techniques to disseminate occupational infor 
, . matfon (career world games^ auc^ipvisual tec^ % 



Rural Youth , . ; - ^ \ ' ' ^ - 

. ; The attitudes heldhy youth in general lead them to: ! * ^ t ^ 

1. Desiratocounteract the growfngobjecHf [cation of people. * • , 

2. ^ Recognize the falseness of the .assumption of a society that consumes but does not replace. 



3. Question how one lives in a post-industrial society (Klingelhofer^ 1973): 



On9*needL/}ot catalogue all of the a/eas of life where changingja^jUudes antf values have affected 
our young peo ple; for t he most part,; thjs has-been done by Tofler {1970} and others. * 

. Somehow, in the area of career decision making, we are faced with a dichotomy. Klingelhofer 
(1973) points out that in many ways we have had a redefinition of work. As a result college grad * 
uates and dropouts seek to carve Out new occupations rather than^e trapped by the systefri. On - 
the one hand, we see young people avoiding establishment's criteria for success, a high p^ing 'iQb] 
the proper address,, and membership in prestigious professional, community, and religiousjgroups. 
They opt, instead, for occupations with a heavy human service component. Even those erjtering-the, 
highly paid professions appear to emphasize the human service aspect of their work rather' than 
finarrtial rewards. * 

On the other hand, despite tihj^ desire to become more humanistically oriented* ruraflrtudents^ 
are strongly Tnfluenced tp accept t;he attitudes and vaTues*held by the three sets of adult? previously 
mentioned/ ^ ^-.—^^-..^-^ ^ >^ ^ - , • 

Despite recognition of t^ influence of adults-parents in ipartiwiafeuppn student attitudes 
and values toward career, decisions, few systematic approaches to working with adult groufjs in the 
area of attitudes and values have evolved. Mannebach and Stilwerrj39Z4) present as a^sysgem goal 
injnstallin^ career education, the specification of attitude cha nges ne eded to Support program Jm 
plemehtation. ^ ^ ^ ^ '^J^^ : ' * ^; z^;' '^ 

Although the concepts of career education are fboted deeply in society-historically^.sociplog . 
icalty, and legislatively r the fact remains th^ we still need a viable, structured, systematic approach 
to influencing, liberalizing, and modifying the values and attitudes of jdults in the rural. community,. 
To date, ^h a comprehensive program has not been established. - 

;/ ^ ' * . " ' '\ - ^ " / ^ ; ,/ 

Healy (1974) tells us. that for an individual's career deyelpprnent, to be successful^ itl'equi'res 
each person tb attain such attitudes as: . . " ' ' " 

1. .Seifrdirection of his/her careers' (a sense of agency) . ' 

2f» A feeling of self-esteem , ' ^ 



3;, .A willingness to kieK .career information 

These are direct chalJepgg^/to career guldnace personnel. 

Craven and iy(urasli/l974) discuss 3tudent self analysis in terms of six basic factors determining: 
(1) interests, (2) abihtiars/and aptitudes, (3) personality, (4) values, (5) (imitations, and {6) lifestyle. 
They eonclude that, as/a result of career information and self analysis, students may be able to iden 
tify a'fulfillinga^nd salMying lifeti^ , - 

^accoun ^nd Cimpbell ( 1972a, 1972b) report work entry problems of youth and intervention 
strategies relevant tdjfhese probFems. On-the-job performance problems related to responsiblity, 
maturity, atp^udesjviblues, work habits, peer ^nd supervisory adjustment, self image, and commu 
nication problems irk reported. The authors noted that successful entry into the labor force involves 
-more than rrjarketime skills. Adjustment behaviors related to work attitude^, work habits,_and un 
realistic asp jrationfe fere also important. JVlajor intervention strategies discussed are programmed in 
struction, ser^sitivitiy trainifig, gaming t^chniqugs, roleplgying, modeling, placement programs, job 
hunting coiir^ses, ai^d assessing job readiness. ' ' ^; ' ' 



Rural Womkn 

ill' . ' • ^ /. 

There hds/teen little research sited that reflects the unique characteristics, needs, and cresires^pf^ 
women mjruraj America. The following represents general impressions found irt the literature reflect 
^rhg the to^ial f^pgale populatiorp. 

Vetter (^5^70) investigated the attrtude^ and future plans of junior and senior high school girls. 
, Her results sl/qwed that: ^ . 

, . / / / . ' ^ ' . ; * ' 

1 / As farade level advanced there was an i45crease in expectation to work af tei* marriage, 

r if . ' ^ 

2} QOpercent of the girls indicated pigns foff some employment, 

j T/iere was a decline in occupational aspirations with advancing grade levels, 

^ ^here was an increasing percentage of girls who plan no'further education. after high 
chool with advancfng grade level.; . . * " , 

/livJ( 1973) repc3rts that when male and female adojescents were asked to choose ''any occu 
patitrl they might like to.enter/' females chose higher social class status occupations than did pnales. 
How^pr,/they did not aspire to the most prestigious job^ in these occupations. She concludes that 
voqawonfifl guidance with females remains more complex than with males. There Is a need to reflect 
newQr, more open role models. . _ _ 

'Bridy 4nd Brown (1973) administered Caller's Occupational Choice Essay Form (GOCEF) to 
Bjajp VO-year olds to elicit a choice of job title and reasons for choice." Among their findings weVe 
tpe/fol lowing: / ; " ^ / * ^ 



17 ' Girls have already occupatioriaMy limited themselves by age 8. , ' ' 

Both 8- and 10-year old girlsj:onceDtrate occupational aspirations on nurturant and 
passive sex-typed-occupational roles. ' . ' ' ^ 
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J3. Elementarv schpoJ counselors can be changg agents by broadening the vocational horizons 
for girls. ' * - 

' ' — ' / " - ^ ' , . ' \ " ' ^ ' 

Vetter (1970) points out the following Tmplications for careerguldance: - ' 

\, Thefeisa Jieed for information about the variety of occupational options available. . 

f 2. Occupational counseling should begin in the early school years and continue through the 
/ - secondary grades. ' 

' "> - ' y ' 
3. A study of the'attitudes of ieachefs and counselors yvith respect to the ghanging rplex)f 
women is needed. ♦ ' 

Greenberg {197]) challenges the counselor to have avatlable/mformation coneerning change in^ 
women's opportunities. ' * 



, Rural Minorifies _^ . - * 

The literature offers f^w insights concerning the communication of attitudes and values to 
minority^outh wFlo are not also poor or disadvantaged. Edington f 1971) states tHat among rural 
'mmoritfes, the school's influence, as a positive force, tends to diminish with the students age as 
measured by school based instruments. There seem to be many stereotypes of how rural minorities 
value work aTld their attitudes toward c^reersr For example, Rqbertson et al. (1975) point 'gut that 
ethnic and poverty children are channeled into non. professional, non-prestigious Jobs at an early 
agSi They suggest a staff development program to assist in identifying and changing stereotypes 
held by schoorpersopnel, thereby increasing occupational potential for^students. ' 

Much of the next section is also applicable to rural minorities who frequently .are poor and 
disadvantaged. - • - * 

--Rural Poor an&Disadvantaged ' ^ ; ^ . 

Morrison and Phillips (1970) based upon sociological interviews with poor families, list among 
their major impressions af the values and attitudes oi rural poor populations the following; 



1. Rural poor rationalize the advahtages of/ural living. 

2. They believe stereotypes of the disadvantages of city living. 

3. They suffer frustration and discontent with their economic situation and the lack of 
mobility to leave that situation. ^ , ^ 



4. There is an implicit fear that their children will not reach their aspirations. 

5. ' They feel that they have little useable knowledge of the way our social system operates. 

6. * They fail to protest and seek aid from public agencies, \ 



7. Almost all of their energies go into sorviving. 




liao<irisoa arict Phillips conclude t-h^-^here Is need fgr programs to,educate, motivate, and train the 
Vprat poor to. cope with'the above^ . ^ . ' , . / • 

* ' . ' ■ ^ [ . * * • 

Lyie (1971) sees a need.to create a favorable attitude in marginal rural students, slow learners, 
and socioeconomically disadvantaged students regarding the value of education and jts contributjrfn 
to the yv^orld of work. ^ - ^ . , / 

^ufaf School Staff ' ^ ^ [^^ \ \l • " • " \ 

Bank and Brooks (1971) fdentify one of the counselor's major priorities as becoming actively 
involved with the significant adults in the lives of children-mainly the parents. Parents must.be^ 
come active parjicipants ia the guidahce program. Systematic programs should be developed ii> 
ordec to maintain contihuaf communifation with parents. , ' , . 

^Garr (1974), after a study of fifty'secondary teachers' and fiffy uhiversfty students' reactions 
to a Career Education Survey,. concludes, "Functioning t«acher,s within the pu.blic schools assumed 
the more skeptical position in relation to career education." The study shoyys a clear need^for in- 
service edueat^on of ^aff, not only in terms of attitudes and values toward careers, but toward the ( 
entire career education concept. , ^ i 

Baker*'(1973) describes a strategy for workmg wrlh counselors to provide practical experience 
in the world of vvork. This strategy is a two-week workshop for counselors: During the first week 
th? central act'^^ is a blue-xollar work experience for participants. The second week involves 
counselors in^atfTvities that relate this work experience to their own counseling careers. 

" ■ » * . 

Robertson et al. (1975) suggest a staff awareness prdgram^o increase and/pr broaden the ex- 
pectattoffe ofteachers^toward the career potentials of all students irrespective of their sex,, ethnic 
background, or socioeconomic, status. ^' 

Rural students a1-e disadvantaged in terms of a broader range of attitudes, values, and 'role models 
from which jp ^choose. The problem, then, seems to be to provide access to these broader/anges for 
rural studenVtlirough staff development and increased community participation. " 
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, - * / CAREERX3UIDANCE PROGRAM 

' : '"^ - PLANN1NG--IMPLEMEMTAT10N 
' \ ' . . Mary i$orf hage 



• PlaiiJiing , . . is .only concerned with determining what is to be done so that practical^ 
implementing decisions may be made tetfer. Planning is a process for deternifining 
"where to go^' and iddfttifying the requirements for getting there in the most effec- 
tive and efficiervt merfiner possible (|<aufmah^1972), ' 



I Planning dpes not portend to impose certainty or contrpi on environmen^l^ variables. 

If planning is conceived as a rigid, unswerving plotting of all future activfties, it is 
doomed to failure at the outset Planners must predict and project, based ufDon the 
. most valid and c^prehensive data available. Although the pl^n attempts to" foresee- 

theeffec^ pfindTcated actions, allowances must be made for the variable^^ ^ ^ _ 

^ known which will inevitably affect the anticipated outcomes (Iowa; 1974). , " 

' . . . \ " , ' ; - -'^ . \ 

Planning is'especiafly important for school programs m rural areas. It is critical because resources ♦ 
- are-limited. Limitations of humqn resources (Loustaunau, 1975), financial resources and facilities 
(Whiter T975jjin45taff and curricula {Thomas J 974) plague'ruraj areas. The need tp plan in rural 
areas is accompanied by forces wh*^ appear to milftate against sysjenjatic planning and others 
.\A3Tich could be mobilized to support • . ^ - ^"T^^'^' ' 7 

On the negative side, Hughes^and Spence (1971) describe rural teachers as Kere-and-now^oriented, 
suggesting a lack of interest intuture-oriented planning. Bottoms (1970) notes a "lack of local com- 
mitment to prepare youth for employment beyond thdHocal setting''' the part of rural residents 
and educators/ High student- to-ceunselor ratios reportedljy the Massachusetts State Boanj of Edu- 
cation'{1968) leave little free time for c^ypselofs to participate in planning activities, ^milarly, ^ 
White {1975)jdentifies the la^ Of pl^rfmng tir1ie\available to principals as a problem in the rural 
SQbooL Finally, fear of upsettirig^hScal power structures (Hughes and Spence, 1974)-ma7 serve to 
/discourage comprehensive planning. 

However, strengths of the rural school-close t^cher-pupil relations/ teacher knowledge of 
/ student needs, and corpfifiunity interest and respect {0(Fallonet al., r974)--suggest that rural resi- 
\ dents would, if asked, willingly devote time and energylCTthe planning process*^ . 

There is no single, best way to plan. Mod^s/methods of planning have been f orwarded hy 
many (Cook, 1971 ; Wall, 1972; Brieve et al., 1923; Mannebach and Stilwelf, 1974; Iowa, 1974; _ 
California, 1975). — ^ - . .. , _ 

/ Cook (1971). argues for a "management cycle or process/' consisting of (1) establishing bbjed- 
tives,.{2) developing plans, (3) establishing schedules, (4) measuring progress, and (5) making de- 
cision;^ and taking action. ' ' - / ' ^1' 



. Wall (1972) suggest the following'steps. (1) evaluation, (2) problem.definjtion or elaboration, . 
^ (3) determming alternativs approaches or solutions, (4) dat§ gathering and analyzingjnformation, . 
^"{p) selecting the best alternatives from among all recognized possibilities, (6) programming and 
' budgeting decisions^ and {7) contpol,. coordination,, and adjustment. . . 

The planning format developed by the Iowa State D^ajtmen; of Education. {1974) includes 
the processes of (1 ) determining human ar\4 economic needs, (2) ascertaining current resources, 
(3) comparing the needs profile with the resource inventory to determine the extent to which needs 
are^elrig^met, (4) projecting needed additional resources to fulfiJI unrnet needs, (Slidentifying alter- 
native^,--{6) identifying constraints, (7) establishing objectives, (8) developing short- and long-range 
plans, and {9)^eveloping a'Comprehensive evaluation system* ^ - . . ■ ^ 

Similarly, the CairfornTa State Department of Education (1975) suggests (1) assessing needs, 
(2) stating goals and objectives, ,{3} developing strategics, end (4) planning evaluation. ^ . . 



Iqpal 



Hull and McCaslih (1975) designed a planning model for^ange advocates, primarily^'at the 



tffepl, vjrfiich includes the following steps. (1) establish incremental objectives, (2) profile'in- 
fluential elements, (3) select appropriate installation tactics, C4) implement, and (5) evaluate. 

Brieyeet al. (1973)Jist*t*efoJlowing aseiementspf the planning process: (1) delimit the 
planning^arena, (2) ^stablish goals, (3) assess needs, {4)'identify resources and restraints, (5) formu- 
late performance objectives and priorities, (6)j[enerate .ajt^matives, (7) analyze alternatives, (8) select 
;^r/iatives> {9],deyelop and ini|)lemen^prQjce^objectI\^, (10)^eva!uate precessand performance,., 
and (11 )^?nodlfy the system. . ' • - : - ; ^ - . 7- 

Mannebach and Stil\well (1974) address the installation, of career education prograips in their 
planning approach. This approach includes (1) involve ind orienj key. groups, (2)^naly2e^educa- 
tional system (needs assessment), (3) define goals, select/create.cafeer e^catipn program, ^ — 
(5) prepare for program installation, (6) implement career'educatipn J5rograIT^^aQ4 (7) evaluate 
career education program. - - ^ " ^1?^ :,'^m..\-- ' 

Although each of the mod^f^ outline^'^bove v.aries sKgj^tly ffonQtsi^drnpamdhs, their simitar-, 
ities predominate. These are the/:yclic and ever interacting ghas^ of problem identification and 
resolution: Speclfi^atlyp*^^ " " 

PropJem Ideniification 

1. Needs assessment 

2. Goal and objective articulation 
^ 3. . Method and resource identification* 

Problem Resolution , 

;4. Strategy development and programming 

5. ^Impjementation 

6. Evaluation 



Figure 1 depicts a general planning-impl^mentation cycle. for problem identlficatjon and reso- 
. lution^ Although the graphic portrayal is one of sequential ^tivity, the processes interact In ad- 
ditioih; no entry point is specified and no exit is provided. , V . . - , ■ ^ ^ . 

Planningiscontinuous, evolving and dynamic {Iowa, 1974); ' . ■ • 

'-.'•''* ■ ' . . • ^ • 

^ In actuality, the process can be entered irito at almost any step. However, the ^. ' 

— ./ consensus among most persons seems to be that the Evaluation step shoul^JDe [ ^ ^ 

the pofnt of entry into the cycle." This is the step where planners, and j^h'iES 
' desiring to. effect change, take a loplc at ''what is". . ..v A Ithough this initial , . - ' 
evaluation may noj be as comprehensive as desired, it will serve to either ;ten- 
tativeiy justify the progj'am.as it exists or point up problems that need alten- ^ ' 
. % 'tion. The important thmp^to rememberMS that the process has been entered 
into, and if there is an aspect of it tt^t is perpetual or pontinuous, it is the^ep 
called evaluation (Wall/ 1972}.^ - \ ' . ' , ' ' 

. Various eviuation procedures have been articulated, but the particular design selected for use 
must be chosen in light of local conditions, e.g., the nature and scope of the program to be'eyaluated, 
the anticipated use of evaluation data^and the constraints of human and fiscal resources. 

Assuming thattheplanning-implementation cycle has begun with an'evaluation, however, cur- 
socy, a procedure to identify specific needs should be invoked. The purpose of such an assessment 
#th'e identification of educational needs. I'the measurable discrepancy between >here we are now' 

' and'vytfiere we should be/ in terms of outcomes or results" {Kaufman, 1972). 'Further, it encourages 

. identification of the problem under consideration, not just tts-syr^^ 



IdeaJly, a needs assessment is cha^cterized by the following: 



1. The data must represent the actual world of learners and refeted peopJe, both as it exists 
nowand a'sitwill, could, or should exist in the futtire.^ ' | 



FIGURE 1 



Plaaning-lmplementatipn Cycle 



ide^tiffOtion 








-J ?'t. 



2. No needs determination is finaland compjete; we must realize that any statement of 
, need is in fact tentative, and we-should constantly question the vajidity of our needs 
statements. ' / * , - - ' 



_ ^ 3. The discrepancies shoult^.be identified in terms of products 6r actual behaviors (ends)^ 
' not jnterms of jprocesse^dr means). {(<aufman; 1972). tV< ^ ^ ^l 

Needs assessment models are nearly as numerous as those foj evaluation. Kaufmaii (1972) 
r outlines the following steps: . / ^ ' . - * 

* Decide to plan; - - - . ^ , ' / ' . 

2. Idehtify problem symptoms or obtain a request for a needs ^assessment the educatipnal 
apency; : . ' ' 

' 3. Identify the domain for planning; , / " 

4. Identify posstble needs assessment tools and procedures and select.the best ones; 

5. ^ Deterfnine the existing condition ipr all tile partners;* . \. 

^6. Determine required conditipns^r ^ , - * - 

7.. Reconcile.any discrepanciesamohg partner's viewpoints; T I , [ ^L- ^•^-^ -^'^ ""f^^ 

* 

8.-^ Pface prioritfes among the cJiscfepancies arid select; and ' 

9.. Make sure the needs assessment Is a continuing process. 

^ The Iowa Department of Pul^lic Instruction (1974) suggests a needs assessment procedure which . 
capitalizes on already existing in^rmation-censg§ reports, pubfications of the Emplpyment Security 
Xommission and locally collected demographic data. * ^ ^ ' ; / : . 

The needs assessment plan developed bynhe Ohio &tate Department of Education, Division of 
Planning aad Evaluation (n.d J emphasizescommunlty participation ^nd original d^ta collection. 
This publication, Needs Assessment Guidelines, outlines a needs assessment^procedure for school , ^ 

* districts. Its eight stepis are: ^ \ 

* <i ^ / ' . * ^ 
1; Establish a needs assessment committee. ^ , ' 

2. Prepare statements of educationaVgoafs. ^ . 

3. Conduct a survey to determine perceived educational needs. > . ' 

4. Assign priorities to perceived educational needs. 

- ^ ' . ; 

5* Set desired levels of student achievement. ' - 

. ' ■ -7' . * ■ - . ■ :'■ . K 

.-f B; Determine actual Status of Student achievement 

7.' Compare actual status with desired levels. * % 

,-.1 •■• . ■ ^- ■ ■ • ' ■• " • ■ 

Assign priorities to educational needs. 



^ . Fqljovying nee3l assessment and problem iSentificatlon, long range aims, intermediate goals 
and iitimediate objectives to alleviate the problem .are articulated. These should be stated in terms' 
of behayipral change outcomes^ and be pr9jective, timely, and measurable In nature {Walt^ 1972). 
Aims, goals, and objectives provide direction for the remaining phases of pfanning-implementation. 



Hull and jyicGaslin {1975) describe objectives as 

1. operational, ^ w ^ 

. /• ■ ; • . - 

2. observable, . 

3. written independently of other objectives, 

4. consistent with the total educational plar^ 



5- realistic. 



- 6.-^of iDpderate level of difficulty, r 
ft 

7. sequenced logically, . ' - . 

,a flexible, . ^ ; , . o ' 

*9r related'to time and cost cbrr?trainfir^ — « - 

^ 10, attamable. ' - , . <l , 

. The next planning phase bridges the problem identificat'^onand problem resolution aspects. 
It is the identification of methods and resources from which potential solutions fbr the jjrobJem at 
hand will bp created. The activities of thisstep Goymprise a search effort whiefi^rodaces^an in\ren 
tory of available methods, resources, anc/ constraints. The following aspects should be considered. 



1. - Staff resources {public and private) 
" a. professional 

b.. support 

" — >' 

c/ admrnistration and supervision. 

2. Physical resources ' 
a; facilities 

.^^.^,b; , equipment ^ " 
c, 

Time^ 



1 



'4 



materials^' 




3v 

4 

4. 



Financial resources. 

■ i 



5/ Programs, services, and activities currently available ^ . * * * 

6. Staff development (preservice, in-service training) . _ • 

7. - Community resources (advisory committees and civic organizations) (Iowa, 1974) 



A strategy to solve the identified pfoblem is selected from the list of potential solutions gener- 
ated as a result of a school's methods and resources inventory. Potential solutions may includejl) 
direct installation of an existing program, project, or.method not currently used in the school or 
district (2) adaptation or revision of a program^ project, or method currently used in the school or 
district/or (3) the developrnent of a new program, project, or method. Concurren^^ith the selec- 
tion process, the strategy is programmed. 4 • ' 

-' ' . * 1 

« ' * \ " ■ ' ' . 

Programming is the making of a relatively comprehensive list of proceduresto.be 

followed in putting decisions into effect. Phasing and scheduling of activities are 
dimensions of programming. Programming, as part of the process, results in the 

PLAN which shows the what, when, who, why^ and hOw The key to drafting 

the PLAN is assuring that its elernents are in proper perspective.. For instance, if 
the PLAN does not provide for financial support of these in the budget, then the 
PLAN would seem.not to be in proper perspective and balance (Wall, 1972). * ^ 

„ Because adoption of an innovation may be difficult and slow, the plan should include a strategy 
of implementation and change. Legal rational, normative reeducative, and poyver coercive change 
strategies should be examined (cf., Hav^lock, 197T, Bennls et aT.;.1969; ArgVris, 1970) ^hd an ap- " 
prgpriate strategy designed. 

^ Implementation involves puttiag the plan into action and should be accornpanied by an on- 
going evaluation to assess and rnonitor its success. The progranfTshbuldjDe revised, based j^lhe 
evaluation infocroation. Successful implementation frequgnfTy hfnges ofi tiTe acquisition of new 
J^nowledge, skiffs and attitudes by educational personnel. Nelson (n.d.) suggests, in service training 
as a means of ficilitatiRg staffUevelopment. Specifically, he notes that participation and involve- 
ment are necessary ingredients for successful implementation of career guidance education programs 

^ for adults. ' ' ' ' . ^ 

« , * - ' . ' ' . 1, 

<J • 

. Similarly, Wall (1972) states, , . _ : . 

Probably the most important determinant of good control, coordination and . 
adjustment of programrned activities is that of information and communication. 
Relevant infoVmaticuvprqvidedto alj persons in a program, tends to ''involve'' f 
people and create an environment that is conducive to their participation in^uture. 
change efforts. Program personnel should have pertinent information; they should 
have^It first (ahead of "outsiders"); and they should get it in a manner which shows . 
that the issuing person or agency Ts pleased that they do get it. ^' 

, Evaluation r especially its formative aspects- and feedback provide input for the modification 
and revision of the program to enhance its effectiveness and position as an integral part of the 
%hooL In- its summativeaspects, evaluation provides feedback related to the successful attainment . 
of objectives, and may also include program exafninatiort through Program Project-Budgeting Systems, 
or Cost/Benefit, Effectiveness, or Efficiency Analyses {Nowrasteh, 1971). ^ 
- ' ' ♦ . ^ * 

Planning via committee has been espoused by Nelson (n.d.) and Mannebach and StilweM (1974). 
They suggest the involvement of community\;district-and building wide advisory and steering ^ 



■ /. vt\ • ; : . 

coriimittees in decision making for and delivery of career guidance programs. Because of its central ^ 
Ity iii the rural commumty, planning for the school must involve a broad range of the citizenry. 

.The enumeration of steps in the planning implementation cycle may seem to indicate that the _ ' 
cycle is a series of events which take place, in an exact order. TWs. is not so. The planning imfjl^emen 
tation process facilitates decisioormaking, and problem^solving. It also provides information for pro ^ 
gram evaluation. School system personnel in cooperation with.student and ijommunjty repr^,sen 
tativescan use the planning-implementatiori process to develop meaningful career guidance program! 




-V. 



^5 > 
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V ASSESSMENT FORlGUIDANbii 
. - : - ■ John,D". Hartz 'I ■ •; 

- _ if ^ • * , - - - -- 




1 a .comprehensive guidance ♦ 
ly^lppijient-a group approach. 



There are tyvo distinct japproache? to jjidividiial assessmi 
^ program. Oneapproachis^testi^g for global progran]^planni 

. Thejother/is testing for counsefing.Cor preparatiorufor cpunselingl-an individual appfpacli. The 
concepts, technicafrequirements, and methods of applying what is learned var^ greatly deqeriding 
upon the approach/Soth approaches along with their conconriifent assun^^tions and f^rol^llms will^ ' 
>f: rbe discussed. ^ - '-^J ^ . . " .V \ *' . ^ , \ ^ 



Baekgrounic/idnd Problem " ^ ^. -^ / ' , ' * \ , . - I ' • 

In contrafft tp-group assessment focf^rogram pjanjjing and coordination, in^vidyal iriyentory for 
counseling is an intimate, perspnalfeedWair. Implicit in this f pproacb i^ the view^ that ODunselin is, 
and must be, an individualized interaction, Th(s view fpttows from the bveral I ^oajfpf counsel ihg as 
-yiJsuaHy^afed in terms similar * \ \ . ^ -/"^m ' " ;/ . 

. ' 1 , The provision of assistance tq a/if students in order that they may recogn ite thejr 
. , . „ ^limitations and potentfals to the fujlest possible extent and to u^lize-lJiis knowl- \ ^ 
'e^e and development in planning |heir school and post-schoqf ^ . 

2. To coordinate the efforts of home? school anfj comrhun ity to assist students to- 
wards the goals named above (RotHney^et al;, 1959). '-^y * / J ' - ' 

„ _ While in ^any cases students may^have similar patterns of development or rriay be facing similSr ' 
.Xl„ l-concems, the^fole, of the counselor is to help the indivrdul analyze and^cope with hjs/her iinicjue world. 
Such help requ^^^hatthe coynselbrj^ring partfculariz^ knowledge to theJ|M|tion and be prepared 
CS^^~ : jtoTnterpretit. 1^ must also be^able.tp an^er questions students mIgHtpqse or to raise 

^^ qyestiins about §ubjects the studeht has not considered...This kind of^ work must ocjciif face to fec^, . 
&^i:^netD 9ne.\ - ' - * - , ^> T • , /'-^ 

/..I f Th/pounselor needpto turn to malriy sources, procedures and techniques tS help. the student 
L . - answer tiuestioos, apquire'the^kills to better understand self,,cope with the world and beabetty ' 
-C;' . ' decision rtiaker. Th'e uniqueness of the indlviduafand the indiyfdual's situation preclude tn^rap;^^] , 
vS . dardized application of ^ny methods. J t is not possible, given the current state of krtowTfedge op 
7 "1 , human behavior, to deterrninej^bef ore conferring with a student what Information is nqeded to help 
^ r . > him with-his conq^ns. The counselor will usually find that he/she and the counselee must jointly * ^ 
" embarXpn a complex, and the time-consuming quest ovMa consicjer^ble period of time. . 



1^ Th6 following is^a general guid^ for informatiprt to be cpJIect^d; 
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1 A clear conception of , the particular concern o.f the OQuhselee 



it^-r : * - . //A devilopiTientalj^icfurebf the indW^^ 
# ii^^ ^ ^' Acoh|pb^'te«'ofhis/Her^ociai^and cultural backg 



iistbric,al| 
background. 



■■.-.if 



,r ' ' . Individual conditions and^circumstances determine the particlllar importance of each of .these 
. 7^,. * ^ ^points. For e;NjafnpLe, to answeV the, questipns of a student who firit comes because pf vocational ^. 

. , Indeciston, the ODunselpr may \\ay€Xq co^nsideu",the subjects: {lj haalth,.(2) related experience, (3) ' 
^ y * finj^ncial artd sodial circumstatices in the home, f4) opportunitiesior training and employment, (5) *- 
J , j .7 ^ ^ , , usual. behavior and sij^lficant deviations from it, (6) enthusiasm, (7) style, (8) adjustabiljty, and ^ ^ 
- . ^ l^K^^^^? ^^^^^P^J^ ^ particular person that njay bfe useful in hoping to resolve the indecision. 
" S-^-^^ ^*^o^ib1g.sotf^^ Include: , .v ^ " * ' ' 



.4 



IhtelyleWsyr current observatfons ' \ ^ . ^ 

^. Recdrds of past performances ' -'^ ' 

• a: grades • / ;^ 4 ^ / 

. — -^;^H3r;oductions, as in^^ ' ' 

9. ; persoTfef cfocUm^ts r > / . 1 . , ; • ' ' ' 

3. , JCurrenTRfalus ' * . ' . . ' . > 

- ^ ' .7: X. J health- \ ^ . \ ^ - ' . \ J 

vb. -'hoB&ifs ' ' . ; ' . - 
c. cOm rtiunity ^cti^itie s , . * / ; ; . ' > 

,4. I'est^^jiffermances^filotl^^^^ . • . o * 

'Tbus>^ can be seen that testing is bwt one of the means that a counselor has for acquiring infor* 
rnatioH^cofic^ing a counselee. TJie counselor must also consider whether the information Is geared 
to.helpirig tR^Student. In other words, ultimately information is not acquired for the*benefttof the 
counsel or but for the be nefit of the counselee/ Procedures designed toj^elp tha student better ifwder 
.staadself c,an be dlvided^td fnto three separate groups: , ^ 

, 1. -Those ,whi^f^9vi9eThe cpun^lof with information ^bput the student butjJd not add to 
_ ^ tbe.studer^klfbj^vteS^ apout self without interpretation or relay of information. 

^ 2. Those which provide fftfr counselbr^ith information, but also add to the student's under- 
standing because of w haTth e counselee does in the process of geherating the [nformation. 
Sixaftrpfes of these w.ould include wiltconstructed essays and questionnaires.: 




3. Those which are designed to provide the studefif wlthJnformation about self but do got 
generate^y data for the counselor td^consume. T^ey coyld, however, relay information 
to the counselor through. tfie coiS|selee. Anjxample of thiTwould be a values clarification 
-group exercise* * ' . . * ' /* . / - ^ \ 

To reiterate,. Jn selecting procedures to generate I'nformatfbri, it is essential that the counselor keep 
in mind that these procedures are utilized for the individuaLstudent's benefit (self understanding). 
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While detailed description of measurement constructs is beyond the scope of this article, it 
f^./ . mijaUlgjipted that the.differences occur when tests are dsed for group (manpower ufl]i^tlon)^or 
. individi|il (counseling) purposes.. This difference perh For ex 

, ' J / ample, insurance actuaries c^n very accurately predict the percentage of women seventy years of ^ge 
. - wl)o vuillTdie in 1976. They can^even predict the causes by percentages. However^ what they cannot 
f * . predict is ^ . . " 

/ _ In counseling, particu.larlyjn vocational counseling, prediction is the key. Efforts at assisting 
1^ , * others, must be geared, toward trying to help peopie^wtith the next step they.must take. Consequently, 
'[^^^ when s^ndardized tests are used for this purpose, the first concern must be the predictive validity or 
. the forecasting efficiency of .the instrdmera^ This involves the relationship between performance 6n 

an instrum'&nt and performance in the futureT 'An example would be using a high school senior's 
schplastic aptitude test score to predict grade point average during the first semester Fn college.. The 
coefficient of predictive validity for this^type of test, depending on the iriclividual test, would be ap; 
J , . proximately ^50, or approximately 15 percent better than chance predfction. ' ^ 

While this gain may seem modest, prediction of success In an occupation is much more difficult 
and should be approached with much_more caution. In fact, Thorndike and Hagen (1959^ concluded 
. that tests canopt predict later occupatTpnal success. Ghiselli (1566) a]so emphasized this difficulty 
, ^ in utilizing tests to predict job success and.concluded that succiss \n training {.30} is more amenable 
^\ to prediction than success on theijpb (,19)*! * ' , ^ , 

*These coefficients of, predictive validity are for groups. They give odds on the whole, in general, 
on the a\7erage^ bthef things being equa^. If a counselee asks what they mean personal/y, the qtun- 
_ selor can opiy answer in terms of oOTffor probabilities. And, in cases where predictive validity is as 
^ lb\<arit is for prediction of job success, these probabilities f^ave little meaning for the individual. 

^ Because pr^ictfye test results have little applicability to individual Si^d§nts, a number of counselor 
VeducatorsTre catting for either a moratorium on testing or a drastic revision of how^^s are used . 
(Goldman, 1971). While fqr the most part the questioning of "t'est and tell"-has fae^^/ecent phe- 
nomenon, as far back as 1959, Rothney et al., stated: ^ 
w ■ , * • • . ^ , * ' 

^. , It is conceivable that much good coyjpsel^ng cjn b^e done wijhout use of tests and, 

. indeed, there is evidence that it was done many centuries'before standardized tests 
were available. If all* tests were currently eliminated from'counseling, it is unlikely 
_ that society would recognize the change for mariy years. Business. would go on, 

schools would continue, and millions of young. persons would be satisfied with their , . ^ 
. choices of training, occupation, marriage partners, and jeisure-time activities. Research 
in education, guidance, and psychology has noiclearly and exclusively demonstrated 
that the' use of te'sts has increased the welfare or produotivity of any significant num- 
bers of persons despite the fact that millions of themjreused annually (p. 20). 

*A nXjmber of those supporting a continuation of testina for counseling have been. advocating 
^ ^. ^oew.yyays to utilize test results, J nstead of using test data to provide predictions of performance via 
the correlation and regression model, the diicrimmant centaur model for using test data js advocated. 
\ Thcpugh this model students are provided with an indication of their similarity to people already 
T \ ] \ involvedj'n a vQcational.pursuit (Predjger, J974),. While some problems are involved in the use of 
^^'^^"^^fe <^nri<^I, nnej^^ that itJoes not promise, or promote the promise of success or 

V^.-^j Mlufie. What it.doe^ is^y to students, "By this score or profile you resemble," at least in these areas, 
" ^people employed in tBeseTigtdsr." "^jusjt can be used to promote q^cupationat exploratipn. * ^ 

. ~ Several other issues need to be examined before iSfrlfefng tests:"* (1); Is the group on v\/hic^ the in- 

strument was standardized comparable to the group with whichltjvill be use^? (2) Has^the counselee 





Be&]^provided with^^ opportunity to devetop or learn that which is jpejng assessed? {Ganscliow , 
. et al., 1973)- TheseSre very critical questions, particularly when plans are naad'e ^o interpretjhe 
.scores according tcijiorm jtabfes provided in the testing raanualf^or^hen attempts are made to as 
" ^ssQDtentiai via in ' * ' 

y Theabove is merely a cursory summary of some of the. problems associated, with standardized 
testing^r counseling. For a more in-depth and, technical approach to somg^f the problems^ read- 
ers are encouraged tcLcoAsult< Pefspnality Assessment by Richard 4.. Lartyon and Leonard D. , 
. Goodstein (1971), Measurement for Guidance by John W, IVI. Rothney et af. (1959); Us^g Tests in ^ 
. Counseling by Leo Gx)ldman {^97 A), Essentials of BsychoJogigal Testing by Lee J. Cronbach (1960); " , 
or Euros' {^972) li^ental Ji/feasurementsYearbo^ . * ^ ' 

In reviewing literature pn testing for qounseling littte was found relative to individual inventory, 
in the^ra) schools. Some general cpmments, hqvvever, can be'made: ^ • 

1. The same tests, inventories and surveys employed by counselors in urban area^Ye utilized 

in rural areas. . ^ ^ • 

2. Problems associated with testing for counseling become magnified (depending on Jthe make: 
^ up of the school population).^en viewed in relation to rural education. 

3. Because of limited staff and respurces less stand^rd^ed testing occurs in [ural^schools. . 

^. :'r ^ - _ - ^ . ^ " - . • ' 

Aptitudes . . / ^ ..S 

' '. v* * ^' 

In general in all schools,, rural and urban, two types of instrCTrnents are employed for vocational 
guidance, aptitude tests and interest inventories. Aptitude, according to Super arid Crites (1962), 
is^normally defined as "the capacity to acquire jiroficiency/' Ordinarily the aptitude test is used to 
. predJctsucQgss in an occupation or field of ^udy. To date, usable individual teste "exist relative to 
the following aptitudes, intelligence/musical talent, artistic ability and aesthetic judgment, manual 
dexterity, mechanical ability, spatial visualization, and perceptuaj speed and accuracy <Super arid 
Crites^ 1962). In, rural schools in particufar, individual tests other than for assessing intelligence are 
notemployed^.^Typically lar^e and small schools alike utilize aptitude test batteries, the two most 
frequently used are the Psychological Corporation's D/T/ere/7f/a/>4p^^^^ 
. U.S. Employ q^nt Service's Genera/ y4pf/Yac/e Fes/ 5aff^ \^ - ^ 

The Differential Aptitude 7e5te,This is a battery of six^fJtitude and two achiever^nt tests put . "T! 

^ out by the Psychological Corporation. The aptitudes measured include: (1) Verbaf Reasoning, (2) 
NumericaLAbility, (3) Abstract Reasoning, (4) SjDatial Relations, (5) Mechanical Reasoning, and / 

^ (6) Clerical Speed and Accuracy. The achievements measurcKf under the Language Osage Test in- ^ 
elude spelling and sentence structure. This test was designed for use with high school |tudents,^ 
grades 8-12, and takes about three hours to administer. Norms are available for each grade and'" 
scores can be convertecj to percentiles. Validity data primarily Jnvjolve pr^'ediction of educational 
achieyenrient in high school and college. For the most part, occupational norms do not e>cist. * . 

The General Aptitude, Test Battery^ (GA TBh The p^urpose of this battery is to.measure the nine ^ 
.factors vyhich the originators found to underlie the most valid aptitude te*s. They developed validity 
. data and occupational norms for these factors, which include. G {intelligence), V (verbal aptitude), 
^ , (numeric^ aptitude), S (spatial), B'( form perception), Q (clerical perception), K (motor cpordinatioo), 

*,^Vi=^.^fin'ger dexefityj, a^^ I . _ ' , :^ l . \ 

.■ ■),;-•■; 
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While the GATB yyas-writtgh for the older adolescent and adult seeking employment through 
the Job Service, in recent years.its use has been expanded in the schooK The battery requires about 
two hours to administer. Scores are reported on a standard score basis with e m6ar\ of one hundred 
^d a standard deviation of twenty. The norms^for the GATB are expressed lin ietml of o6cupational 
aptitude i^tterns (OAP), and cutting scores are designated for the three mostlimport^t aptitudes 
.-chdlracteristic of a group of related occupationat These scores are keyed tb thfe>0/cf/a^ of Occu- 
patiopal fittes (Super and CrUes, 1962). As far a? aptitude tests go, the GATB has^^erfiaps the most 
extensive research baae^and is the most useful with the non-college bound. 
' - ' ' ^ ■ :t ' \ - , 

. The blanket use of these batteries. mightJ^e considered puzzling if counseling and guidance is 
viewed as an inlimate/ personalized affair. It would appear that one individual test with appropriate 
- Rorms accord ing^o the nee^s of the Jn^lividual c^hseiee would be sufficient. However, the use of 
thfese batteries can be explained' in terms of ease of administfation, broader norm groups, popularity, 
and/perhaps most legitimately, because individuals can be viewed as having a number of different 
aptitudes that contributed to^ pattern of potential. • " ' ' f 

Interests • _ , 

- According to Super and Crites {1962)4here are four interpretations of interests ^and four meth- 
odS'Of obtaining data on interests: '^^ -^^ ^ • 



1. . Expressed interest - The perSoa states whether h^likes ofxlislikes something. 



2. ,Manifest interest -^^he expression of irtterest through participation in an activity or 
occupation. / , - , 

A 3. Tested interest - Interest measured by- objective tests or opposed to subjective inventory. , 

* 4. Inventoried interest - tnferesf'assessed by means of negative and'affirmative responses to 
lists of activities and occupations: . ' - / ^ ' 

' ^ , ; . ^ . ' 

Interest inventories are the most.common mode used in assessing^nterests. Two types of these 
. exist-the so-6alled "empirical" and the "non-empirical." The Strong-Campbell and the Kuder D D 
are examples of the former and the Kuder Vocational C;,H and Ohio Vocational Interest Survey 
, exempUfy the latter. The en^pirical lead to the derivatiS"of scores.keyed to specific occupations. 
The non-empirical lead to the derivation of profiles keyed to areas rather than specific occuaptions^ 
(Herrand Cramer, 1972), ^ _ . V ^ ' . _ ' ''\ , 

Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory {SCll}.^ The most recent version of the Strong inventory 
(1973) has combined the separate male and female for<rns into bhe condensed form. Iterni have ' 
been revised for sex bias and results have been kev^ed into John Holland's six occupational scales. 
.Occupational scales have also been. expanded. However, the Strong-CampbeU test still basically 
mirrorsthe Strong Vocational Interest Blank. * \ ^^^^^^^^ J 

Basically the Strong inventory calls on the subjecf^o indicate if he likes or dislikes various oc- 
cupations, amusements, school subjects, type^fil peopJe and so forth. Scores then are comparfed with 
the scores of people actually employed in a number of bccuaptions. The test is not timed but ma^- ' 
dates^connputer scoring and readout * * • . '^^ 

' Oh/0 Vocational Interest SQrvey (OVIS). t^fTis recently developed instrument is based upon the' 
ipata-People-Thlngs model employed in the Dictionary of Occupational Tijtles.. Jhe 280 items yield 



244nvtentdry scores reportedly representing the 114 worker trait groups presente^in the DOT, 
these280 itenis consist of Job activities for which students indlcati^a degree, of Ijkmg. As.a/esult 
of theNspnibiriation ^ items students^are given ratings relating to Data-PeopIe^Things 



KUder Preference Record (Form C'l On the high school levels the^Kudef^VGcationaHsnhf 
nibst Widely used Interest mventory. J3n fhls inventory students areasked to select.whicji-of tivee. 
activities they^enjoy mostand which they erfjoy jeast. these Responses arejcpmbined in regard 
tgp broad categories of interest: ^ ^ .vjK - T ; - - 



. 1. Outdoor . 
\ 2.- Mechanical [S. 
3/ Computational 

4. Scientific 

5. Persuasive 
6..^Artist{c 
7. .Literary 
8.. Musical ^ . 
9. Social Service 

' ia Clerica'i 

Scores are p ygse,nte d in percentiles according to category. These percentiles are basM on large nor- 
mative^3m|:fles.. I^^^^QmJpational keying exists for the Kurfer C. ^ * 

^tfmcinventon'es. Two other inventories deserve mention because of their, uniqueness and 
extensive use, thet/IInnesoia Vocational Interest Inventory and John Holland's Self Dfrected Search. 

i^t) Mmnesota Vocational Interest Inventory. This is an instrument constructed to measure the 
vocational interests of non professional men. A total of 158 triads of occupationally relej^ant activ- 
ities are presented to the respondent, whp is asked to indicalS which is liked most apd least. Thus, 
the format is that of the forced choice.^ ^ ' ' ^ ' " 

- - ' ' _ . - ' , - . - , ^ 

Scales for the instri^ent were qonsr|^^ed by comparing the responses of twenty-one non- 
professional groups with a,tradesmen in general group. Iri addition nine homogerteous scales were 
constructed from items which intercorrelated. Respondent sccJr^an b^e compared tb both sets 
of scales. The scores on the twenty orjg occupational scales purport to show the ex'tentof similar- 
ity between the respondent's expressed in.terests and those of men^employed in those occupations. 
Scores on* the nine area scales are said, to represent the respondent's likes and dislikes for certain 
^nds.of work common to several occupations. ' ^ « 

(2) John Holland's Self Directed Search. This is an interest/behavior inventory constructed to 
key into John Holland's theory of vocational chpjce. Essentiaify Hollandjs theory classifies persona! 
styles and environraents'into six\types: - ; 



2: Investigative' 

3. ' -Artistic - 

4. , ^SociaT \ - 

5. Enterprising 

6. Conventional ^ ' ;V ' ' ' ' ' 

According to this theory people manifesting a particular sl^le^should, for the of)^timum satisfaction, 
select an occupation which has afiTehvrronifiienTrdngruent to their style. 

The SDS. was designed to assess-Jndividual behavior styles in terms of his si^^assifications. 
The materials provided consist of a workbook and a booklet, 'The Occupations Fiffder." By using 
the workbook the respondent aSesses activities, competencies^ attitudes, and self estimates of abH 
ities. The result obtained is a.thre^tter codesaid ta represent a preferred style relative to the four 
areas. . These are then computed Into^a . summary code. Th|s summary.code is used in conjunction ^ 
with 'T6e Occupations Finder'^ to locate |obs with environmental codes similar to the' respondent's 
suj^mai7 code. ' 6 * ^ ^ 

* *"The cJrrefttstate of the artr relative to individost^assessment is contingent upon one'^vi^ of 
both man and the rote of counseling and guidance in^e schools. If man is seen as more than a com 
posite of traits and factors, the utility of standaTdizecLscores, which present partial information rel 
ative to some norm group at some point in time^ questionabje*^ Gordon Allport in Pattern and 
Growth in Personaliiy (1965) cites aa illustratfon showing how it is not the parts which are crucial 
to understanding the individual but the way the parte are orflanized and. interrelated: 

Quality A , . * - -Quality B - 

Jndividual Intelligence * Dominance^ / 

John' ^ 90 percentile 10 percentile /'^ 

Herji> . • 10 percentile ^ 90 percentile / 

Here we are tofd that John is a very bright fellow but quite submissive; Henry isdull ^ 
but d6minaDt"^So far so good. But may notpualit/'A irgejact^itfi Quality B so 
that a new unit is formed? May not John be a briUfantfglfoweg^ 
aggressor? And the flavor of their conduct wilfSe further altered bjy;4|»eir other ' 
qualities, so that the emergent pattern is n^)t predfcjabfelrom thejjjiB/ersals. A 
niolecule of water and of peroxide have the_same ujiiversals^^hydrogen and oxygen; 
* they differ only quantitatively {HoO and-H202), bu?*a smaTrquantitattve ^iff^ence 
leads to totally unlike products, f ry them on yourjiair and see- -_ 

^ ^ * • " ' ' " ^ ^ ' 

Theproblemof individuality, then, is not how Jdhn'sJntelligence or dominance ^ ^ 
-compares with these same q^plities abstracted from other people, but how John'sl^ V- 
iritelligence is related to his dominance, to his values, to his conscience, and ta ^ _ ~. 
eve'^thing else in his personality. It is the "inside system" that baffles a donventfonal 



scienceypf uhiversals. (pp. 9-1 OK 



Obviously to Allport tiie "whole" of the individualjs greater than the sum^i P^rts. Forhim^ 
the Outstanding characteristic of man is individuali^v^-n^niqueriess. Ever^pers^ jsnseen as deviating 



in thousands of ways from the hypothetical average, but it is not the total of these deviations that 
is his/her individuality. Again, the essence of the individual is the interrelationship or patterning . 

9f the parts. ^ . . V , . - . , * - r\./ ^ ^* 

. - To getto know a person (and no one perhaps even really knows himself or herself) we compare 
thai person's characteristics with threelets of nprms. universal norms/groups norms and jdiosyn- 
crkic norms.' Or.asKluc^khohn and Murray put it: _ ^. 

Every person is in certain respects: . 

1. ^ like all others (universal norms) . 

2. like sofl&e others (group norms) - , 

3. * like no others (idiosyncratic norms) * . . 

Universal norms are used when we compare the person with the general population of human.beings 
we have known. An example would.be saying that John is tall. ' 

Universal norms shade into group norm's. Here we compare wi'th bthj§fs in thispr that group,. 
e.gr, if we say John has an I.Q. of 90 we mean that he scored slightly below average for the^roup . 
that has been tested with a garticular instrument. After we really get to knovit John we set up our 
own expectations for+iim. If one of his actions does not fit our expectations, we say "h'e'^s not 
-Hinroelf today." To understand Johaure need to get to the jndividually prescribed norms. John ,^ 
has/TJany charatyferisticssfmjlar t6 all humani, and many ttlat resemble hi^ cultural feftows,.t9Ut to 
know hicSwe need to knpw^how he weaves, them into his owruinique system. , . 

Assessment as typically carr4ed out only involves getting to know a student in relation to group 
norms. Yet,/iif Alfport iscorrect, this is insufficient. As stated, earlier, counseling is, or should be, an 
intinriate, personalized affair-an affair through which the counselor attempts to facilitate .the per 
sonal, social, psychological and vocational development of the client. In tili^^guest the counselor is 
charged with helping each student cope better, make better decisions and understand himseff or her 
self better. Obviously to achieve this the counselpr must coiji^rtfrknow his/her counselees weH, to 
know each person's idiosyncratic norms. This requires assS^ment beyond the use of standardized 
norm-referenced tests. , ' - ' * . 

Psychologists have employed a number of procedures in an effort to un3erstand individuals. 
Some of these methods have been largely untapped by counseling and guidance practitioners. 

,_J^llpQrt (1965) presents a graphic tabulation of how these many methods cSn be classified 
(Figure 2). Each of these major methods breaks dovya into subdivisions which lead to the conclu_ 
sion that there is ho one best way to understand another human being. Most of the tech njcjues that 
are employed do lead to comparing people to one another. Wha.t is needed is pioneering work in 
enabling />7trapersonal rather than //7ferpersonal comparison. " ^ 

Career Guidance Assessment , , ^ - . ^ 

Individual assessment in career counseling can only be viewed as being very limited in scppe^ 
If the 'function of career guidance is to promote the career development of each student, we have to 
know not only the specifics of what vye are trying to promote and what aaivities yvHI promote these 



FIGURE 2 1. 
A Classification of Assessment Methods^ 
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Source: Allport 1965, p. 399. 
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specifics but we have to get to ki^ow each of our students well. Consequently, relying on interest 
inventoriesamf aptitude tests cannot suffice. . • ' 

Net only are aptitude tests and interest inventories insufficient in themselves,.but they rnay be 
inappropr^'ate when used In conjunction with other assessment procedures. As mentioned previously, 
aptitude connotesjhat which Is innate. That which iSb-innate is not subject to direct measurement. 
Consequently, what occurs is a measurement of performance. From this performance measure in 
ferenfce is made as to what is innate. If the content items of aptitude tests are examined with no 
,titte regarding their origin, It is difficult. If not impossible, to differentiate them frorn achieveffient 
test items. If they donot differ, the performances from which we are inferring innate abilities are 
learj»ed performances. Bsfbre we can accurately infer innate differences based on differential per 
formance, vye have to assuVne equaj opportunity and motive to learn those things tested. In addition, 
we have to assume equal rrtotivation during the testing process, equal conditions during testing, scor 
ing, etc. Beyond these genaral problems are.a number of statistical and technical problems (standard 
error, incremental value ofMems, appropriate norm groups, criterion gcpupl, and soon). Howe^/e"r, 
the major concern should be what impact testing'has upon thfe individual student. If aptitude tests 
are Interpreted by stbdents as being measures of their jnnate abllitifes,^ their use must be questioned. 
Do students use these results to determine what they could, shoyld or will be able to do? 



7 the problem of accurate inference from test results to'^tttuja^iheTm^ efficiency 
of the instrumepts, and the dangers associated with misinterpretation By studeats make the use of 
these instruments questionable at best. It would ^em thatjf acTfieVplriertftiBsts arid aptitude tests 
include essentially the same kinds of items, and correlate highly; thVn achievenjInf tests are 
The rationale. for. this statement stems from the belief that the results of achievement tests are le^ 
subject to misinterpretation. A , number of codnselors and counselors in tr9ining Kave responded^o*"" 
this statement by saying that this woul4 not provide them with much. assistance ii| helping their coun- 
selees select careers. Yet, helping students select appropriate careers is a predictivl task. The voca- 
tional predictive validity of aptitude tests for groups barely exceeds'chince and for individuals it is ^ 
niL. Consequently, these tests cannot be validly used for prediction of vocational^ success. 

' * . \ ~ - \> ■ ^ , ' ' ^ 

Interest inventories suffer from additional problems and are, as typically employed, more in- 
sidious, Technicalxritiques of each a/e beyond the scope of this effort. However, counselors and 
their stuclehts should be ayvare. of the following general limitations: ^ — 

^ ' r - . ■ ^ 

1» Scores can be faked deliberately ox without awareness.* 

2, Titles of the instruments are simply christenings by their authors.- 

3. The vocabulary used is a source of confusion to subjects who respond to tlie items on the 
instrument. ^ ^ . - ] 

' 4., Many of the inst/uments force the subje^cts to make choices among items about vyhj/h 
they have neither knowledge nor concern. They may alsp^require choices among jfems 
of unequal familiarity.' ~ . . c 

5. Use of particular scoring methods in order to get so-called "objectivity" linf\^s the subjects' 
expressions offenthusiasm or concern, 

6. Statistical methods used in construction and norming of the instruments are questionable, 

7. Results are subject to misinterpretation by those who use the instruments. 

8. Evidence of the predictive validity of the instruments is either nonexistent 9/ questionable. 

9. They rely on self-estimates known to be hightyjnvalid. ^ " ^ 

10. The cultural background of the subject is not given adequate consideratibn. 

11. They suggest stability of personality and hence encouragement of counseling of subjects 
as they are without consideration of what they may become^ ^ _ — 

12. I n ex^Ucases of high interest or disturbed personality they m5^stmply;elabdrate the 
obvic 




13,^ TheyMpurage experimerttation because they seemtopjovid.e a larg'equantity of numer- 
ical scores for rapid ^Iculation. {Ftothney et af., 1959_)^.|84-285L 

One problem, somewhat technical in nature, requires some eJ^natibn: the matter of inter- 
- preting ipsative scores. Most of these instruments contain forcedu^pjce item^; consequently, choos- 
ing one option as a "like/' for example, precludes choosing anotfe bne in the same triad. Thus, 



itjBms ate not independent. The respondent is, irj fact, required to indicate number of endorsements, 
or Jikes regardless of whether or not ttris degree of "need" exists. The resultjys_a rank prder of int|B 
. este for the respondent allowing comparisons /nfra-indiyidually. However^ since these wnk orderiogs 
^ ^were not independent4y arrived at, inter individual comparison is at best difficult. Furthermore, the 
^forced choice format yields scale scores not independent from^oxle another because an elevated score 
, .^OH-one B|m,ensiofl will forc^aJower score.on .another. Since most statisticaroperationsi:equire.iAde 
pendence of scores, interpretation of rlsul^ is difficult. Bauernfeind (1962) concludes that the most 
accurate interpretation that might be madejiegarding ipsative measures is as folfows: 

" Your interest^ in artistic activitiesTre Wgher-we don't knowTiow much higher.-tban* , 
-yeuf^owfl a^fage interests— whatever that-it-relative Ifc Ih^Lnterests of p|her^boys in^ . , . 
the national no^rns groups {Bauernfeind, 1962). , ^ 

- / InJ^t of 'the above, the counselor should ask himself or herself before using.any interest ir^^ 
ventory, ls.it worth the time and the cost? Does it add li'gnificantfy to what the student already"" 
knows? ^JVIartin R. Katz, in reviewing the 1969 revision of the Strong test for the MefttBl Measurement 
Yearbook (^uros, 1972), cites a number of research studies which indicate that expressed interest is 

Natjeast a$ grqat as the predictive validity of inventoried interest The tim^tequired to assess students' 
expressed interest is only a small fraction of the flme required to complete arry of the Interest inven 
tpries.^the relative costs even^njore impressively favor gaining ratings of expressed interest. 

Orre is \^%\d conclude that there is little interest inventories can offer ih helping students take ^ 
their next step. In light af their high cost and poor vafiglitv;, they offer filtle assist gflge to counselors 
and may potentially damage couhselees. ^ ' --c^ 

' Summary ' . , 

In light of both the current limited assessment efforts and the plethora of additional possibfl 
ities yvhich exists assessment" services require recpnceptualization.. The source of this should be a 
revievy of the goals of guidance and a reordering of assessment techniques and procedures'to filf those 
^ goals. Obviously, consideration must be giv6n to the multiple duties counselors npw perform as well 
asthe constraints of time, money^nd resources. * ' • 

. ^ If guidance is viewed, as having the responsibility, of fostering growth by providing students with 
process skills, assessment procedures must be developed beyond test and fell. We kr^w that, on the 
average^ pl^ople change jobs at least foui^timeS during their vvorking^ears. Assisting them in self un 
defending by standardized prx»cedures or by procedures that require the intermediation of a cqun 
' selor does not provide them with the self understanding^ capability required to prepare tISem for job 
^Shanges. Procedures must be found which .will develop this capability in students. Holland's Self 
Directed Search js one possibility, but other tectyiiques need'ttf be identified or (developed. 

Furthermore, if idiosyncratic patterns (norms) of behavior need, to be acquired to understand 
anothet and to facilitate that person's understanding of self^ prpcedures must be developed to gather, 
record and collate the necessary dat*^.' Preparatory to this, criteria need to be developed to assure 
that valM data 'is obtained. Mpreover,Jn setting up such criteria the counsetor must be concerned 
.with sele/:ting information based on the nature of the counselee's problems. Without criteria to 
^guideiiT^e selection of materials'and methods, the counsetpr may collect much useless information 
*.and overlook important data.. Tentative criteria cited in Counseling the Individual Student {Rothney 
\ and Aoens, 1949) include: ^ ' ^ . ' ' " 



t. . Any datum about an individual that assists in the understanding of his behavior must be 
' giyen dooconsideration. . ^ , • - ^ 

2. Any da^Ri about an individual that is to be used in his guidance must be appraisied ac- 
curately^ fully, and economically^- - , / -^.^.."^ , 



school is very similar to that of schools in general-weak, GiVen the widespread use of instruments 
of questioQdble validity and utility, the fact that generally less testing takes place in the small schools 
is perhaps a boon to students. Given the goals.of guidance, there is an obvious need to develop new 
and improved methods for assessment. Furthermore, guidelines are needed for generation, collection 
and collation of data^/ 



* . 3. The culture in which the individual is reared ri^ust be thoroughly examined/. 




4 . ^Longltudijnal data must be used in the study of \he indiyiduaf. 




Sectrbn B; .Needs' Assessment^ 



Backgroundand Statement of the Problem 



[ The first step in terms of qcganizing add implennenting a career guidance program is determin- 
ing where students arefrelative to where it is perceived they should be in their career development. 
The comparison of where students are in rplation.tQ where they shoykH^e, or discrepancy analysis, 
is the framework around which a needs assessment program is deu^oped. 

the discrepancy between where they ought to be and where they are represents their ''needs/' 
tlVom which the goals for subsequent programmatic treatments are developed. For example, if the 
program standards maintained that students Entering ninth grade'should knpw at least five occupa 
tipns.in ten clusters, and assessment detecniined that a significant number of students knew five in 
only two clusters, one of the program goals would be geared toward elimination of this discrepancy. 
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Program Goal 



On |he surface, appears.tp be a very straightforward task. However,.a number of prellmi^ 
nary questions need-to be asked. (1) What are appropriate standards for students in this community? 
(2) What IS the optinium method for assessing neieds in relation to this standard? (3) What woufd or 
should constitute a significant discrepancy relative to the standard in question? (4) Where, in terms ^ 
of priority, does this'discrepancy stand relative to all discrefjancies delineated? (5) Are there feasible 
methods and Available resources to attach this discrepancy? and (6) Is addressing this discrepancy 
pqlUically acceptably? ' * . 



Obviously, rnori than a survey of students is needed* Also.mandatory fs an assessment of meth 
^ods, resources, and significant others In both the school and the community. These significant others 
"^faicludCparents, teachers, administrators and community leaders. Support from significan-j^others Is 
^ Os^cLif^he career ^evetofnnent program is to change school policy or jead to reallocatiqp of re- 
soufces- ' \ ' .V ' * ^ 

^ Once needs are ass'essed, human and^physical resources determined, and attitudes and values of 
significant others d^nbed^ prograrn planning can begin. While needs assessment can be viewed as 
, involving only the students, this larger vilw of "needs assessrMnt" in terms of what is neecled to or 
^ ganize and implement an effective program is^dvodted. By)this we mean assessment in terms of 
the currentjtatus of students, schopi an;! cdWrhutfity, Folfowing is a diagram representing the nec 
'^essary pj3ases of needs assessment. . ^ ^ 



Client Assessment 



- The above tn'troductioniaddressed the necessity for assessing student 'needs. A number. of ad- 
ditional questions should afso be asked. Who do you assess? What do you assessrWhen do you 
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assess? How do you assess? How do you handle theda^f yoS-^t^ined and feed it ba^ into the 
system and to the students? ^^^^fT!*^ * * ' ' — 



Who Do You Assess? . - - - ^ ^ ^ . ^ 

/7if the program isK:12 and oriented toward develogm^H t^lC^ it isiniportant to gain infor- ' 
man^jn onjhe developmental status of all students fo^\frh0if5 the program is designed/ In addition, 
since the ultimate goals of the program are to prepare peof^lffor their post school experiences, it is 
almost important to survey those who baj?e left schooUeilhK^by.graduating or dropping out. 

J IC^i. ■ ; 

^ Current sft/cfems^^ssessment ef current student^ helps determine both^where they are on the^ 
career develop^^rt^TOdcler and the value of programmalfc€d|forts to meet their career dev6loj)ment 
^need^ In essence, once a career development program begms^s^essment of students becomes a 
nrieans to evaluate programs and methods. . ^ ' ~ ifi^i ^ 

School leavers. By including dropouts, transfers, and graduateS4a,^A§smenje1J6rts we obtain 
the real "proof of the pudding." Since career guidance programs are^gfingct ed atp rofhoting career ^ 
maturity, including facilitating the transition from school to worKor other ac^pt^J^^alternatives, 
wfixan determine the degree to whi^h we achieve our ultimate goals. These peoplFpirSiTfc^^ 
feedback on the overall value of the program and keep us current on new aod emerging needs. 




What Do You Assess? 



)n new aod emerging needs 



The what of assessment is contingent upon the deveT^rnentjal gqals of th^' program. If specific ^ 
' needs have been addressed programmaticallY, assessment should certainly inclui^e these. This perrnits 
evaluation of orogram efforts. How^^^^^^iJU^^fe^^ be assessed relattve^to overajl develop; / , 

ment criteria \j\ order that^additional needs can be identified and student deyelofiment.record^d, 
Essentially^ §ssessment in this vein*constituted a monitoring of developrnent. .^ / ^ 
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v,^:- ^ t • - > • - ' ^ ^ , ' ' , ^ 

i 1 - rThe when^of assessment, like the vyhat^ h cpntingent upon the program y?K)de. If career devel- 
^opmpnt is viewed as a continuous )?rocess beginhmg at birth and perhaps never reaching an ultfmat^7' 
, '^i culmihatibn^'asses^sment can take plac^ at any juncture.during thatperiod. Obviously^ for asse^Q^nt^^ 
to. take place standards are, needed against^which cesultlcan be compared. I. v^'^v r' 

The foregmng presupposes the existence of a program^oQstgned to facilitate career developrnent. 
It none exists^^assessmept should precede the inauguration of suclj a prpgram. Unless this is done^ 
\ ' resources may be used inappropriately, and glaring needs mjay 6e fgnfofed. Furth^more, when new 
.programs have been implemented, reassessment should be conducted to evaluate them. . , 

\ ^ Prior Students. If the program states or implies lifelong impact, to assess accomplishment of ^ 
program goals vyould entail lifelong fpllow>up of former students. This, however, is not feasible.^^ 
The remedy is to state goals which are. attainable during a feasible time period. For example, if orje 
, of. the program goals is. to have stddents possess the requisite skills to obtain employment, de^termm 
^ inAwhether or not they posses$^hese skiljs would be appropriate. The time to obtain {his informa 
tfon for both eyaluatiffn and feedback purposes would be at the pojnt where a^ignificant number 
had recently engaged in workiSeel<y.ng^behavjor. Therefore, a one-year fgllow up would seem to be J 
. . appropriate. ' «^ ^. . ^ ♦ . , . • ' \ ^ 

J ' ^ ^ 5 ' ' . ' ^ * ^ ^> / . - 

How Do You Assess? ^' ' . a, ^ ^ 

Assessment can be distingu^ished from individual inventory or testing In preparatioo^for coun- 
seling. Assessment in this vein is a group rather than an individual affair. Its purpose is to determine 
overall group needs in pifeparation for programmatic offerings. In other wo^s, we at^e not primarily 
interested in where Janey and Billy are r-rfative to v^h'ere they ou^ht to be, but rather the general ^ 
, group needs relative to some standards. Assessment in fhis,.genre.does np^^lnvolve the deljcacy or 
preciseness that individual inventory requires. What we need is a general picture of the groupy^ de^ ^ 
velopmental heeds. And wie'need to acquire this picture in an optimally cdst effective.way. A 
straightfojWard questionnaire appears to be most appropriate when the followmg factors.are/con 
'sldered: . , ' \ " \ : - ' ' ' 

■ ,;■ .■ : -• .. - " ^: . . ■ - , - -^X - 

. . , 1^ CosT - assessment for these purposes would require extensive use of standardizecl measures. 
_ V 'These are expensive,' ^ ' • > ^ . ' ^ ' 




2."^ Norms - In rpany schools the student popjulaiion may'differ radically from^ the grqups on , ] 
which- the ^standardized inStrunfents were, ribrrhed.' * ' , ^ ^ 

^3. Time to explore ^.11 of the domains of intei^est through ^standardized m|?sures%ould be 
inbrdindtely trnie consumfAg. . ' - - ^ ' / ' ' 

Localtzation - Tdq^llyxionstructed sDrveys can ba tailored to the program and,the^pu : 
, lation./ ^ . r ? / ' » •* , - - ^ ^ 

Atdministratioh - questipnna1r:e surveys do not retire ^the sp 
r^'^^i ' conjaitiQiisij ^ - ^> \ . ' ~ .T^v 

^ • ^ 6. -^Scoring - maoy standardized procedures require machine^ot computer scoring, increasing" 
. / " / /the cost and creating a time Jag:' . * _ .^^ . 1 *^ ^ " vi(, • 
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^ 7. .^Jgterpretation - the use of diverse standardized measures woii^ require a difficult syn- 

t ^^sin.order to piaKe the data meaningful. * * \ 

. ^.Lnterpretatipn to students - we live in a time when standardized Jnstrurrients are frequently 
- *"vTewed as revealers of truth, this makes interpretation of standardized results difficult at 
.best. f ' / . T ■ -I ' \ ' ■ ' 

. . . .^hile questionnaire surveys, seem to be most feasibl.e.for global assessment, if irrtensiv? assess * * 
ment gr evalua^on df a particular iacet of career development is needed, then selection of an appro- , 
pr.iate*^standardized instrurnent wcSlTld perhaps^be better. Jhe^problerri involves identification of >^ 

" the appropriate instrument • . ' * ^ • ^ 



*fieview 



In reviewing literature ariSresearCh on assessment of rural vouth, little was found regarding tN 
needs assessment process itself* Consequently, models, methods and materials specific to the assessN^ 
ment of rural youth were notable for their^b|ence. Given the lack of resources, particularly for re- 
search and devejppment efforts related to rpral guidance, it is highly unlikely that many such modefs, 
methods and mater'ials exist. ' ; - , ' ^ ^ 

■ ^ " / ' " • ' , / - ' 

* .-^ Career guidance objeatives essentially represent a series of statements regarding wher^students^^ 
in general, ought to be .in terms of gVoup career developrnent norms. Very qften this "ought to be"^- 
IS based upon theoretical presuppositions' and is not supported by emRirical data. Nevertheless, once 
*a model has been adopted, these objectives become^the developmental goals for the guidance program. 
« Jhe next step, m terms of program orgaTiization and imp|ementation,,^tletermining where, students 
are rel^tilelgLvwhere they ^ ought to be/' This determination is the^fi^ stage of a needs a^gfs 



ment. 




Standardized Instrum^Xs * ^ 4 

»' . For assistance in selecting a stanjlai^d.i^ed instrument for assessing some aspect'of career ^gpel 
opment, one cap turn^ th^ Handbook for the Evaluation of Career Educatign-Prhgrams (Develop- 
mental Associat^sjne^/draft, 1974). During 1974 and 1975 a natibhwlde search ^nd review of in-' 
strurn^nts.which meetsured career education objectives was conducted as part of the sttdy for this 
state pf the art report. *Over one hundred instruments were reviewed during two separate panel 
meetings, the panels recommended ten instruments for u?e and another four as being promising. 
The ten included: . . . ^ 

• ■■■■ . . . ■ , . - 

. 1. Career Development I nveritory (CDI) , 
21 -^uth Inventory . * * ' '/ \ . , 

.\ Z. -NewlVlexicOtCareerEdugatTon Test Series- Career OrieritedActLviti 

• ■ ^ • .■ ■ . " ■ . ' 

■ 4. Piers*Harris Children's Self Concept Scale ' 

5. Codpersrriith' Self Esteerri Inyentorv (long form) " . '^^ 



6, Hovv^ I See Myself ^ • ; ; ^ : ,) 
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. » 7; .Assessment of Career Deyelopfnent (ACD) - 
Career IVlaturitv Inventory (CM I.) . ^ ^ 

9.^ifferential Aptitude Test (DAT) ^ " - ^* > - : 

* ' JO. Self Observation Scale-"' » : ' f . _ . * ; ~ 

Those recommended as being promising Included: , • 

■ , ^ ^ ' ♦ *^ , . , r * „ - ••^ . ' ' ' V • 

1. New IClexico Career Education Test Series - Career Planning, Job Application, Career 
" Development ' • ^' ^ • 

""'- 2. Minmesota Cognitive Questionnaire for CareerEducation 

^. 3, Orientation of Career Concepts - - , . \ ^ 

4. Empjoyment Readiness Scale ^ 

Recommendations were made and data were presented on what the tests actually measure, how 
they correspond to c6mm*on career objectives, and what their limitation's are. 

. Of the instruments at^proved by. the panel, two are worth specific commentbecause tpey at 
tempt^to assess studef>t career development needs in a comprehelisive fashion-777e Career Maturity 
lr\veritory {CM) din6Assessrner)tvf Career Developrnerit , 

' The Career M^rity Inventory. This instrument, developed By Johri 0. Crites, is designed to/ 
assess What its title states-career maturity. Dorrald Syper Tlas provided the conceptual basis for 
this instrument. Essentially the CMI con$ists of two types of measures, an attitude ^cale and a com 
petence test. The (S5mpetence Test is actually a composite of five subtests: (a) Knowing Yourself 
* {Self Appraisal), (b) Knowing About Jobs (Occupational Information); (c) Choosinaa Job (Goal 
S^lectioQ). Id) LQoKing AbeadjPlanning)\ (e) What Should They Do? (Problem Sojving). In these 
tests h/^potheticaj'stituations a"re presented and the jndlyidual is askejd to dhoose one of five courses 
of action. The Attitude Scale at^mpts to assess the dispositions the individual has toward career^ . 
choice and entering the world of work. Ffve diqensipns are covered, (a) J revolvement in the choice 
process; (b) Orientalion toward work, (c) Independence in decision making, (d) Preference for career 
choice factors; (e) Conceptions of the choice process. o > , , 

» Whil^4he original, pool of items for this instrument was ration^ally derived, the final selection 
of items for inclusion was based upon empirical considerations. Ti:iose items which differentiated 
among age and grade levels were included. No/ms have been developed for grades S^tfirough 1Z 
Thus, normative cpmparisons canrbe nriade. > 

Assessment of Career Development (ACD). This new instrument (1974) putxiut by ACT is 
designed for, use with *eighth through eleventh grades-^'as part of a school's developmental career 
guidance progra)n/' Jts stated purpose is to help counselors and administrators gain the information 
lieeded to pl^n and develop a'^career guidance.prograrn and to ^>sses^prograrTrs already iniJUated. The 
scales in the ACD are structure on the following cSreer.development components: ' ^ " * 

' -(a) ' Occupational Awareness * , * ' • r 



<b) Self Awareness. ^ " ^ ,^ 

_ (c) Career Pljanning^and Decision Mailing ^ ^ - ^ ^ > ^ 

The Oqi^pational Awareness components included items dealing with occQpatienal knowledge (oc ' 
cupational char dcteristlts and occupational preparation fequirements) and exploratory occupatiortal ' 
experiences (formal and informal). The corfiponents refa"tefi to Self Awareness include preferred 
job charactenstics {job values and working condition pre^rentes),. career plans {educational plans, 
occupationalVjeferences, certainty of occupational preferences), and perceived Reeds for help. 
Career Planning and Decision Mat.ing.include careei; planning knowledge (b^^sic career development 
principles, reality'^factors, career planning process) and career planning involvement (seeking Infor- 
mation, doing and experiencing, focusing informatio'^n and experience, making career plans) I'n^ 
addition students are asked to incficate their reactions to career guidance experiences. Also prov4ded 
IS the option \o include up. to nirieteen locally developed items. Ajroup summary report as Well as^ 
a list of the individual reports-are provided. Results can be compared to norrns (national or local) 
or to performance levels expected by the schools. Guidelines for determming expected performance 
levels (EPL) arQ provided. " , ^' * - ' 

t ' , • . . ' * . . . 

The-erriployment pf instruments such as the ACD or the CM I requjres more than mere adrnin- 
istration. Concepts and items rieed to be analyzed taseejf ttiey include those which are of local 
concern. These instruments arei^ased upon the authors' conceptlori of vocatior\al maturity and what 
subject matters must be mastered to develop vocationally. If locatpfogram planners and developers'^ 
have a differing cor^ceptidn, employing either of these instruments would be measuring by t"fie>?/ron§^ 
yardstick, • ' ^ / - ^ - \ 

While ACD does allow locally selected criterion-referenced assessment, th^. selection of criteria 
at this juncture would undoubtedly involve subjective judgffient. What is neeoSd are empincally 
validated standards and criteria. In the words of Garth Sorenson (1974): ' % ; ^ 

Given my view of counseling and prograrn evaluation, it seems to me that we need ^ 
a criterion-referenced test battpry that samples the entire domain of knowledge and 
skills that a student must master in the process of-pfepariog for a career. Such a test 
' battery would not necessarily shpw a sttidenf s^rahk in rejation to pth'er student. 
But the battery Uam imagming.v\/Duld,provide' detailed mformatipn ^out what a , 
student has learned at a particular point in his career and'what he |ieeded to'learn. 

V - next. It would reflect couplcffy^ . 

] * would be truly diagnostic/in tha^^t wou'lfl npt only report a student'? standing jn ^ ' 

relation to an absolute norm, but wi^ld also indicat^n^sp^cific' weaknesses arid' ^ 
the kind of training he needed to corr^t those wetnesses.: ' 1 1 vvould be valid #or ' ' ^ 
curriculum evaluation. Such a^est-^^ould be cqnriplex^ritf might b§,tim6^bnsuming;, 
it wpuld fJrobably need to be constructed as a part of an TnstrUctlonal system, (p, 56) 

Several problems accrue relative to needs assessment ih a systems approach. Forenpostamong 
them are^termmation and specification of goals and behavioral objectives against which students' 
currejj^erformances are assessed. Standards relate to^ standardization wh ich, in some aspects, h 
contl^ry to the ends of guidance, but-which appears to be the cornerstone of a "systenns Approach." 
, OutpCtsire prescribed, inputs are.measured, and the process is fnonitqred until those prescribrd 
outputs are acl\ieve.d. Means to the encis (outputs) are viewedj^or^lf6ij|vantlS"ftte degree that 
they produce the prescribed outputs. Wbile'the systems approach^pFG^d^guJdarTa§, provides a way 
of planning, devefopment, implementatiorrand'evatgatipn for indh^dual^roup guidance activities, 
It must be more than this.xln^sseflce^ a guidance pro#am needs to>0vi4edach student the, personal 
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attention reflecting their unique characteristics. Counseling is a personalized,, infifc^^ffaju^ 
which th&cpunselor serves tp promote the individpal humanness of each counselee. AtJ^Xhjiper 
sonal dimension that is the essence of counseling and^guidance, and tt if .^isl5^pHai^}fij»^iq^^ 
which differentiates counseling and guidance from other disci plines. Prescribing g oalsjQr agroup; 
/ organizing activities to assure the achievement of the goals and" objectives robs guidance and coun 
seling qf this unique dimension. Group assessment, planning and evaluation are better left to those 
/disciplines where students are tre ' \ 

Counseling is always a personalized affair. Always because even regarding vocational matters 
there are personal choices to be made. In nriMALxases with- many students, particularly when voc^ 
tional matters are of central concem, there rtiavH^e similar situations and patterns of development. 
However^ there must be some one person wh6 accepts the responsibility for assisting the individual 
in analyzing unique personal.problems. To such situations someone must bring particularized 
knowledge of the individual in'order to help that person vvith developmental needs.^Furthermor^,^ 
thi^ someone must be reajdy^ to adapt techniques and methods' to fit the manifest needs of tf^e indi 
vidual. ' • ♦ 

gToLp techniques such ascTasses in occupations or infusing occupational information into cur 
ricul^r offerings may assist the individual in making a vocational choice. I| is possible that informa 
tion obtained from such classes may stiplulate the student to make ^ore thorough examination 
pf a proposed occupation. However, given a responsibility to serve each student, the classes must 
'6e supplemented by a counselor's individual work with each student 

in a similar vein, the specification of performance objectives appears to be antithetical to 
guidance approach. The gestalt qi individual human development, the concern of the counselor, 
cannot he broken down into finitejjarts. A summary of Johnny's performances in terms of beha^ 
viQ(;al objectives gives^is no real pictjjre of hjm._^ Wh|{we need is a synthetic conception of the 
"wholV' of Johnny^ not an iaeomplete enurneration of the parts. . 

• The Role of Group Assessment > " 

- ^ \ ' 

Sincg'the purpose of guidance is to serve individuals, needf should be individu^ly determined. 
. * White the counselor can serve the individual in more ways than through individual counseling, it 
.must be remembered that individual counseling is the heart of a c&unseling and guidance program. 
. As .^uch, time to perform this vital function must be closely rguarded. To Obtain addit^nal time for 
, , ^inSiyidual cgynseiing and in preparation for individual counseling certain kinds of groiTp assessment 
can apply. But, in doing group assessrtient, the counselor needs toj;eniembertbat the students ar^ 
, his/h^^concerrir-nbt.the economy, social order or school. Group assessment shouljj entail determi- 
natfon of Student needs as perceived by students, not as determined by discre^ncy between pre 
'•-wJScribed standards and behavior. Consequently, what need to be develojDed are methods and materTal 
for^etermining student self-pwceived needs and the means to translate these into goals amenable to 
groupj^actice.. If such a translation c§p be effected, not^only vvill the counselor benefit fronn the 
trrcrea^ ti^e made available by group assessment to provide personal attention to the individual 
student, but the student wiH enjoy the benefits oT support^and feedback from the group. 
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GOAL^ANDOBJECTrVES _ ' '"^ f 
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Karen Kimmel • ' 
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. The literature is rich with systems models for guidance program plannihg, development, and 
evaluation {Ryan, 1972, The Center for Vocational Education, 1976, Wellman, 1971, and Mannebach 
and Stilwell, 1974), but little evidence can be found that they are being utilized in curat schools. 

A sy.stems approach for guidance programming for rural schools should provide a frarnewprk 
in terms of general and specific pupil objectives and outcomes, and j^gram process objectives, and 
strategies.designed to fulfill the students' needs and desires. ' . . ' ' . 

r7\ universal element m systems literature is that once general tasks or functions are assigned* or 
undertaken by guidance program. coordinators, a means by which specific ends to which these tasks 
or functfons are directed needs to be identified and used, Wellman (1971) suggests that the process 
Jlow in translating individual or groqp needs to expected j)utcomes for guidance program use is as 
fbllows: * 

Need§ — . ^ Program Goals 

f"]- ' • ; - ■ - 1 - 

Developmental \ :Jt^ Process ^ 

Objectives " * \ dbjegtives ^ 



1 



Behavioral 



Process Strategies 



, Objectives • ^ . * - 7^* I Process A'ctivation 

Ryan (1972) and Wellman (1971) define program goals as fong^range operational delmeatipns 
of needs.. While goals rgflect student needs that have been identified* or suggested through a variety 
bf^ethocls,^t'heyr^are stitl top far remove:^ and too confounded by other influences' t6i)e adequate 
for guidance program pfenning. Canjpbeil et af, ( T 971) suggest that'in most cases career guidance 
program goals ace actually statements of services to be performed, e.g., group cpuns6nng,Job place 
meot, career center operation, pei;?onal/soQial counseling, and testing. It is suggStodthat while pro 
gram jgoals provide statements of functional focus, mpre specific direction is oeeded. A yariety^pf 
terms is used in theTiterature for the second level of program function statements. Ryan (1972) 
suggests the tgrm "subgoals," Wellman (1971) titles them "develppmehtal objectives," Gysfaers and ^ 
Mpore (1974) app^y'^the ter;B "developmental goal," and Drier (1972) moves from statements of 
program concepts to goals at the second level. These authors agree that no' matter what title you 
give to second level statements of program intent, they should be pperationalfy defined for jmple 
mentation at the institutional level. CJampbefl et ah (1971) suggest tha Program objectives lor ca 
reer guidance should ' - . ' . • 



r. 



. 1. evolve from a conceptual scheme reflecting our present state of knowledge of educatipn 
arid Vocational development ' ^ :^ 

. specify an integrating basic philosophy and/or mission. 

« * * • F - ' ' 

' . . '* ^ - 

3. focus on learner behavioral outcomes " ^ ' * . . 

4. be achievable within a specified period of time, e.g., within the time constraints oi the 
. ^educationaUystem. ' - 

5. be amenable to evaluation ' . ' 



~ 6. be operationally translated into practice,^ - ^^^^^^rv: ' • ) * ^ 

Many program objectives ar'e usually necesscuiy for each program goal. This set of goal related ob- 
*|^ti^^s operationally define the hypothesized guidance program contributions.^ 

The literature r$ very consistent on the next step of program planning. There appears to. be ^ 
overwhelming support for the concept of developing behavioral objectives. They provide for^program 
efficiency, communication, specification of methods and resources to be used, criteria for measuring 
learner performance, and the framework for program monitoring. While ^behavioral objectives have 
J3een used in industry, business, and the military for many years, Tyter (1934) is credited with their 
introduction into education. Since that time, several authors have given direction to their jiise in^ 
education {Bloom, 1956; Mager, 1962, and Kibler et al., 1970), the Sixties show^ promise for the 
use of behavferal objectives guidance when Wysong (1969), Tennyson and KJaurens (1969), and 
Gysbers and Moore (4974) began to incorporate behavioral objectives into their writings and coun 
° $elof;preparation practice. , ^-^ • ^ - 

* , - . " * ^ ' ^ _' 

While the literature lacks evidence that indicates the use of behavioral ^objectives in rural schools,' 
it dpes provide models and criteria that can be utilized. No, assumption is made that the development 
o.r use of behavioral objectives should be any different in rural than in any other schools. The assump 
tion is made that educators in rural schools need to apply the process of developing locally derived 
»data based behavioral objectives to take into account their unique conditions, resources, community 
expectations, and needs, <> ^ j 

A review of liter^tjjre related to behavioral objectives revealed a very consistent presentation 
of structure and use. One model which describes the necessary. elements and use of behavioral ob- . 
jeetives if found .in the Qareer Planning Support System Matei-ials (The Center for Vocational Edu- [ 
cation, 1976). This model presents the following^ four elements of an objective: 

The group of students (or adulte) who will perform, a desired task 

A task that the actpr.cap be seen or heard performing , ^ 



1. 


(A). 


Actor{s) • 


2. 


(B) 


Behavior 


3. 


(C) = 


Con- . 






di.tion(s) 


4. 


(D) " 


Degree of 






Success' 



What the actor has to work with to perform th^^Sfesired task; can 
be materials or a setting ^ 

The criterion that can be used to determine whether^a stud^t ha^ 
.successfully mastered the behavior prescribed by thebeh^vioraU 
Objective. , / ' - >. 



Some olF the verbs l^ted bylVlager (-1962) describing the expected actor behavior ^re: 

' ' / ' T ^ i . " ^ ^ / 

To recall To illustrate • To identify, 

5 Jo name To demonstrate T6 construct 

To change » To compare To order 

This set of word^4s open to few interpretations. Several authors describe the co/?c(/Y/o/?,elemeot <5T 
a behavioral objective as those words that describe either the setting of the actor or that state whalt 
.materfals or information will be given the actor to perform the desired task(s). Cikewise, there 
seems to bp agreement as to how the achievement of the objectfve degree of success should* be stated 
-Descriptive adjectivesor adverbs and numbers are most often suggested. The following five state- 
ments are ]^;^^pte of Cfit^fta for devetepTng this eTemerfTof a t)eiraviofal elBjective. ^ ~T 

1. Describe minimum degree of success (such as two out of three Jimes), percentage (such 
.V as 7S), OF proportion.(such as 3/4). 

2j State those items that must be included in the response jn order for the response to be 
correct. > > * * ^ - ^ . 

3.. Set time limits on work to be accomplished, e.g.. Write a 300-word story within five 
minutes, or the student will interview tbree-workers for 15 minutes each within a two 
W6ek period. . I 

. \ Indicate the person(s) who will assess or evaluate the performance as su^essful, . 

Judged by Icqunselor ^ - / 

Rated by classmates 

Reviewed by parent * - \ ^ 

Checked for completeness by self. ^ ' - . \ ' 

5. Use descriptive wocds or phrases that set the standarcjs for success, ^ 



Words - 

Exactly ' 
Successfully 



Phrases ^ 

Without error .*' ^ \ . 
That me^ts.established criteria. ; * 



As increased pressure for guidance program accountabifity occurs, sc^iools that qse the above form 
of describing exp^cted. behaviors on the part of the learrier will be in an excellent position to d|moh 
strate thr-ojj gh ha rd data^the worth and effectiveness of their guidance programs and services. 

Behavioral objectives bring meaning and-measuremeflLMo the g\ijdance program^s^Q^j||^|fl ^ , 
developmental goals by defining sequential development relationships in terms olbehayior tRftcan 
be described from observation, objective measurement,^andjelf regdrts. Jacobsen and Mitchell 
(1975) demonstrated the importance of tKis.point by developing a master plan for career guidance 
and counseling for the Grossmont Union High School D^trffet which is based upon student and pro 
gpaTO goals, subgoals and behavioral objectives. The master pfan approach provides a possibl^ftiodel 



for rurat school use. 



Career developfnent theory can and should provide the b^sis for detefminlng behaviorat'objec 
tives appropriate to tfie maturity level of the learner and related to the sequential developmerffal : 
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pbjectives of any guidance program (Wellnnan, 1971). The literature suggests that as schools use ; 
behaviorar'objectjves to define the developniental tasks of learners across the broad range oi i'ndi 
vidua! growth and career development maturation (grades K 14), tfiefe are generally agreed upon 
concjBpts that plannersjhpuld consider, Zaccaria (^1965) reports the following concepts. that are 
generally accepted by' the guidance profession: - - • , 

^ \^. tndividuaFgrowth'and development is continuous. ^ ^^S?^" 

Z IrTdi^trcral^rowth can be divided into periods oMtfe stages for descriptive^urposes., 

l_JjKlmdiialsin.Bach4i ceftairi general charaeteristics that 



, , they have in common. , , ^^^7. 

4. Most individuals, in a given culture, t3fass through similar developmental stages. 

5. The society makes certain demarids upon individuals. ^ 

6. These\demands are^ relatively uoftorm for all members of the society., 

7. The.deimands differ from, stage to stage as the individual goes through Jhe clevelopmentaf 
procesi ^ r''>^'^> '? r-^y^j] ir' [ i , [■ ) ^ . 

U Developmental crises occur when the individual perceives the dem^and to alter his/her 
present ilSehavior and master new learnings. ' 



9. In meeting and mastering developmental crises, Jhe individual moves from one develop- 
mental stage of maturity to another developmental stage of maturity. 

10. The task appears in its purest form atone stage. ^ ^ 

' y * 

11. Preparation for meeting the developmental crises or developmental tasks 9ccurs in the 
^ life stage-prior tb the stage in which it must be mastered. ' ' ^ 

. ^ . • . 1 - ' ^ ■ / ^ \ ' - / \ 

. 12. the devejopmental task or crises may arise again during a laterljhase in somewhat differ 

ent formJ . . 

_ ; / - - - - i ^ ^ '^r \ ' - _ ■ ' 

^ 13 The crisis or tasfe^must be mastered before the individual can,successfully movf'bn tp a 

subsequent de\^jbpmental stage. ' ^ . * ^ - 

14. Meeting the crisis successfully by learning the required task leads to societal approval, 
happiness, and success with later'crises and their correlative tasks. \; 

15. flailing in meeting a task^Qr-crisis leads to disapproval by society. " . , 

* • *• *- 

Career-guidance program planned need to consid^ the career development maturation stages 
or periods that learners experience (Crites et aK,,Osipow, 1968; Super et al., 1963; Herr, 1966). ^ 
Furthermore, the critidal content for learning needs to be classified.into dtrmains. Bloorp (1956) 
suggests that learning can^be categorized into the following three broad domains: 



/"^ . The cognitive domain Tnvotves such behaviors as thinking, knowing, and problerh-^ 

. ; , ' solving. This area is concerned wlth^tig ability to retajn kriqwledge, understand 
. *pnnciptd^ancl^nceptsrapply1nfornriatiGn or skills, and eva 

\ AffectXyh Oomaln • * . /: ,.r£^ . T - * " * ' 

/ . The affective area of behavior involves attitudes, interests, values, social adjustment^ . 

, * ^ and fhe development of appreciation. Thfs area is concerried vyith specif ym 

haviors that will reflect the student'siselings towand the material he/she is studying 
X * or the willingness to.do^something, / . • ^' ^ • M ^ ^ ^ 

' ' . * . * ' . ^ ' . . • - 

Psychomotor Domain^- ' ^ ^\ ' . - ' 

Behaviors ii;i the psychomotor^^area emphasize physjcallkill. They include gross^ , . 

body mov^men\s, fine nnrotor movements, sp6ech behaviors^ and nonverbal com- 
^ , munication behaviors, such as gestures and body movements. The beha\(i6rs in 
^ . > this area may not be as important to your career developnient program as the ^ 

'^..^ behayi^ in the cognitive and affectFve area. . \ " ^ . • 

- ' *5 . ' ^ \j . ' ' - * ' ' ' * ' 

. ^ A review of the literature yielded several references whicji suggest tbat materials h^e^been ^ 
jleveloped for rural school use-and th"at,.in certain locations throughput the' country, rurat schools^ 
are beginning' to. utilize the. process of local developing data based goals and behavio^f objectives in 
mpdityingjxisting dr. developing new career guidanjre grparams^and actiyjlies. ] ^ .f? 

- Merrel and Steffens (1972) indite that in thqir^wprk through the Western States Small School 
Project, they extensively utilized gMs and behavioral objectives. #Their efforts focused upon the de. . 
velopment of integrated career development curricufumjearnirig units including iristrilctional state 
ments. T+Jese statements contained specific goals am? ^ecth^s fdr rural youth Fiertaining to specific 

,^^reas of the program. ^ . ^> ^ ^^ / ^ "/^ ^ ^ : — 



' A guidance-reiatedproject in ruraf Nortn Carolina divided qccupatibnal education progranms 
among the lower,, middle, and upper grades, aqd integrated the academic and occupational cuitic:—^^^^ 
. ulum within the context of a total approach to career^planning and preparation.^ The'9q?ls,.Qrpce||^^^', 
^ objectives, and product objectives were writterTBy the developers of th&project and deaftAV4^^ 
/education for qccupatiofial proficiency tearrb!l,'^1971). '--^ - -^ -^^^^^H'^titif. 

|5uring the past two years. The Center for vocational Educatipnffarbeen fi§ld testing aCa/eer 
' fljanning Support System fCPSS) in forty fwa4cjioBls.Jpjc^^^^t^^^^ Of these forty ,\ 

\>N0 schools, 30 percept (fourteen schools)' aVe classified as rur^l or small schools. One major aspect 
Lof CPSS is the/equirement that tfie guidance.program be based upon .local .data-based priority goals 
and-behayiorai enabling^and briterlon objectives. The experiences^epqcted during the field test 
period.in these rural scfiools support the notion that they'not .only >ee the value in developing pro 
^ ^rams using tbe behavioral objective^pproach,bufttave|d4monstrated their intent by im^tementlng 
thepcoc^s^^atth? higlMehool level (Th? Centec fdr Vocational Education, 1976). ' * ^ 

. ' Herr and Cramer ( 1972| suggest that the use of behavi(^al objectives and^eveloprnental tasks , 
helps developers 'describe a set of demands with which the individual nriust cope as well as way of ^ 
looking pt hoW agiyen individual is attainirlg such an expectation. *EjurthermorB, they reinforc^ the ^ 
^ point^that use" of .locally developed Qb[ectives.,b9tter ;assur;es sequential <ieve)p^mental .experiences 
ancl prescdbes aliemativemethods of coping successfully with developmental Jtgsks. : e^ 



f heJijerature revpajs that over thjrty-fiy^ Sfate Departments of Education have developed"^ 
models sjnce X972. Kansas, Kentucky rWewjlersey) Wisconsin, New Hampshire, Maine, Hawaii, 
and Iowa are but a few examples of state career guidance models developed with the aid of ruraf 
school counsejors which incfude the use of g^ls and behavioral objective as a critical step in the, 
proce^ fratfteworX. AdditForially, numerous rural school guidance progr^n guides were identified 
(Sheyboy^an^ J971; Union Grove, 1972; CE5A,Nq. 9, T973>Ros?vil[e, tf73;jGeorgia, .1972).^ _ , 
*These guides Jse locally derived. goals and bdiavidratobjectives for the development of new career 
guidance^fctivitie^and rfiaterials.;^' ; r' * ' "-^^ . 't-:_:;-;:r*:4^- : 

• The literature suggests that rural schools a^at least at the point of acc^ting the. use of localfy ' 
developed, data based program goals and behavioral objectives, ^f^owever, most of the numerous 
references do not provide evidence that rural schools are in fact using locally derived goals and be- ' 
havio^l objectives. They merely confirm* the existence ofjuidelines for possible use jn rural schools. 

Lastly, the literature suggests that there are certain cautions that guidance leaders should re^og- 
* nlze as they attempt to develop local data based program goals andand behavioral objectives. PopKam 
(196S) and Morrison (196&) have analyzed soifie of the factors which may contribute to resistance' " 
toward the use of behavioral objectives. These authors suggest that the-use of behavlorai objectives 
mjght be viewed as mechaQj^|tic, dehumanizing^ destructive of educational values, and isolated from 
other educational outcomes. They also suggest that educators, including counselors, will find the task 
,of •developing beha^/ioral objectiv^es difficult, and t(ieir initial attempts will, in all probability, lack 
.specificity. However, through practice, reinforcement, and use, educators will find that the task be 
comes less |ormidable* ' * - ^ ^, •• 

The l^ational AssSkmenUor Educational Progress A^QJ'i) summarizes the need for locally ^ • 
based career development objectives. It suggests that local gdWance planners confer at length wfth 
teachers, administrators, and inter.ested laymen to gain advice on the fqcus of their school's guidagce 
program. By participating in the development and review of program objectives, they wnTgaln aware- 
ness of the importance of §^uidance to youth and adufts in their cpmmunity. 
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■ ' RESOURCE ASSESSMINTJ . /l ' 

. .--fc:: - 

Wayne Hammerstrom , 

— . ' V ' ; 

Resources are mce to ha^^e arpund when you need ^?^fn, but uatii then they can be filed away' 
^a ypur iTiind 6r in'alarge cab^het.'. Norso! Resources affe used corfstantly and the riore a perspn 
becomes aware of them the more valuable and useful /mey become, Any accumulation of nrateriars, ^ 
eqbipment, programs, funds or ideas.might be qpnsidefed a resource. , HQwevep, tbeir worth as some- ^ 
thing yoy can rely upon requires some analysis^bf thieir merit, valuef, or usefulness.. Thjs^onscious ^ 
analysis is resource assessmentst ' . • , ' — 

- . ■ / \ / ^"^ ^ ^ ' r 

' Resource assessment involves two process. (1) identifYing^resources,*and (2) evaluating them. 
^Mere identification of a resource tells nothing about jts value or worth. Value must b^judged bV 
~some acceptable criteria. Typically, assessmentpf resources is determined through an Informal process, 
although a few $ystemati2ed: approached are beginning to appear (Wilson el al., 1975; Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell, and Company, 1974). ^ ' ^ . ^ 

- ' 

Two important components of resource assessment, which many resource assessrnents'fail to 
include, are the questions, jl) Who.wlUse the resources?-administrators, tounselors, rteea^chers;^ 
students? and (2) For whatpurpose'are the resourfces intended? Before resoui-ges c^n be sought and' 
gathered^ some focu^or guideline ought to be estabHshed. =flesaurce needs of curriculum staff may _ ^_ 
be tfuite different from resource needs of students. Different*asers of resources require different , 
criter^ for selecting and usm5 resources. . \ ^ - * \ ^ 

In establishing and operating a career resource center for adult plients, the staff of the Career _ 
Education Project used th^ following questions to guide planning and expansion of their resource ^ 
center: * - - * ' ' ^* * 

. ' Who will be using the collection? • . ' « . 

,^ : f What kinds of materials will they neecJ? 

,^ From what sources can the necessary niaterials be acquired?, . - . 
. Whatprocedures will be required for: ^ - . . ^ , V 

Ordering and record keeping? . ^ - ^ .-.^^^ 

Determining ^pace needs, furnishings, and equipment? 
« ; ' : Cataloging and- classification? t . . . 



• ' ^ Dissemination and circulation? 
. WhSt are the ?taff requirements? . * . *- ^ 



, \^ 'How will the collection be used? ' ' > . 

' {Tobin, Banks agdSzYmanski, 1975, p. 4) •> . * ^ *^ 

Determining the utility of a resource is different from determining its inherent characteristics. 

. A l^ource which is appropriate in one. setting m^y not be appropriate in another. Td determine this, 
X^euser of the resource needs to establish criterla^for judgement based upon the context in whTch the 

, resource wilt be used. Such criteria of utility are external to the characteristic^ of the resource ^tself. 
For example, the Occupauonal Outla^j^andbpok providts an. excellent description oioccupational 
prospects frbm a national perspective, but its utility for local, use is less appropriate. The goals pr , \. 
needs of eaph user determines the utility of a resource, not siiyipl/ the quali^ of the material. "Selec- 
tion and dev^pmenfof appropriate occupational inforitiatibn presupposes consideration of the needs, 
of the group for whgm the mat6rials are'lntended'' {tMlls, 1973, p. 24)<- - ~ 

Assessment of a resource eventually jnvolves ^ decision whether to, accept (select) or reject the 
resource. Te facilitate that decision, Htlli'( 19731 syggests a decisiotynaking modolr-^The first step 
is to identify the goal or need for which the resource is:intended. D^ta is collected for making the 
Idecision, including information about the evajuator's values, interests, and biases. The.data and 
alternative oulcomes of the decision ar^ evaluated until a decision is made to either select the re 
source^ gather more information, orreject it. ^ ^ ^ 

" •*' " ^ * 

^ The advantage of describing assessment as. a decision making process is that this places less em , 
phasis on thSdecider's "expertiseV and more on the compQnent parts of the* decision, i.e., information, 
, analysis, sejection. Decision making skills can be taught to others. How,ever, efnphasizlng assessment 
as an expejrt judgment may give the irrtpression that assessment is a status right. Unfortunately, Hilte 
did not give enough endorsement to assessment as a decision making te^nique. Instead, he lapsed 
into the familiar pattern of listing criteria intrrnsic to the resource and not to its use. 

Hoppock (1963) encoarafe^school-x^Qupg^rsjo .teach their.students a little about assessing , 
rnaterials themselves. CounselQrs, instructjDrs and librarians do not have time to evaluate and screen 
all materials, especially wheD^espucce^erves.the/ieeds of different users. Yet, although students 
. may be taught some appraising ability, the counselor "can never escape ethicaland professional re 
sponsiblity for himself knowing the tjuSlt^W publicafio'ri&^ to which he refers his students. . ..." 

,"(p.43). . .^r^ic, . ^ . , ^ 



Hoppock begins re^aucGe3SsesswjE^»4itb,6ve.6ssential qd^ When? Where? Who? .Why? 

How? Resources heed to be appraised for the timeliness oT the information provided, Jthe source and 
geographic limitations erf the^^deJieep/*«Mfe^fiMlity of the* source and authorship, the purpose(s) 
int®d^ed^,^§^adlbgJD2?ft&d by whi Hoppock posed 

. - .ci^it4caLquestions4or resource assessment, but he did not specify criteria for judging resource quality 

^"stamferds^, - . ^ . . . ^ , ; 

_ - • . ^ ~C ^ . 

*r , , , T.o.help establish standards for the preparation or evaluation of occupational resources, the 
National Vocational GdltlailiCe Association (NVGA) has periodically revised and published occupa 
tional information ^uidelipes (Hoppock^ 1963, Baer and Roeber, 1964, Isaacspn, 1971, and Weinrach; 

. 1974). The N VGA's resource checklists cover many of the same concerns as Hoppock's critical ques^ 
tions. accuracy of the information, currepcy, usability, reader appeal, and thoroughness (Ksaacson, , 
1971). As example of the types of cbecklistxriteria, the following questions summarize the conclusions 
of an NVGA sp^ial committee report on standards for occupational information. * 

1. Wtj'o are lhe*pubHsher, the sponsoring Organization, and ttie author, ancj what a>e their 
qualificati'ohs?^ ' , " • ' . . . 



2. Is the date of publication shown and the dates when the material vyas gathered? Is there 
- -..prGvision for brin ging the-capid ly ^ftangi ng nriatf rfal bp to date? 

Does thepubltcatfon indicate its purpose, its limitatidffsTarid iBiegroups to whom it *^s 
'77^^ intqnded^ - , ^ ^ . ~ ^ ^ r ; 

^J;..Opes^th€LPub Heat ion relate to the rv^eds of varying groups^according to age, educationaT 
',\ attainment, social and ec9fK)mic backgrounds? - . * ^ 

^ 6. Is the occuRation cfescrjbed accurately and objectively, withoiJt'advertising or attempts 
*; 3 at recruitment? ' , ' c , . ^ \ " ^ . \ j 



€. Is the occupation described as a way of life as wejl as a way of making a living^ 

1. Is the social and economic significance of:the occuaption properly presented? ^ 

8. Ifthe occupational study is intended, for high schoojjor c^ll^ srtudents, Ts the content. - 
sufficiently wmprehensive to include all factors.thatmay be significant m'career choice^ 

^ Is the^le clear, concise, interesting, and adapted to thelieeds^f the regder for whom 
\he material is intended? Is the physical format attractive and suited t* thejieeds of the 
^ders? Is the statistical materiaTproperly treated and presented as simply as pos^ible^ 

10. Are the research methods that were used, properly explained?- - ^ ^ <^ 
IBaerandBpeher, 1964,pp. 160-161D < , . , , . . - 

cfieckTist serveVto"prom thel^xN^li^urcrcaT^ of the iWG/^Tspecl- ~ 

fications. Yet, as stated by Baer and Roeher (1964), "in'the fin^l analvjy§,4he intelligent of 
occupational literature is more important than the initial seleetroa" (p. T61 [Emphasis added] ). ^ 

An assessmerft process and document forai were designed and used by Peat, ManArfck, Mitchell 
.^and Company {t974) to conduct a^search, review and assessment of career education materials for ^ 
I . therUiS. D^ice pf^EducafTory: : AssessrpenCoTnoncbp^rTg^ ca/e^ ^s^^x^^j^^^ 

tnatenals was based on the fattprsbf adequacy, constster^cy and versatility qf material?, and thejf ' ^ 
fiBedom f rorp bias^"" The assessment was in the design of a flow method, including steps to: 

classify rpaterials , ^ * . , 

rjeference evidence of effectiveness ^ ^ 

. ihdicate absence of bias ^ ' ^ . • . » * 

indicated a ^sampling ojp the rarige olmateria! in priority areas • 

mdicate support componehts'required and offered by the unit 

Indicate curriculum clesign and devefopment characterjstjcs, and • * 

• - . * i ^ • ^ 

Idiagnose w^akness^ and make recommendations for improvement. ' T 



- the assessment document provided.a very thorough checklist and assessment process. Appro 
priatefy, it began by defining the purpose of its use. Although the purpose of this document was 



to provide, a summary of career education materials for review by teachers and qtheivinstructional 
personnel, its forrnat could be used by teachers and others to perform theij^own assessments. 
_jSecondly, the assessment docurpent identified gqals of career education in order that assessment 

coufd be "based heavi/y ph the utility of the materials in an educational system, and the extent to 
. vvj^ic^ they ace directed to a variety of Jnstructional objectives, itsues, and needs" (p. 14), Finally, 
anWtensiy^ Jhepk|ist scbrmg procedure was used to cbjjipJete the assessmentaccording to pre^ 
r;4^^^?^^;^w3j — 1_ ^ jhjs ex^nsive and systematic format. provided a very Effective assess- 

its scop^may be beyond the abiltties.of a single person if the num- 



detgfjtitrn &^ 

nient of tr^e materrdlsfft6(vev;ef, 
■ ber otrri^eVials t _o be reviewed is Jarge,v 



Resources available to guidance pcqgrams incluttyppr.e than published niaterials. The most.ob- 
yious ^rgsppjpes are Jiuitmu/e^rces. guidance personne|, teachers, students and non school com- 
nrunrty^ memberj^ Assessrpent of human resources occurs continuously, and probably,, quite un- 
_ consciously. Wfie^nlgver a'counselor needs help, surely in the mind of the counselor is a ryiental list 
of people wljo coufd be called upon. ^ The alternative to ajnen tat. list jeems to bp what some people 
. iiave calted 'Resource accounting" or ''summarfzing resources.'' . ^ " \ ^ ~ ^ , > 

, TheDhio Resource Assessment Prqdedural Guide 0974) collates a number of charts, tables, 
and graphs tq assist a resource assessment administrator to keep "account of the resources {people, 
equipment, spape and materials) that are being used to support career development activities of the 
school and the funds avaifebl^to purchase additional resoyrces'^^fp JJ.), Similarly, "Module 4: 
Assessing Current*St3tu5^' is ^part of a set of manuals designed Sy the American Institute^'Tor 
Research {OeBois, n.d J id help persons developing comprehensive career guidance ^ Sum- 
' marizing, resources javolves inventorying prografn jesources (human, financial and technical) and 
-^monitoring tbeir u^vor contribt*tioaiQiJtte:guid;ance program, ^ * ^ ^ . > i ^ ] 



- * * 



itdone? 



_ ^ Both prqpbsTO "accounting"^ and ''sTmirfia^^^'^aGtiyjties and their structured charts, forms 

, _ . . wd logs, might ajipe^r cOrmbersome and unnecessary^! K^ost guid ance personnel might find it Si-^ 
^cult to completelthe necessary paperwork. I n addition, these actB^^ appear created' more for 
"*'accountability" purposesjthan for assistance toward pr^grarr^ ^fn^^ffopmpjit^Tiif Y consist of. 
J" Activity recoals of v\mat£appen1ed? Who vyas involved? How long did it takjZlli^WilY^^a^ i 
" With the aid Of students,^taff and paraprofessionals, the counselor could find ways of idjg 

However, neither jOf the Jvvp^pr^fously described procec^ures p/^^^ 
for quality or utility o|contribirtion. No criteda or standa^ds^accompany^ the preceding reso^jrce 
frtventory techniques, i^or do they relate'directly to progranj goafs, , Record keeping for its ov^n sake_^ 
is a futile activity. As^ment^ as judgment, reqytres a basis fo^r meaning a^p^ ^ 




Arnbng th^ many sources of career information and guidance, the local community,»po;teptiaHy 
^ ^ offers a mqltitude of resources, including assistance from loral jDersonnpl in community businesses, ^ 
agericies, and organizations. A^ompreh'ensive assessment of resources should, therefore^ extend into. . 
» I'/ an as§essmenj'of commiinity resources^ . . „^ ^ * / ?4 

• . / . Identifyjipg connmunity resources is initially the most difficult task. The number of public and 
^ , ^ private sources of materials, information ^nd seffvices are numer-aus. libraries, employment agencies, 
V \ maxipower offices, chamber pf commerce, bureau of apprenticeship'^p^ training, edupatior)^ facilities, 
communfty social groups aA|^ organizations, advisol^ commissions, and Ipcal information centers 
(Tobinetal.,J975). Data on Jocal resources can be collected period! . 
binders for easy updating. Examples of community resource surveys can^ found irfWilson et al. 
* (1975), Kosmiiet al. (1975), Resource Assessment Procedural (juide\^lA), NorrismBl. (1972),. 
;andBaerand Roebern964). 
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, There are no standard prcfcedures for conducting community res9urce assessment tfecause of 
the different purposes for which resources can be used. Thus, the most important step m jlevelop 
ing a communityTeso^urce survey is to identify. the specific purpose or objective of survey. 
Procedures for conducting a community resource assessment have beefi described by Baer and Roeber 

- (ig.64),5nd.by Norris et aL '{197.2). The p/elfminary activities (planning apd def initiorr of {purpose), ' 
of the communit/ survey or res^rce assessment are criticaL Unless a specif ic purpose is determined^ 
(ie,, one focus^ on a specif icLprbbI em), a community resoijfce survey will be too broad^ have, littre 
meaning when completed and tbus be a waste of tim^. The pjirpose, if specified, c^nTocus the 
sucvey activities,, facilitate planning and give better analysis to the materials and Informatiop acqyired. 

. „ The difference between assessment pf r^esources and mere identification of resources is use. th*an 
assessment, resources can be analyzed relative to a specified use; in a. survey of resources, the pur 
poses of their use need to be specified in order to yield nteaningful data, ' 
'- ' \ ' ' ^ * ' ^ * 

- To summarize, resource assessmenthas generally been conducted as aq inventory process in . 
..which materials, equipment and people are identified, but are nojt necessarily appraised by any' 
criteria or standards. Although no universal resource criteria or standards exist, localized criteria 
can be established based upon purposes and objectives selected from the intended uses of these 
rggources. Failure' to specify use of resources leaves no basis for judgment of tihgir worth or merit 
A resource has little, intrinsic value from which to Judge merit . The value of a resource can best be ^ - 

. . iudged, from extrinsic criteria relative to its use. There is nqj^niversal set of rejsources just as there 
is no universal set for their use. Assessment of resoljrceswilf always be relative to thejr use anrf^the 

. needs of the user Clarifying the intended use of resources will provide better crjterialor assess- 
mentiQff their worth or merit . . ^ , . _ . 
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WIETHOD^ASSESSMENT . ^ L \ ^ ^ 



Acc/)rdinyoWefaster, a method is a procedure or process for obtatniog an objective. Methods ^ 
assessment invojj^e^eciding what tcrdq in order to reach an objective, consequently, niethO^$ as^ . 
sessment follows the specification of guidance objectives for an individuaror group. 

Assessment of methods implies that ther^ is a variety of means to achieve the desir^ ends and ^ 
ways to'decide which'means are best for a specific goal, individual, 6?group. Before a^ethod ^ 
(activity,, procedure, technique) is selected, a thorough understanding of the n^dsDf the individual 
or group must be acquired. Once this uriderstandirig is acquired and goals are selectbd, a search for 
appropriate methods can begin. 

Just as individual assessment requires separation into group and individual methods and pro^ce; 
dures^ so does methods analysis. While counseling and guidance program's and sen/ices are essentially 
directed at the indiyidual, often ianhe process of working with individuals, counselors can perceive . 
group needs. This perception, combined with a knowledge of general developmental needs, forms 
the cq^e of programmatic group offerings. Methods assessment related to facilitating individual 
growth and development is a different task. Here needs are viewed against the warp^find woof of 
the irtdividual's longitudinal development. v - , . . •. 

From another perspective, again in light of th^xounselor's primary responsibility towards indi 
viduats, methods for group presentations can be viewed as preparation for counseling.. On the other 



. . "hand, methods assessment and selection specific to.tbe individual case are, iptimate.ly part of the ^ _ 

Individual Methods Assessment . * - - • - 

Selection of methods for working with the individual is often a complex and creative task. 
Ultimately. counselir^ is a practical art. While the study and undei^tanding of l^ie individual in it 
self is a diffjc^ilt^lask, al^riving at an understar^ding of another is not efrtJugh. The counselor has,to 
do something with what is learned-counsel. And, the couriseling cannpt be bettgr than .the data. 

coltection, collation, and recbnceptualizatioftthat is done in order to, understand apother can 
not be carried out bl^ an amateur. ^ ' / i-- . 

The Qounselor's work actually begins when a moving longitudinal picture of the individual has 
been acquired. Then the counselor must . , » A ' . - 

- ' ' , • . ^ " ^ • * 

7 .1: . take some action, • - ^ - \ - 

. 2, see 'taittlTat>others take taction, or 



> 

ion,th,at ru/ac 



. '^ 3. reach the condusion^tKat njsfactipn is necessary. ' . • ^ J 



"^'!as a consequeace-of the counselor's action th^re should BTSub^f hg'e eft^^^ in^tit^^s^bjllJV^beHavior, ' 
■ status or hot:.. Jf human^behavior and development we're Itn^^rrsinn^^ , 



-working -with the indiyidtjel mijght be developed on d formula basi^^ , 
diversity and jnstabiiity,of human behavioF^rrb suchT(:^fTmrta^:e^si To?^eacl,-the.qb^^^ . , 

nnlv. adopt or adaprexistuig pioc^Mmh^ strategps^ but deyi?ejndj^ 

igenciespjOndividuat cases? , * .^^^^ ^'^^^ 



^ ThVappf caches the couosetor employs arf cofrtjngent upon'^ha inMMy|^ 
comcern or problem. This means that.peoplQ.tearn^o^ rh^nna ac a ^^nnWufTn^^^i of a httfnb^^rbgtntef^^^ ' 
ventioj^ suategie$^»l^ch depends. upon the clfef^t'^ ^- .v^.^ . ,-~-^c-:.^i: . 

development whrch he/she desires.toxhange. For e^arnpferJ<i)\t^ 

amP^b\^\9 charige through reinforcement. ...^ve£sely^Jn^r^^ . , 

dependent upon confrontatipru.TfieTpholce ^>f methbBiSll\i@^ J \| 

upon having a number of strategies shown to^e eflfecti^^^^^ 



So the dounselonminimally rfeeds to know 

1 . Hpw people learn , 

2. Hbw people develop \ , > * 

3. ^ How a particular person has learned 
-How a f^^rticallP-fiergOfi hasdeveloped 




-4, 



A hurhbef 5f. strategies by whieh individuaJ^canrlearrM - ' ' ^!^^>;^^^^ V^"^. f>^^{IC^^^ 

Having a background in siich matters, while nec^^J^.v^ wa^.^Uff icienj:; 5^H^^^^ " ^ 

IS a problem like that of thaprosperajive paiiiter w1:k) has the. tools and^-su^ictm^ 
a work of art.. Without something extra, a'creative spark, there \s no guarante> t^at M^l^f 
canvas will be ari Similarly^ the.co.unseIor,bas to comjpine knovyledge of the ciret^ttf ftry 



^ However, just as the artist can be aided by a.khbwiedge of the tools of his or'iier traft so too 
lean the counseloi^^ Kriowledge gf the techniques that might jDe employed ^nd an idiosyncr^tiQ un- \ 
|dei^anding of the individual cannot help but imppve the current |tate of the art. AH toQ qften 
^counselj&rsapp^r to operate f nom a very incomplete understanding of the individual coupled with 
^a ''one best way,app?oach" tiresolving problems or facilitating development 

What appears to be needed to improve the current sttte ©f the. art is a reconceptualization of * 
^ the methods counselors typically employ. While counseling is an- individual-matter with pne-to dhc^ 
interaction for^ning its cornerstone, the process of individual growth does not alvvays have to resOlt 
from the interview by itself. People do learn as the result of other contingencies or strategies. All ; 
too often it appears that counselors fail to recognize this fact and fail to utilize their time optimally. 
Additional strategies are /eeded to facilitate change-strategies nxore time effectivejhan the one tQ; 
one process, . t ' ^ ' / ' \ • . ; ' 

^ The fc^r^oing is not a proposal to do away with the one to-one inteh/iew'but rather to provide 
th,e opportunity ipr all to e:>cperience its benefits. Given the counselor's time (1,000 hour/year) and 
the typical student/counselor raVi^ of 400 to 1, using the interview process to facilitate change for 
each student is not feasible. And, \f counselors can facilitate human grovyth and development. 
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. they do jiot have the right to deprive any student:>of /heir sfflrvfces. Consequently they are faced 
with providing intimate personal seryTcelo approximately 400 students within th^ time parameters . 
of 1 i)Od hours.* To ^o this a modification of the interview approach should be developed. ^ 

Suc^ a modification eould be based upon wh^t is now knc^n of the one to-one counseling ^ 
process itsejf. Counseling encompasses an inward phase where the counselor and counselee establish 4 
. rapport and oentralize theVoblem or task' and an outvyard phase,dur;jng which the problem or tasK ' 
is attackrfed. In light of the counselor's time^coostraints, the in^'dividual approach would appear fe^ 
sttle during the first phase; but not during the second. During the second phasfe, it would be mor,e 
time effective to rel^on di/ferent learning modalities. This would, provide each student the Intimiater 
. personal corftact onjy the well trained counselor can supplyVWow^ver, such a plan would require 
newland creative work on the^part of the counselor in selecting appropriate methods for the indi . 
yWual during ^he second phase. . ^ . ' - a ' ^ * T * 

• ' » • . • ^ /' * * , ^ ^ 

* Perhaps improvemen? can begin if counsefors^f Irst keep their client's goals at the foref ro.nt. * 
Below is an excerpt from Caitnseling th& Individual Student y={<JtKney and Roens, 1949) which 
shows that a counselor can study and understand the Individual and then creatively move into idio 
. 'syncratic action to facilitate the individual's development throbgh a number of learning modalities. 

^ Rovy- , y 



Plans for Parental Action prawip Up 
• • \ by^thdCounseloraod Roy's Parents 

(ReMPns for the don't's had been explained, to the parents.' Partial Explanations are added in ^ 
the brackets.), • , v " 

T. /)o/7'f call him Junior. Call him Roy. [Roy resetted the implications of childish- 
ness \n the name "Junior/'] ^ \ 



2. fii7/7Y compare hinrwitb Jimmie. [Ypuq^er|DrotheK] /?on'f shoWJimnrie's 
pictures wher> Roy ;s present. [Parents hid ^fteh made odious comparisons 
betv\{een Roy an'd Jimmier] ^ T ^ • ' 



3. Praise him for the skillful worfe;^he does in the school shop. (Roy had begun to ' 

doubt that anyone would apprgxiate anything that he did.] ^ - ^ 



4. " Encourage^ootb^JI participation. Go to the games, and praise him when is ' 

successful.;- . " ' • * * ^ 'V- . * V 

' , " < ' ' - V 

* ^ •* ^ , . • , ^ - 

'5. \Take th^ipressuri^ofttheboy. Sxop nagging. Overlook all minonjd.Ifficulties for ^ ^ 
the time being. Try not to/scold once between ndw 'and the enif of the term. ^ 

t . 6." ' "^o^'of this age Usually prefer ^em0amoni.Qf.^Ijfirloiflm,a^ 5ttbe,aioyie.&j:athei^.,„.j-,Ji^ - - - 
thah their paren^s^on't force your presence uponuhim/ [H is p a ren ts Jha^ d gcjcjed 
to go wfth him vyhen'he wenti^uvse^thattfrcy cMT^ him.] 



7. /Don't insist or college attendance or impl y that j pg essential. Let him know that 
attendance at a mechanics msUtute^m]QjjtWpo^^^ /infshe§.f>igh,schppU 

, ^ y . . *- , - ' " ' . " ^^^/'^ -^^^'^ . ' . . ^ * ' - ^ \ ^ 

^ <.8. A good deal bf Roy's difficulty appears to be due to the fact that you have bSe^n 
• . ^ drying toohd{d to qet-hin) lodo what -you consider to be'the right thing. Stop 




T • i 



^ prodding him. It's going to be difficult to d6 thi5 but the success*of the ^)lan^ 
> . - -depend^ on it. . i \ ~- 

\ ' * /Plans for Action by Personnel of the Scliool' * 

L^drlWn Up by the Principal and the Counselor " 

1. ' 5ee that Roy know exactly why he is doing wha't he is requiredjo do in schooJ , 

this year and next. This npieans that the planning of his program must be done 
with hrm and that he be told why certain subjects are offered and required. 
. • _ ^ ) 

2. . F^rovide for-a review of elementary arithmetic through a project which has*meanjng 

* to him. Shop or drawing might provide the opportunity. (This was provided 
through his work in general shop.] 

' • - 

<3. Give him a great deal of information about mechanical vocations and^ppvide ^ 
sources that hexan investigate^ " / , - 

4. If he can get«a part-time job, give him school credit for time^ spent on the job> 

5. A project which cuts across regular curricular lines should be drawn up so that 
he,will not be required to attend all regular classes, fA project on machines was 
arranged and he wrote and spoke about machines in his EngMsh classes, studied 

the history of machines as a nriajor project in his.history class, did mathematics' * 
related to his shop assignments, and spept two periods a day in the school shop.] . 

Whenever- you try to force this boy you can-expect him to fight back and ceact in 
a way which is described as stubborn or determined. He won't '^be pushed around" 
b/^anyone but will respond to pleasant treatment.. (Teachers agreed to try thi? and 
' they were very pleased with Roy's response.] ^ . ™ - ^ • 

^ : Plans forAction-by Roy Worked CkJt . - / 

* with the Counselor* * ' * 

1. Try to finish schpol without any more trouble this year so that th'e prrri^ipal and ^ 
teachers will let yqu plan a better program^ for next year. [This suggestion iji3s . ' , ^ 
made after many interviews with Roy and after be saw that the corf^selor did not 
warrt-tor''pushhimraround.'~T^eeffeQtof^^^^ . }t 
thoroughly discussed J • * S , *- . , • 

2. Try for one'week (at a tfme)* xp do better schoolwork. It can be done. (Roy's test ^ ^ 
• scores were interpreted for him, and this procedure eliminated many doubts which 

he had about himself. Ke hyad bei^un^to think that people wef-e right when 'they 

called him "dumb."] . ^ ' ; 

3. / Work at the canhing factoi^ this s^ummer. ,Save h^lf your ^ay for next year, an^ , 

spend the test*for a trip. (Roy was sure that he wanted to;travel. A bus trip to 
the^northern part of the stat« was.arranged after^he had wdrked^for six weeks apd 
he enjoyed the oi^portanlty to get away'from home foi; a short period.]^^ 



... ♦ • 



J > 4. Qraw up a plaa of .study for pext yqar and present it to th6 principal With a state- 

. ' ment that you think you can carty itwout without difficulty if he will giye you the / 
• Irial.. 'iNotfe program'described above. 1 ,(pp. 278-280) . ' y * 
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Tbe foregoing demon^rates the creative individualized methodologies '''good" counseling 
includes. This was an actual case occurring in a sqhool setting. All activities wer6 basedygn every^ 
one involved knowing Roy as well as^hey rfould and knowing that they had at their jjisposal to 
help him grow. In getting to know Roy, the counselor. used individual encounters and a number^ 
of individualizedf assessment techniques. Once this was achieved goal§ were specified and action 
'was begun utilizing a vari^y of techniques .and metf?o*ds judged to Ije rtiost approj^fiate for Roy's 
. progress. , * ' / / * \ * ^ ' 

These technlgues proved helpful in Roy's case-and produced the desired effect Obviously 
many pf these methocis woulJ not have been effective with others manifesting problems similar 
' to Roy s.^This case graphically demonstrates the idiosyncratic nature of methods assessment and 
^selection. 7 * ' ' , ' ' 

Group Method Assessment . . • - 

While the uniqueness of counseling ^elates to the personat'attentic^h provided»each student, 
in terms oi students in gep§ral, counselors' goals do not differ from those of other schooj personnel. 
Tixe school's entire program and staff are^charped with the 'fostering of educational, vocational, sodial, 

,.em5tional, and psychoixigjcal growth of students. Likewise, ^11 staff are charged with supporting the 
iJeyelopment of self understanding, decision-making and problem solving skills. Diffej^entiatiori oc 
curs^primarily in the vehicles used and in the focus employed. The counselor is pr^marrly concerned 
with the toner V/o7ld'ot-;l:he individual student, his/her subject matter is the peftori. In contrast, 

. the teacher's subjegt matter is the outer world which the student must proce^. While neitheJ- tl\e ^ 
counselor nor the teach^er can pe^rm the e^ential missipn of the other^ they can and should f uite 

. tion as co-workerk in the^^idance process {Peters and Falwell,'1966). Figure 3 demonstrates the 
complementary nature of tfie two specialties ad9pted from H. Wirtz in Peters and Farwell, 1967. 
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V the individual 
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The foregoing assumes a developmental rather^than a salvage an3 repair apprciacli to couh'sellng. If 
counselors do have responsibility towards each student, a proactive or {)reventjve approach appears 
to be the oni'y one that is feasible, ^ / * ^ ' / 

In working* frpm a preveptive mode), the school counselor can optimally assure healthy gro\5^th 
for individuals through coJIajDoration vvith others, charged with promoj^ing the saij^^oals. VVhile ^ 
, e^chperson Is unique in many respec^'people also have many needs in cofnq^h. Where students 
have conTfeon needs^ counselors, to pptimize the time available for individual€ttention, can and 
should wori^ through or with other^ to provide group developmental experiences. * These experiences 
can range from information dispensing by means of formal presentations to exercises iii values clari 
fication, decision making and problem solving.' ^. - * 

*' "... / ' ' ^ u / . ' ^ - ^. ^ * • 

Methods assessment relajted to the counselor's workinff.vAtiih groups pr collaborating with teach 
. ers'difjers from methods assessment and selection for the individual. In selecting methods for the^» 
group, we are concerned vylth which methpd is most effectivej)n the whole, . ^ ^ 

How a counselor selects methods or le^niques is dependent upon which mode, groiip or indi^ 
vidual, ^/she is employ ing to facilitate gro^rth. Either way^the counselor has to be goal orjented 
and make ^fecisions. Either way an awareness of the techniques available for each approach is im 
^portent. Jn the individual modality method, selection has to be approached more artistically, ere- 
atively and adaptively. In the group mo'dality, selection can take place more scientifiq^lly and 
mechanically., . ' ' ^ . ' • 

- . ^ - » V ^ 

' No specific soi4rces were located Whkh addressed methods analysis reratiye to an mdivlduaf as 
discussed above. Selection pf method is discussed by a number pf. authors relatjve to a specific 
"school" or "theory" of aourtseling. These,so-called thfibretical approache's, e.g., behavioral, and 
client centered, might, in fa^, be befter interpreted as techniques rather than theories. As such, - 
they can becorpe part of t{>e counselor's repertoire. This stance might be branded as theoretiqal ^ 
eclecticism, but it is n^, if the^ are in fact not theories but techniques. These- so-called theories 
primarily ;adoptpne leaping modality. If learning is viewed as encompassing a number of -modal 
ities, 1^., tbat th^e are mtcapersonal^^interpersonal and developmental difference^ in how people 
tearjT, these epuld be^viewed as technfques and the term^eclectic {as used within the field) would not 
apply. Aiiport (1965), for example, views leatping as a Complex process wherein different modalities 
are mor^^^preemment at various stages Qf development.' Consequently techniqlies borrowed from a 
so-oafled variety. of couriseling th^rles would not be atfilol-elical. The gio^ promising espousal of 
^^his approach is contained \x\A(iapti\/e Cburfseling iRoXhheyf,, 1972).' [ ^ , ^ 

Guides for methods analysis related to/group approaches were similariy f^w ift purnber. One 
waTJ\^odule 7' "Se|ectmg Alternative Program Strategies," in American Institutes.fofftesearch's 
Developmg Comprehensive Career Gtltdance P^^ Phase II. Ih this source ^ four^ step decision- 
mal<ing iriodel was advocated lOT.meth^ - / 



* f. **Step 1 - Survey all imaginable strategies ' 
, 2. Step 2 - ^ist all possible strategies v 
3. Stef) 3 -^ Ust ajl desirable strategies \' /' 
';4. Stgp 4 - Choose the preferred alternative. 



( 



Detailed t/roceduis are outlined and an annotated bibliografiliy (aljhou^h inconnpletej of career 
Guidance Itrategies is provided, Ttie strength of the AIR approach rests with its emphasis on goal 
' ori»ntati6n. Its weaknes? may be its lack ff flexibility and it? excessive d^ail, as well as its failure ^ 
to make/recornmendatio/is for specific Wis, The rural Qounsejor is unlikely to have the tinrie to / 

putittjuse/. . :/: 7 " *■ * .■ 



SotWs foi" Methods- 

/ *■ / T ■' •■ / ' ./ ' 

■ /A collection of guides for* both iripiividual and g/oup methods appears to be necessary. Further- 
mori in light of the time and resourcf limitations o&ral counselor? face, it appears that some pre- 
assobs'ment should be done. That is; the multitudefof possible techniques should.be pre-screened to 
provide a selection of^e "best" metJiods from wlich to choose and bn explanation on how tbe 
seljBcti9ifs were made. ' ■ J ' . . * ' ' • 

/ Although there was a dearth of materials on methods assessment, the guidance liferatui-e was • 
^plete vvith methods and collectiorfs of nrtethods that counselors might employ in fostering some _ 
^cet of career development, I nclutled among these were: 

Bread and Butterflies, a CurrLulum Guide in Career Development, /i|ency for I nstructionai _ . 
.^-'Television, 1974, - I • - ^ , - . _ 

■ The At:t of. Developing a Carber: 'A HeJper's Guide, Humap Resource Development Press, 1974. 
Deciding: A Leader's Guidd, College Entran"5e Exammatio'n Board, 1972. , 

' Career ^cfui^f/on '/?esburce Gwye, GeRerafUearning Corporation, 1972.- 

Career Rianning: Search foia Future,, The Governing Councif of the University of Torbnto, 1973, 

Career Guidance: Practiee^nd Perspectives, Jones Publishing Company, 1973. 

• i " 1 ' • ' 

Developing Understandinghf Sell and Others, American Guidance Services, . 

Career Guidance: A Ha'nJboiJlfdf^thods, Mer/jJI Pu'birsHing Company, 1973, \ . ' ^ 

—6rcn/p-Guidance-andjCovnseJlng in the^hools, Appjeton Century Crofts, 1971-^ 

' Career Development Resources., A GujBe to Audib-visuatandl>rinted'Materials for'Grades K-i2, 

■ • - ■ JonesJ'ublishing Company, 1973, 



Group Counseling in' the Schools, H-oughtDrrMi.ffrin. ,19^- ^ 

7/76 Sma// Group, Random House,' 1959. v ^ ' " , . 

'kan.in a World at Work, Houghton Mifflin, T964. ' * , . . ...^ 

i'.- * ■ ■*• -». 

.Reyiewof Carver Education in Secondary Education, College Entrance E;xamination Board, ' 

;1973- 

•1,1. • ^ - V, ' * - '■ 

^' Focus on Self-Development,'Sc\ence R esearch Aisso'Siates, 1 970, 



•I 



Resource Book of Low Coit Materials^Amerlcan liistitutes for Research, 1974. 

^Career Planning Program'Grades 8-11, Houghton * • , ' 

^. - ^ :. . ^ ^ ^ / ' 

Lyjfe Career Ga/77e, £ducatiopal MaterraU Center, Palo A fVb, California. ^ " • 

Reselling Out. Interpersonal Effectiveness and Self 'Actualization, Prentice Hall, 1972. 

VMues Clarifieatton; A ^Handbook of, Practical StrategiesJor Teachers and Students, Hart 
RMblishing Company, 1972. " • • • . , — ► 

The Ai^of Helping, Hunian Resource Development Press, 1973, " *' ^ 

School Counseling: Problems and Methods, Goodyear PubJishin^ Company, 1^72. . ' - 

Beyond Words: An Introduction to Non-Verbal Communication, Rrentice Hall, 1974, 

Search for Values, A Dimension of Personaffty Program for High School and Adult Education, 
Pflaum/Standard. ^ . . " t ' . 

A Handbook of Structured Experiences for Human Relations Training, Volumes /, //, ///, 
^ « University.Associates Press, 1969. • , - ^ 
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^ CAREER GUIDANCE PRACXICES FOR 
HOMB,SCHOOL,ANDCQIVIMONITY ^ 
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f here*are probably as many ways to define or characterise career guidance practices or strat- 
Regies as there are professionils in the field. , Ar^ operational ctefinition .is necessary to organize the ^ 
\ study of tfie literature. Gelatj (n.d.) defines guidance practices or strategies as "t^e tectiniques^, 
*^odes/pro5edures and activities to be used to accomplish a program goal or a perfprm'ance objec- . 
' tive, the guidance interventions desfgned to get done what you want to achieve. Objectives are the 
ends; strategies are the^neans." ' a - • • ^ " 

* •/ ' ^ * ^ 

Just as there are numerous \atays of defining guidance practices or strategies, there exist many • 
vyays to categorize them. One classification advanced by ^ones et al. (1973) foflows: j 

*1; ' Direct and jndirect interventions by ^fternative personnel such as parapi^f^^^^ 

ipeers^.graduates, parents,x:ommunity volunteers, resour ce pers ons from other edu- 
' catiorral institutions or agencies. ^ >^ ' ^ - • , ' 

'2. Alternative ijietbods, materlajs, and medj^ s:uch as experience in business and in- ' ^ ' ^ 

duWvr bome study, self-directed study, learning activity packages, use of multi- * p 
media, direct and indirect in terventions^th rough computerized alternatives, utiliz- ^ ^ 
ation of classes and resources in other ^edutcational institutions or agencies, use of 

• locally or commercially produced matei-iali and techniques, procedures developed 

• and successfully implem^enled by other.school districts. j . , ' 

The classification scheme of irprest in this sumrnary .qategorizes the career guidance practices 11 
or strategies into five delivery yehicfes-fl)- counseling, t2).subject'matterbased guidance, (3) non-' 

--subject-matter-t)^ guidance, (4) home-based guidance, and (5) community-based^itlaape^^- - ^ 
Figure 4 dgpicts the relationships amdng these strategies, local needs, prograrn*goaIs, and objectwes 

^ and the student* ^ ; /' ' ^ ' .* , , ' ' ^ . \^ 

Rural guidance practices are reviewed end detailed as represer^Jatives of the aforementioned 
categories. 



- Overview^ _ * '• , : . .-'^^ ■ • . J 

' " " Within the past decade, there has iseen an increase in the variety' of cafeyguWrn^ '"Meth ods ^ , , 
"and materials designed tp improve career develppment experiences for youth. HoweVer/there is ^ 
fittle evidence to suggest that tijese injiovationS, methods, and materials m^et the special needsqM^^ j ^ 
' "yquth, sdTOol, and communities in rural settings. Of over 600 njfthods descrlbed.rrr 6%jeer'Gl^Kfe* ' ^ 
A Handbook of Methods- (Campbell et al., 1973)7only 14 (2.3 i^rcent) address the needs of rur|J 



t ^^^^ ^ . 
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• . FIGURE 4.- ^ ' 
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youth. Guidance programs and Practices in Rural arid Small Schools (DeBIassie and Ludeman, 1973) 
is.the only recent publication that specifically identmes guidance strategies for rural schools.. Forty 
seven Tural guidance strategies are referenced, however^ this number is very small in^comparison to 
the fiupber -6f career guidance strategies reported in non-ruf^lschool^ liter^ure. , * 

— — ^ - . .V : - - - , 

^ The limited number of rural guidance practices is alarming. Pre^on5mantly rural districtg/e- 
present approximately 40 percent of the s(fhool districts in the UnitecT States, a more equitable ^ _ 
balance of rural and non rural strategies would be expected. Ifl additron,\h^e exists little evidence 
'to sugcfest that commercial publishing agencies^ State Departments of Education, or independent ^ 
Authors are motivated ta alter Jhis situation. , ; , ^ ' /\ ' ■ \ " 

Counseling , ^ , * . . * 

.t\ I . . ^. ^ 1 • { ^ i ' f . > ^ ''^ ; 

^ Courfsln^fcah De viewid at a variety of functibnaJ Jevejs {Hopke, 1968),' Major atterition will 
jje giC^en to the developmental; educational, and vocational levels.' 

As^the primary function of guidance, counseling will be studied fitlit as a face- to face relation 
ship between a professional trained counselor and client^nd second as an activity Ttfi which a small 

. • y- \ ^ ' 
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grciup of students works with a professionally trained counselor. The emphasis in both js incre'ased 
understanding and resolution of personal, social, vocational, and*educational problems, • 

, ^ Jn rural areas, opportumtjes for individ<ial counseling are limi.ted, Tor exampte, in northeastern 
'|California, / counseling services for elementary pupijs ahe practfcally noti existent, and tKere are few 
^'career cQunselors.to serve secondary strfdegts apd-thejadiilts" (Gregersen, n.d.j. On a broader scale, 
Taylor (n.d.^states, '1n most rural ar^as, ^career training Oppprti^niti^' is^ Tiyth, many, rural youths 
f^rtd they are not receiving as much career inforx^jatjon, counseNit^Tand guidance as their parents / 
befoi-e them." ' . • " ^ . ' . ^ 

. * The role of the counselor in the small rural school is enhanced fay the potential for knowledge 
^of each students' personal characteristics, home backgr-o^ind, and interests,^ 'The'feasibilky of indi 
^ vidualized counseling is limited by economic constraints impos'ed^on the rural school and the lack of 
• support from the rural comrirunity. • ' ^ , - ^ 

Group counseling is one of the priq^ry strategies emplpyed when counsel<>f^^ are aV^lable in < 
the rur^ school. This meth(^ slidws much promise in rural schools. , 



use 



The major. advantage of group counseling is that in many instances if proyidas an economical 
of limited school resourfces. ' ^ ^ ' . 



SubjectMatter-Based Guidance . * i ' . 

/The classroom occupies a*srra^egic position for implementing the guidaficefunctjon (Cottirigham. 
and Witfner, 19^0; HijCerda and SIpcum, 1973, Miguel et al.,-1975). "The legitmacy of the* classroom 
teactWjjpvtfl^^ m performing,guidanc^ "functions is becoming increasingly accepted" (Gimmestad, 

1973). • . - . . ^ : 

Subject-TTiatter-based guidance is an approach to the development of a meaningful combination 
of cupncular and counseling activities which vyHI make the total curriculum mofe intere§ting, relating ^ 
It to students* various life,roles. Locally developed c^eer guidance go^s^nd objectives can be inte-* 
grated int9 all areas of the curriculjim. ^ ^2 ' V ' 

The l^imberly [guidanc^fpr^gram [Idaho] is an examjlle of the/type thatcan be , ' 
-implemented in a smdil, riiral school district^. Tea;:hers aid the one counselor by 
\tnclu(^ihg career development units in their courses. The^ain goaJjDf^he program ^1^^ . . 
"^is to^develop^a model bf a guidance progr-am to serve studentsMn grades K-lZ^at is ^' ' 
developmental in nature and includes all aspects o|^ihe school {Jones et ab, 1973). ' ^ y ^ 

Another discussion of the Kimberly Program emphasizes the importance of clasjroom guidance. 
(For additional informatron condernTng counseling methods, see th.e pi^ceding section of this docu 
Ynen4 "Methods Assessment.") • ^ . . ♦ • 

' , ^ ' ' * i/ • . ' * . 

I T6achieve^oneQfth*)5.major bBjectivesof the^g^^ 
.an integral part of the totsf school cuVficjjIulm ^^l^H'alsur^ tj:iat gu^B^nde ^fvjces ^ ; ; 
would Ee offered to all studerits at al! ?ges, a pontmuous, systematic ppprqach to ^ . ^ 

guidance w^ developed by^ordinatlng classroo^n unjts with , guidance services j • 

The guidance Units have become a*pra(^tical, stiJdent;oriented approach to pupil per P 
.sonnel services by pr>^viding iijdis^iduah^ed learnir|g experiences and group activities \ ^ ' 
• in guidance {Hilverdadnd Slocum, 1973^, , . - . - ^ V? * * 



Teacher inyolvement ip therplanning^nd Impteijterpiaflon^pf pare^ guidance activities In thie * . 
classroom not only. has ttlfe p'oterrtial for enhancirm;te^6r/counselor relationsbi]^^ but afso mpti / 
vates teacher^ito ^JFovide cajeer deve1opnnenrpp|5Qrtu!^lt^^ for.students td sharpen their* skllls^and * 
abilities to make sound decisions re^ardipg^miC^tion, the-world or work, and sdci&l myolvement # 
-{Miguel^tal-., 1975;WJtmef, 197dt ^ _ ^ . * - . " 

. # Antonellis ami* James {t973) present .cro^e-disciptine^planning as a strategy for incorporating ' ^ 
^ career guidance into the curripulum. In this strategy teachers* representing traditional subject nr^atter 
areas are coordinated by a pivotal person -usually representing ian experiential discipline.. Antonellis 
and Jamos (197^) strongly advbcate guidance as^a suitable pivot diseipline. ''the hub from which 
. 'the 6ther disciplines are coofdinateji, integrated, and reinforce'd."" / ' * i - • 



The exi^ected result of a guidanCe-oriented format fgnctfoning as the'pivot for crpss 
discipline planning, can.be summarized a^followsj^^ • 

1, 
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XNs kind of forflriat gives guidance an active Vofe not only in reaching students « ' 
durirfc their developmental stage But in infl^ncing the teaching of subjects. ^ 

♦ 2. . This fbrmat enables guidance personnel to reach more students and give them , ^ * 
the direction so important to their sudceS5*ip scho&K n * . ^ ' 

3. Th^/ormat gives guidance personnel some direct influence on ahti contact with- ' 
the academic faculty at a time whep sqmethipg can be doofe to modif^ the in- 
\^ struptidn of the end product-th^ studenf(AntonnelJS'ajTd "l^ 

A.teacher/consultanyDluepiiht is used by cpunselors m rural southern Arizona schpols-to facilitate . 
coordmated planrimjg for tbjuiifusipn of guidarfce ifito traditional curricylar offerings. The Btue- 
print \% expanded through brainstorming ideas for'integrating'career developmerxt Into classrbbm 
actrvities iLauver and Hansrfn, 1974K* • ' ^ ' "V ' \ - 

' A number of activities are adaptable*to subject-matter based guidance. Among the'activitie^ % 
arejf 1) role playing, 12) simulation gaWng, (3) guesf speakers/and (4) film strips, slides, and movies. 
The key to planning a successful guidantje unit is selecting the b^t activity or combination' of activ 
ities/ . , ' ' / ' . ' ^ c ' - . ' 



• f^on-subjectrmattjerbased guidahce concerns' guijiance servlcls.^^d activities conducted^^urider^ 
the sponsorship 6f till School. It does not includejndjyidud and gro,up counSeljng practio^s^Qr^the ^ ^ 
guidancevinfused [nto the School's instructional progranf^. T^ rtiajor function of this strategy is ffje \ 
pfovisjon of career* mformation»to stu'dents. One method of p^ovidi/)g this information is throuj^h 
^ career resouri;^ center. Many schools have established such centers housing det^iled^ current infor 
lotion about employnrient opportunities, job skills and training requirements, character istics,ot the ^ 
wbteng envi/omjQent, arid salary potential ^DeBJpssie and, Ludemart, 1973^ LoustaiinaU, 1975; . . 
Tbfoert;i974;Winefordner, 197f)i > • ;^ 7 . ^ - 

pareer Selection Agent Programs are also used in rural schools. Hiah scffopls in Weed and 
Cfoudcroft^ New^MexiGo, hay^r involved studeR« fronn gr&duate pfograms in guidance and counselipg 
at New^Mexico State University in sucli a program. The'high schools which were unable'to finance 
a fuH-tlrne^cpunse)ot benefited from the exRertise of the graduate studerits who provided^>jid^nce 
•services on a circuit ridlAg basis (Cross, 1970)/ - ' ^ , » 
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^ Oth|f techniques erift^)loyed by rtjfr^l schools include '(11 career seminarMfe) mobile guidance 

- ' * facilities, (3) ffeld trips, and (4) ca'reer days and/or fairs (Uxer and Benson, 1^1/ Varelas, n.d*; 
Loustaunau, 1975).. - ' * , • lit* • 

; , Hdme/Based (Bfj^ance 



Career-guidance does not depend entirely upon the school as a resource iMe for programming, 
the home and local commuhity also cpntributfe to the career develbpn1«nt of fffidents.' There is a 
.throwing frerjd toward sharing the decisiod making*with, seeking sarvijces ^rom,Md expressing oon 
cern foii those whose jives are affected by those taking action. In Jheory, the qmtiept of par'entV ^ 
participation represeriti a necessary restructuring of the hierarchical structure ipbur schools for 
full implementation.gf an effective car^r guidance program (Shade, 1975). Rental h^volvement 

, is pjscessary in comprehensive eateer guidance programs. The. literature islreplel|^wlth studies indi 
catmg tJbat parents can be themost influential role'models fo,r their children. ^'Having ^ome measure 
of 'dtrect'tbntrol aver the environment in wbith tijeir children are or have been. reared allows unique 

• opportunities for t^em to j^rovide appropriatip exper5en^:es f&r self-fulfillniien\" (Apierican Vocational 
AssociaVton, 19731. * ' • \ \ T - ^ ^ 

^ The home often provides the setting fh which young pSoRle develop sejf-disc^pline, values ,con\ 
sistent with those of the largei* ^ociety/accepytance.of responsibility, and 3 desire tQ discover persqftial 
^ potential, l-tome-centered gi>i(^ance practices should build tjrp&rt the strerjgths of the home eny^jon 
X rrrent and the responsj|3itjties,»interesfts, and skills of the parents, ' ' " ^ 

Thelfollov\?ing^re examples' oi pa/ent practices whiclvcan facilitate home-based guidance 



3 



. Discuss hbw they view 



/ 



2: Involve their children in family decision makmg. 



J 3. Prpvide information about and/or exposure to .occupational or role altsrnatives in which 
' ' V ' their ct]Hdren^xpressari"'interest.' \ " « ' * 

' ^ ^ ^; . ' / ' ^ ^ 5 : J - . \ - 

' ^A. Maintain open coianmuhlcation with the school to facllitate.meeting Iheir childrdh's needs. 

^ * 1 ' * • ' . • • 

3,' .'"ProvMifi opRortuni^ for their children to work and accept responsibilities in the home 
6. Provjde.cultural and recreatibtt^ opportunities relating t€ one's careei; development 

^ / h' > • - ' ' ' r ^ ' 

•The schoorguidarfce prrjjgram is ins^numental in developing parent awareness of the impcwlarice 
of career development Assistance can be pll^vld^d^s parents seek answers to the followitig types of 
questions: - * * ^ , ^< • - . ' 

1/ Why career guT^Sande? ^ ' ^ ^..^ > « • ^ 



^ V 2. When does career deveiopmenttegin? ' • t ' ^ i; , 



. '3. Is the home environment related to career development? • . . ' . j 



?i. ■ When "Should my child iiegln to exi^lot^ occupatidni? * ' • • '.^ '^'Y 
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5. How much education and experience does my child need?; , - 
How much influencer^should a parent provide the Child regarding life role plans? 



7. .Should a parent encourage the child to work part time_ while in school? (flerr and Cramer^- 
^ 1972). • ' . ' ' • ^ - . / • 

Involvement makes parents more suppbrtive and c^jDperative rather than dissonant and isolated 
from the career guidance process. - * ' 

Community-Based Guidance *^ • ^-^ ^ 

me impact of the community on ,the carepi^evaJopment of youth h^s Jong been recognized. 
Abraham Lipcoln pointed out the need for coo(wat*ve linkages between school jind community 
when he called for a satisfactory combination gf education and faBor (Ep^terling, 1974).. - . . 

. \ , For years business has recognized its role in career development This is illustrated by fhe fol 
['owing statfementf. • w-^. • r ' ^ " - ,^ 

The responsibility of industry for more active participalion \r\ the'p^paration 6f 
young people wljo enter industrial employment has incflpasedeach yean A complex' 
, industrial society, a multiplicity of jbtis, and'tbe increasingly urgent need for intelliv 
gent citizenship leaves ho alteiijj^tive. Industry is a rratural co-partner in the educatiorv ' 
ot tomorrow's full time adult workers. The days when schools were^self contained- , 
^ within their institutional walls are past These \Afcal Is are being pushed out to encom- ♦ 
pass the entire commgnity. Industrial ^nd business establishments are becoming the ^ 
daily laboratories and workshops of both secondary schools and colleges in the all- 
important task of training youth while they arfr still in school for jobs af their own 
choosing (National Association of Manufacturers, 1954)/: 

, - . ..'^ ' ' ' ' ^ 

The fpcus of this section is on career guidance practices developed by and*ad'ministered in the^ 
community. Practices developed and administered jointly by the school and community are treated 
bpefly. Rural counselors must know and apply techniques that are apprbpriate for strengthening 
community relations, using comrriunity resources,'and providingjnformation about community 
centered practices. Members of the community ^employers, clergy, experienced f[forkers, and com 
munity agency personnel -may be drawn into the guidance team. Some may ^erye as active members 
in continuing roles, while'others'm*ay act as resource persons with special expertise on discfete but . 
recurrent occasions. This use oijhu man resources is essential in the rural school. It ffermits^the in 
elusion of paraprofession^ls to complement the jDi'bfessiqnaLstaff. Herr (1969^) callszlorJnteragejTcy 
cbope^ai^^in the community saying, \ - \, ' T 

^^^nserors,^by' themselves,/! cannot] accomplish all the task^ subsumed within a ' \ 
systematic approaph to vocational guidance,^ counseling, and placement which* 
. ' touches effectively the lives of persons of different ages, educational levels, expe- 
* 'tiences, andoccupation&Uhistory. . x ^' * ^ . 

Coopei^atipn leSds to'. . . ^ ' . ^'^''^ ^ \ ^. - ' ,^ ^' 

V - . . mustering expertise and exjjerfence vyhich can combine to respond to Individual. » . 
^ , ,-characteristics in a manner more effective than any given set of specialists or any one 

'setting or agency (Herr, 19691, ' ' « \ . - 



. . Another advantage of community involvement in the overall guidance program is incre&ed 
itA(8fit interest. "Many elementarv studeats#enjoy having their parents come to school as cp.mmu 
ftity resource persons >nd aife fascinated to hear about the tasks' they g.erforni.in Jheir^dacupations" 
(Miguei^t^j.; 1975). . ' ' . • ''^-V:'^ 

XharaQtecistics of the rural setting promotfe fconimunity involvement. The^schbol is central to * 
the'commimity,-a source of "pride/and a r-ecipient financial and mdfal support. Individual citi 
iens and cqmm»inity groups wilfingly cjiannel their ^fprts'toward supporting scjioof progfaijis. 
The ggidance\:.omponenjt is no exception. The Center for Voptional'Edupatloh (T974), found that , 
employers and citizensi^^ ' , - ' 

1. Are positive about^stu'd^ts' spending time in the tbfnmunity. 

r -2, Favor the school's use of on-the-job training ^xpejien^es.- * \ ' 

3. Woujd, through civic apd professional organizations, devote time and effort to 
• \ the school, . " ' - . . ' ^ * • ' , \ 

In addition, educators reported positjve attitude's for fuller i^se of xprnipunity based guidance op^Dr* 
tunitles.. ' ^' . ' . - ' 

TKe evidencejndicates th^ richness of human resources in the rural q^mmunity. J^uraLcoCin-^ 
selorl||f^ould cultivate strong wodung relationships with eorfimunity cjenroers and^groups. This 
expansion of crommuilitv resourfrnte both realistic and tinrieiv! 

Although the configuration of communit/basgd guidance programs ts specific taeachjocality^ 
exemplary practices are easily found. Forexample,^ # • 

1. Job interview^ workshops and training sessions, placement services, aptitude and interest 
. ' ^ / assessment, ahd post placement a)/aJuation provided by business and industry, employment 
services, and community colleges * 

' 2, Job faifs-and exh^its sponsor/thby local government, busir^ss, or gvic organizations* 

3. Work observation pi:6grams in business, industrial and governmental $ettin5s 

^ 4. Work experience, sgm^mer andj^or holiday employment, apprenticeshni^, internships, ;^nd 
f . *on-the*job training^on saladed or non-sralaried bases in Jocal concerns 

5, Career ^^fc^Tmation resource centers coordinated through the community's library,'govern 
^1 ^jgeiitLohamber of commerce, or service QrganizatLon(s), ' * ' 

Counselors should not only encourage students to take advanta^e^oT~c6mmunrty based guidan 
proarams, but Should also draw upon the expertise and^ services available through the following organ 
izations which are frequently found in rural areas: ^ ^ s 

\ 



1. commercial industries, businessgs, or Chamber of Commerce 

2. . •Se.rvide and fraternal grc 

3. . Governrrjental ^gencie^ 



..... ^ " ^ 7 ' - ^ ... .7 

2. . •Se.rvide and fraternal grou|Js ^ . ;i \ 



• ^ 4. Labor organizations 
5.. - Religious -ofganizatio'ns. 



Through efferfrve communication and utilization of cdwiunity resources, the career guidance 
program. can be expanded to offer a broad range of appropriate learning experience f6r career 'dpvel 



opmeht. 
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.-r *, ?LACEMENT=^ERVrCES FOR RURAL YOUTH 



Susan J. Kosmo . , 



^In recentVears, growing attent^oa has been focusesi on the transition of youth into adulthood, 
wrth particular emphasis on the assumptioaof an paajpational role {Panel on Youth of the President's 
^Science Advisory Committee, 1973). Marlgnd (19:52) has>suggested that a majdr respdnsiblityjor this 
transition should be acceptgd by educational institutions. HistortQ.and irrefutable links'have been^ ^ 
forged between education and occupatronal status {StroSg et al., I97§a), In fact; as Sifberman (19/1) 
has noted, educational instltutiShs have become the gatekeepers of society: . ^ 



Whether spurious o> real, the effects ^re substantially the sanj^aiJ^'at the v§ry leasj) a 
high schoof diploma, now increasingly a junior cpirege certificate or coHege^diploiTia, 
Ts becoming the prerequisites to a decent job. Thus, education is becoming the gateway^ 
to the middle and upper reaches of society, -whJch means that the schools and colleges * 
"the'rebyjDecome Itoe gatekeepers ^f society. {Silverman, 1971) {p. 69). ' ' : \V 



- i^iUhpugh educational background can'jbe correlatet^^with adult dccups^tional role and income, 
the process^of accomplishing the school- to-work transition has been hapjiazard, especially for the ' . ^ 
noa-college-bound student. Not only have nufperous ^udies (Campbell, 1968;'Kau'fman al., 1967r 
Shapiro and Asher, 1972) demonstrated that college-bound students are iporeljkely to b^ the recij^^ 
ieqls.crf'hig'i school guidance 'services, but they are als6 nriorejikely to redejvefiuidance from family 
^^Mbeii and pefers (Shapiro ?nd Asher, 1972). The .employment-bound student, the transition from 
fehbol-to-work has been aptiy described by Kaufman et al., 1967;. ' ' ^ .7 « * :^ 

'In general, the bridge betvyeen training and employirient is^n inforjnal and uh- ^ , 
structured one in which the/mdividual's immejiiate environment is a major factor " / 

' in determrnmg^vhere hewi^fJ seek employment, A^otential joh market whose 
* boundaries are determined by one^s-ovyn knowledge of opportunities, plus the ^ 
'awareness of family and friends is far from being an optimally efficient market 
in the sense 6f matching abilities and interests with tasks tP be performed , ^ 

^:jp.6.23).^ T - - ' • 

In some respects, college-bound studeats d6 notfare much'better than their employment bound 
peers. \As Perrone and Lins (1970) bfavfe observed, even where an educa^onal plan ha§ been derived 
for a Stqdent, this frequently represents . . . "simply a decision as to Whlcji school to enter"-,(p. 4). 
Correspondingly, the stud^t's selection of a degree program is frequently not predicted on labor 
market realities. Women have been noted to be particularly h^icappedjn occypational entry be- 
cause of failure .to project the careerimpliGations of educatioaal decisions (Parrish, 1971)- _ . 

Because, of •escalating youth unemployment, governmerit funding has become avaitable for pro 
grams Wfeich seek.to replace the process oThaphazard occupational entry wilJi a more effective pro 
cedure, Thr^eareasJnwhich^ these funds have bepn allocated.to schools are: (1 ) the develofiment 
. of career education programs, (2) the e^pansiop.of guid&nce activities tP include the non college 
boifnd, and (3) the installation of schoof-baseiplatd^gnt services. I n ibis section of the review. 



^^n attempt will be made to enumerate the career placement needs of rurahyouth and relate these to 
;-^xistirjg.school-based models for placement services. The afSplicability of the placement methods 
^nd materials cur4:ently available in rural settings will also be considered. The majority of the litera 
ture surveyed has been published since 1972. Summaries of school based placement services'prior 
to this.ti'rfie are available in:* * • . - , . - 



- . GaoschoWv L. H* et al. Practical Career Guidance, Counseling and Placement for the Non-^ 
\ coUege-i^und Student: A Reviewjil the LiterSture^ Paid Alto. American Institutes for ^ 
Rese^cc'h in the BiShavioral Sciences, June 1973. ' • /- , 

StrongVM. et al, Revie\fi/^ and Synthesis of Job Placement Literature. Madison, Wis.. Center 
for Studies in Vocational and Technical Education, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1975. 

' Wagner^ J. F. and Wood, T. R. Placement and Follow-Up Literature Search: Final Report 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Duval County School Board, 1974. 



definition of Placement 



^ In order tq evaluate the statics of placement activities in rural schools, the domain of services 
irlciuded in ' placempnt" must be defined. Two majpr trends in thedefiriition of placement were » ^ 
apparent in the litejature. Kammerstrom et at {1975^ have postulated that an indfvi^uaj's career 
placement is a f unctibn ©f ' ^ ' * ' ' , ' . 

\ 1. ' the career opportunities available to the individoaT; - . - - ' , 

\ 2. the individual's occupational ^nd educational history; and ^ ^ 

r .^ \ ' : . ' - ^ . . ^ 

3. the guidance the individual has' received 
• \ * * : ' r 
While |he first factor relates to the environmental options available, the latter two aVe perceived as. 
affecting an individuars "place-ability." It is at this juncture tljat^ definitions of placement divide. 

, For some theorists, placement encompasses all activities which affect the place-ability of students. 
Examgles of such definitions are offered by Gysbefs {.1970}, Allen (n.d,), and^JworneV (1975^^ 

Placement must Reviewed as helping students make the next step in generalizing their 

^emefging^catipnaT identity Such a responsibility goes beyond the actuaLrne-L . " 

chanics of placing a person on a job^ tn broadest terms the placernent responsiblTlty that 
all school staff have Is to prepare su^nts to become aware, conceptualize, and general 
ize^heir vocational identity. /This is true partfcularly for educational' personnel^ who . 
* work with rural youtji (Gysbers, 1970K * . ' 

^ - ' ' . ' ■ 

{The placement process], includes accepting the responsibility of assistixig the student 
^ in the clarification of his education-occupation goals, in providing insigHt about the 
/ 1a^p7nnaf ket as related to his job area of occupationaj preparation, in evaluating his 
, . ' qualifications and abititiesJn terms of an oppq^upity, and Jn developing the flexibility 
. n"ecessary to adjusting to a fluctuating society.. Assirting each individual in making the 
best piJssijDle transition from school to work \AfilLrequire an orgariized^ total-schodl 
, efforttAllen, n.d/), . . ' . ^ 



Commenting on placemem\n the rehabilitation process, Twomfey (1975) has^fffered this perspec- 
tive to counselors: . A , - . ^ . ' / 

' ' ; " , 

From the jnitial interview, the counselor should b'e actively directing his ^tention « 
to the long range goal of placemeijt Secunng and interpreting vocational, psycholog- 
.jcal, social and medical data, counseling, arranging for extended evaluation; and other 
servfces are alLactivities to help the client become economically independent through 
meaningful and satisfying work. . This shows the total rehabilitation process Is a 
placemen t process, ■ , - 

Consistent with such a viewpoint, placement is pertelved as a continuous process rather'than a dis-^ 
Crete ev'ent (Bottoms and fhalleen, 1969,Twomey, 19751 These theorists receive support for their 
inclusion of preparatory and guidahce activities under the pseudonym of pfacement from those who 
.contend that career development is a lifelong process. The individual is perceived as encountering 
numerous circumstances in which new^decisions regarding placement will be required. Duffin, 
his presentation at the Career Placement Workshop (Larsen and Karr, 1973), noted, "A student's 
first job is a beginning, not an end." In order to be effective, therefore,. placement services must ^ 
provide students with the tools necessary to independently derive and execute careqr planr(Larsen 
and Karrr^973; KosmoetaL, 1975a; Salbmone, T971). 

s 

Others have perceived these activities as more appropriately termed 'Career guidance" (Jones 
et al., 1973; Prediger et al., 1973) or "career education" (Kennedy, 1974).,Jn this conception, edu- 
cation and gui^lance focus on enhancina the individual'sjpjace-ability while placement activities ^ 
^focus primarily on thfe ma;iipulation of environmental opfipns. Bas,ed on her extensive review of 
schoobbased placement services, Ganschow (1973) concluded that placement activities are usually 
limited to job-finding andjollow-up. Follow-ug^Jn this context, is typically performed for report- 
ing purposes. The value of such delimjtation of placement-^has beerf criticized by Wagner and Wood 
(1974). Tbey observed that, "In the more successful programs under the Manpower Developi^ent 
and Training Act of 1-962 placement was integrated with training and couqseling services." 

Placement may also be defined by examining the types of activities performed by placement 
officers. Because pjacement offices have had a longer operational history in post-secondary institu- 
tions, trends in these institutions, nrtay have pro^ostic yalugJor.other educational programs, ^^om 
their survey^of placement officers in forty-two pubjiciwo year colleges in New York State, Hedlund 
and Brown (1973) have dfevelopey the following profile: ^ , , , * 

. . . the.typical twayear college placement officer would §pend his time as follovvs:, 
career"counselingr19%; finding jobs, 19%; office sdhiinistration, 15%: transfer 
counseling, 13%, educational functions such as advising students how to approach . 
• an interview, 1 2%; contacting students, 1 1%; and colJege committees, 4%. {pp.'74-75) 

This profile has led these authors to conclude that, "There is an increasing convergence of tfaditiopal 
placement activities and vocational guidance activities." Career planning. has also become a major 
activity of placement counselors in four year college^ (Bingham, 1974)._McLpughlin (1973) mailed 
questionnaires to a nationwide sample of college placement directors. Besides job finding activities, 
the majority of placement directors indicated that they also provided informational services, group 
counseling, and training in job-seekina techniques.^ Apparently the trend in posf-s^spndary^gitu- 
tionVfs toward^a convergence of guidance and pJacement activities. ^ ^ ^ ' ^^'^ 

Gysberl and MooreJJ9'?4) hav^e^^lso admonished guidance praetitiaoers that the traditional 
diyiaipn of guidance into component service programs Is nq longer appropriate, they suggest that ' 
a "reconceptualizaiion" qf guidance is needed/ ' , . - 



, , . from m ancillary, crisis-oriented, proc^ess-centered only conception, to a cofnpre- ,^ 
hensive developmental conception based on 'personal and societaWReeds organized 
programmatically around person-centered goals and actiyijiea designed to meet those 

^^ needs. ' . ^ * - • ^ - " ^ 

\ ' _ \ ' \ ' ^ ^. ^ - ^/ 

Consistent with these remarks, placement shall be defined jrTthis report as encompassing those activ 
ities "designed to ensure that each student accomplishes an orderly transition from one institutional 
setting to the next student desjred level of career preparation,, procurement, or advancement" (Kosfho 
et al., 1975). AsTwomey (1975) has observ^d^ . . necessary services cannot be defined or listed, 
as any service*that contributes to the client's successful entn/ into the labor market.". 



Placement Neeck of Rural Youth ' ' . 

Career plans of jural youth. Kosmo and Lambert (1975) compared the responses of students ^ 
from small rural schools and large urban schools to selected items on the'Wisconsin Senior Survey. 
Remarkably similar career cluster goals were embraced^by the two samples with 89 peccent of the 
r^ural sample enurrjerating non-agricultural careers (see Figure 5)/ ' , ^ 
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this findmg is consistent with the diminished farm focus in rural ^areas. In 1969, not only did the 
rural, nonfarm population comprise approximately 80 percent of the rural population in this countn?", 
but of those living on farms, 44 percent were working primarily at nonfarni jobs (U,S, Department 
of Labbr;i97i;p/H7), . ^ . . ; ^ *' ' . . 



Rural students not only embnace beterpgeneous career goal^„but they also demonstrate great 
heterogeneity, in the pathwa^s/rfiey elect in pursuit of these goals. Kosmo and Lamberj (1975) re- 
IDort that 34 percent of the rural students indicated their major activity following graduation m)uld 
be full-time work, 28 percent planned on entering a college or uriiverstty; 20 percent planned to 
attend a vocational or technical school/and, the plans of the remaining 18 percent included full • 
time. Komemakjng, military enlistment, on-the-job training and travel. These :^tudents frequently 
envisioned that relocatidn would accompany their plans/. Almost one half of the rural students 
planning to pursue further education indicated thpt they would do so m a "distaat" community 
, and^appFOximately or^e quarter of those anticipating full time employment indicated that the job 
site would be in a "distant" cdnnmunity. 

Relocation appears to be related to oc0upati9nal level. Studies of enrollees in manpower proj- 
ects indicated* that the success of relocation efforts^ was greater for those employed in skilled ^reas 
rather than unskilled or semi;5luUed ar^s (MarshalTri972), Essex (1972) conducted a follow-up 
study of 2&1 farm-reared/fffale nigh school gradaates in Iowa. ^Although" approximately 70 percenjr 
of all the grafluates were^mployed within 30 mil^ of their hoMe cohnrnunity, almost 85 percent of 
those who pursued professional empl^^ent were employed outside a eO-mil^ radiys. Because of 
the apparent interrelationship of educational level, occupational status, and relocation, Kgsnnaand 
Lambert (1975) hav/ concluded-: 

Apparelntfy the decision to pursuQ further education suggests greater ambiguity for the 
' . rural resident. Not oniy v^Kl these students jDe confronted with .a new educational setting, 
but this vyill also frequen|ly be coupled with a novel residential situation. Rural students, 
therefore, must evaluate both the appropriateness of pursuing further education, as well 
as their^abiffty to accommo^atWhe total life style change it will demand, (p. 5).r c 

? ^Unfortunately, no other studi^J the^areer plans of rural youth were discovered in the materials 
. designateij for ce^ew. % 

Placemerhs^rriers and facilitators. As mentioned earlier, the placement-ebtatned by arnndi- 
visual appears to be related to the preparation and guidance proyfded as well as the opportunities 
available to^he individual, Hoyt (1970) has Suggested Itiat ryral students appear to be particularly 
handicapped^ifT each of these areas. When compared to their urban counterparts, rural youth ^re 

1. . . . less likely to have fjhanpower programs of vocational trainir^ available to them. ... 

2. . .. ^less likely to have cbmprehensive.programspf vocational education available' to them 
in the elementary and secondary school^ .* . ' 

• . ' ^' " -^-^ _ ' ■ • * 

3. , . less likely^to have of)portunities for vocational try out experiences through planiaed 

work study programs. .. . ^ * * . 

; ' . ' ^ \. ^ - . ^ ; . ^ s \ 

4. . . less likely to have opportuaities for different kinds of speci€c course offerings in 
academic areas, "f. ' ^ * . ' ^ 

^ - ^ ^ ' ' • ' • , , . ^ ^ 

5.. less likely to have opportunities to see the breadth of existing occupations . 

in. practice, .. . - ' ' ' - 

. . .6. ' , . . less likely io have opportunities for public post high school occupatfonal education 
Mailable to them* , * ' * . , i 




'7. ... less likefy to have facilities, of the iijiitedi StBt^TminrnQ-m^^^ 
^•"^ ^ Service ajgijable td them*/.; riipp.;^^^^^ . z ';'!^: -;-.- 

in a study In Vermoi^i^-Hatris 1 1973) observed tnat>ufaf !pw income adults "have a limited com|nu- 
nication Yietwork of job infojTnatiofi'; {p. 263}. The rnajor techniques used in job finding were direct 
e mployer co ntact help wanted ads, and friends and -relatives./ Only ppe-thirdof the adults m Hams' 
sample used the resources of ttie State eiTjg^lovment Service io locate employmer>V'-. * ' 

Strong gt aL (19^5) examined the Occupational roadblocks anticipated,by studenV^njmall 
schools. Of those high school seniors wha planned to work^.the fpllowing'pfercentages antTcfpited 
each of these to be problerrisr ' ^ ' ' • 4 ^ ^ - . 



I/-' Not knowmgTA^at i^Bs th^ey would /ike to do: 44 percent 
Not knowing what types j&'f^obs, the v co'ufdxioi - 33 peKceat 
3/ Npf knowing' wh^re to Id0l< for work: 49'perc'ent 

4. ^ Lack of experience: 59 percent * ^ 

5. '* Lack of openings in are^lineii foc^. 5.6!percent " > 

6. Unable to rafeerthefqualifications: 49 percent ' 



- ' 7: ^^Difficulties with interview and applicatio 23 percent 

When asked to rate the relative vakie of a variety of guid.ance services to' occupational planning 
place^Tient the Students -in small schools rated'the following to be most important: ' ^ 



"T. Help.wlth'talkingf^toparents regarding career plans 

2. Training for interviewing or applVing~"for a job 

3. Written materials about occupations or training programs 

4. Job tryouts or work experiences 
^ ' 5. Information about job openings * 

• 6. Assistance in locating a specific job 

■ ' " ■< r ■ 

^ % Training for a specific occupation 
8.. Courses on occupations 
9. * Training in hovlf to get along on the job 

10, Help with exploring and evaluating educational goafs 

11. "^Help with exploring and" evaluating employment^ogls. m 
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Snd 



When^contrasted with the responses of student?fr.om large schools, the small school student ap- 
peared to place greater valJe on the informational slices and less value on th^ counseling services , 
(Strong etaCl?75fc?). ' . . . ' ! ' , "* , ' ' 

The acqui$^tiofi of opportunities jor further edQc3tion also poses diff icufties fp? rural student^: ^ 
Relocation h^s already been mentioned ^^s a commonplace accompaniment of continued edpcattoft 
.Other reasons indicated rural small school stud^nts for not pursuing further education afe the 
follovyrng? , * * r * - * \ - ^ 

3. "^Lack of money: 44 percent . . . . , ^ . 

.2. Failure to megt course )^quirements: 15 percent » i 

3. School is too far from home: ll^rcent - • > • . . - 

4. VVork now, school laterr 3.3 percent * ' , . ^ * . ' 
\ 5. Plan to mai'ry: 16 percent . ' " . • 

6. ' Dislike of schoql: 20 percent^ ... - * 

^*7. Prefer to gSt a job: 43 'percent , ^ 

' ^ "\ ^ " ^ , >: ^ . . . • ' . ' 

8/ *High schoohfjrogram was jpb-o^^^ ^ - • / , , 

< - 

9.. Continued educatior^not valuable: 10 percent iKos mo and Lambert, 1975). ' 
'* ■ ^ * *^ >'^^ . . . ^' - ' * * ' 

Parents have beeij noted to be a major infjuence in the career plapning.pf rtiral^youth (Straus,, 
1*964; Crawford, 1966). Picou and Hernandez ""(1970) examined the influence of parents, teachers^ 
' guidance counselors, relatives and friends on the occupational aspirations of rural and urban black ^ 
disadvantaged youth in Louisiana. Parents were reported.to be the most helpful resource by both 
rural and urban students."Frojn^82^ 9^percent of the students in 3II groups ratedlheir parents 
as ''very helpful" or offering "some ^Ip. Teachers>ere rated as the second most helpful resources; 
however their influence was significantly greater, among rural students.. Guidance counselors wefe 
also perceived as more helpful^by the rural respondents. Although ot^er r^efativfes andjriends rated ^ 
lower among this disadvantaged sample, in two /tu3Sies focused orta cross section of rural youth'' . 
(Kosmo and Lambert, 1975, Strong et aL, 1975b); peers were con^idere'd^by students to exert a' 

- major influence in career decisions. Eigure 6 illustrates the ''hel^ulness" ascribed U) various key 
personnel in the career planning of rural and urban youth. There is some iridicatipn that when ca- 

. reer planning is divided into educational land occupational planning, *a slightly,different picture ' 
eiTierges (Strong et aJ., 1975b)^ When such a division is made. It becomes apparent that the students 
pranfling to pursue further education will find that assistance is available from the family, the peer 
group, and the school. However, empJoyment-b.oUnd' students will find themselves dependent on ; 

^ the assistance of only the family and the peer group. \ #^ < > 

FamilyTloxo'vement was an aspect of Project iREDf^iAmerican Ecjpcational Research Alsocia-^ 
tion, 1971)/ A famil9-centered education program was developed in 'a rural area and focused on the. 
develapment of realistic career plans forycfuth, improving financkljliaaagement, and increa^g^ 

- family jrrcome. As aVesult of this program, the authors concluded, "InvoT^g the entire family in 
a vocationally oriented program designW to develop thfe capabilities of Vqutli is an effective way of 

' obtaining desired c^ange^ m the atftitudes and aspirations of children and gaining family support for ' 
children's desires'/ {p. 13). . . ' C • - ' 



'jf'Helpfuiness" Ascribed to Key, Resource Berso'rthel in Career Winning 
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Becaus| of the paucity oT research^^ilable concerning the career placement needs of rural . . 
youth^ only tentative Conclusions C4h be offered. Some of the consistencies which we*re suggested 
in the literature includeo 

1. Rural students eviaence great heterogenity in placement plans, ^ 

' i^: ' • • ' " , - ' - " 

2. because of limited local placement opportunities^ rural students often encounter the 

. Tieed^'to relocate. ' ' J ^ ' ' ' . ' 

. 3. Rural students/ often face rnore limited"opportumtl6s for gaining the pre-^ . 
• 'trccessary for pracemen\- * . * / - 

t 4. XlEamHy members arelnfli^eiitial in career planning. " _ 

5. , floral students tieed improved informational, service regarding placement oppo.rtunities. ^. 

IVlodfels for the delivery of placement services to rural youth rrtysfb^e sensitive to the needs of this 
group/ I n particular, these preliminary studies suggest that any model adopted -must emphaisize 
family and community involye..ient^ The mo^^Uhould focus not only on the recruitment pf place^ 
ment opportunities, but also onjncreasing the '"place^ ability" of rural students. The later objective 
includes enlarging training opportunities and Improving the studejrt s ability to delin^^e and select 
among various placemeht options. Existing school based placement models will be presenired apd 
evaluated m ierm?of their adaptability to rjural setting*. * * » ' 



PfacerrientjMode/^ ' ^ ' ' ' ^ 

Approached fromthe global perspective, placement, has been defined to include aiUhose activ 
jt'res whiChNare designed to facilitate an orderly transition from one jple to another. Since most pro- 
.atams of career educ^ipn, career guidance, and placement share simifar objectives (namely,* to iaciih' 
tate this. tfirjsllion)^rof Ifiese programs coul^ theoretioally .be (^escribed in this section. However, 
attention yyili^lc^n^^ primarjly on those programs which have a designated placement com 
por>eTt?! TTje othef jjrpgramslhave either been reviewed in other sectioris of the state pf the^affprdo 
not pro'vide the corng^rlef^nsiye services necessary to a total placement effort, Fpr example. Both the 
Iowa MfiKlels for Career Education (State of towa, -1973) and the Western States Small Schools 



, project (Cragun.and^Karichner, 1969) have applfcability to the placement ocitcome for students, 
, but they- focus is oa career selection without any f^cedure for translating this selection Irita the 
ieal\i^pf% placement* . • . * \ ^ ^ ' ' . 



- * 'v' iSchbol-Vasjed placer^ent services prior to 1973 were^revlewed by Wagner and Wood 11974), . 
Ganschow et §17(1^3), and Strong et al/{1975b). Nohe^of the programs reviewed jn thes&jhree 
documents reflected thejcomBtrehensive placement focus suggested^in the career education movement. 
^Services viere not provided tollj-sfidents, but jather to select groups, for example, the noncollege- 
bound, the disadvantaged, or vocational education graduates. In part, this may be due to^"an 
brientatiop to placement as a cfiscrete event ra'ther t^an a transition and cot^inuihg'*process" arid a 
"preoccupation ♦with a job placement versps educational placement Orientation" (Kosmo et al., . 
1975a). Correspondingly, the most common typfe of school^based piacement program described in 
Jtbese reviews was a ''tag-on*'lob placement sePvice offered to e^ly school leavers and graduating 
senior^r Furthermore, as Ganschow et-al. (1973)' has noted, ^he'progrSams reflected a . . lack of, 
emphasis on personaliiting tbese^types^of assistance so that youths are helped to make decisions and- 
take ^spprisibility for theiT'deyelopm6nt'Mp^^3-2). " ^ ^' . ^ ^ \ - 

Three models emerjged in this review of placement literature: the labor exchange hlodef, the ; 
:i:lient-centere5 model, and4he client-advocate model. ' i ^ 

''Labor exchange models. The focus in the Jabor exchange mddel is on increas tig the employ 
ment opportunities availably to the student. The me(;liating role of. placement sn ipes between em . 
iploVer needs and student needs has been suggested in the f-plloWing paradigm: 



.The ia6or rparteet member 
vyants the best job a^ the 
lea^I personal investment 




Placement 
Service r 




Industry wants the^ 
worker at the leai 



cost\ 



(^trongetak, 1975a) 



Placement programs which operate fro>m aJabor exchange perspective, therefore, often attempt to 
-encourage employees to use. their services by providing pre^screening activities. Such pre^screening 
theoreticaify rfeduces employer's hiring costs. McCarty {n.dj hasnpted: . ^ 

It is important to establish.early the credibifity of the job pljacemeni program with 
employers. One way.t*o do this is to prx)vide the employer with student employees 
; \ who can'adeqWely perform*; the job/ ' . * ^V?"- 



The major activity in the labor exchange madel is thp. recruftment of job opportunities. To mairi;^ 
*tein, these listings, placement persorinel atterhpt to provide employer's with a ready supply of qyali 
fled applicants. ' r^'; ^ . y^ ' • . ' . . ' ^ ^>^' 

This appfoach to placement^bastraditionally been used in post secoridary institutions where 
graduates pps&ss the d'esignated educational pre-requisitei».needed for occupational entry.' It was ^ 
also observed to be the Xnok common approach adopted by secondary sdhdolsjn answering theTr 
students' placement needs. (Negley, 1975, MiUej and B^^e? n.d., McCrury, Jj972; Winter; T971; 
&(^iJrc^atn, 1972, JVIcCarty,- n.di, Anderson and Riordan, t971; Klaus, 1932; Wagner and Wood, 
1974; State of low.a, 1973; Fowler, 3973, Bristol Career E :ucation Center, 1974; and New Jei^ey 
State DepartmenrSf Education, 1368 J Tfie procedure essentially involves developiing a job ^ 



placement office in the school where applicants register and^designate their area'of job preference.* 
Through use of the Parsoni^an mode!, these ap|ilicants are matched with available job openings. The . 
. functions of thfe type of jobj)lacement program havQ been summarized in the'' Indiana Job Plage 
ment Primer (l^egley, 1975) as followiZ 'The job placement program will identify ]9b openings, 
inform students about openings, and match students witfe jobs". (p.^L , . ^ * 

Consistent with this focus, program evaluation typically includes only the number of place-^ 
ments obtained with rio attempt to relate.these to a student's training^or goals. For example, of 
the six programs which used the New Jersey Job Placement Services Model, five used the'number of 
placernents obtained as a criteria for program .effectivenessT The^ixiKprjogram f^il^d toa include any 
information concerning theplacements obtained. Nq mention~i?vas made in any of these programs 
as to the consistency of these placements with student goals. Injier, description-of the oldest school 
based placement program, that of Baltimore city schools, Ganschow et al. (1973) noted that the only 
^reformation availably for evaluation purposes was the number of placements secured- Anpther prob 
Jerq which may'^arise wh^n the placements obtaPned are e£|,uated with the job listings filled was evi 
denced in a project in Councii Bluffs'^^^tO'a. lAithpugh counselors informed students of the jobs^ 
they laeat^d^ "m^y of these jobs were^ot pibked up by thastudents because thay only paid mini 
mum wage or less" (p. 16). This ftndtng/is consistent with/ui^ observation of Strong et al. U975b} 
in theijr survey of students and p^a'cemenl providers to tRe^impor^tance of low pay in the placement 
process. Students .tended -to rate low pay as a major-obstacle to employment more frequently than 
providers. These preliminary findings suggest that the jpbs located by providers may^not n^cfessarily 
reflect the needs of students. ^ i ' 

An extensive criticism of the labor exchange model for placemen't has been 'offered^ by Kosmo 
etal. {1975b)Jn the follovvingj-^nrilri^^: * . *: . * * 

^ The history of the Job Service (Strong et al.,.Marqh 1975) suggested that although 
^ placements rpay iricrease when the fpcus is ort a "labor exchange,"" those providing 
placement services are likely to^eef that their first allegiance is the employer, not 
the client Since the success of the exchange is depen^lent on the securing of openingis 
from employers, placement providers may find it desirable to be selective jn the ap- ' \ 
plicanXs recommended. Jn such ap atmospheric those in'gi'eatest need of placement , * 
* ' assista^nce are the least likely to be served. Another potential danger which afises 

the "labpr exchange" or^ent^tipn is the ''tabulating-o^ It be- \ 

/pmnes^oo easy to measure the success of the program by the number of placements . i 
-''^sfecured rather than the relationshjp'of tho^e qiacements to student needs. The *\ . ^ - , 
... school personnel^ corresporjcjiniply, may find themselvesjecruitihg students for - 
amptoye^rs to increase their humbe^rs iFor^accqum The ethiqs surround- 

ing the recrurtgieht of students afiS ^he school s irivotvement in scr^^lng potential . ^ , 
applicants suggested that the operation of an:employment office would not ^e con- 
^%isteflf'wkh the focus of publLaiducationji^grd^ It would also • \ . 

tserye to further install the schools a^s thi'g^^ : ^ \ ^ . 

There yvas ^Iso a very pragmatic reason for not endorsing tne labor exchange focus. ^ ^ 

Numerous.agencies already exist which solicit open^mgHrom erjipioye/s. The sctjool*^ 

. would th^n f itfd itself creating a competitive system. It is doubtful whether the * 
scliool could realistically compete in thjs^rfena since Jt nefther possesses an acknowl 
edged status in this area nor the trained personnel to successfully develop the program. 
It appeared that a more effective approach was to utilize the resources current|y . 

. available thrpugh the development of cooperative agreements betweep^the schools - 
and these ot^er placement providers, (pp. 33-34)/ v ^ ^ . 



r ...The, major activities in all these programs reflect the emphasis on recruitment of opportunities 
4rm}.en)\y\oyers. Th^itypical approach appears to be to hire a placement specialist 16 pepform the 
foilpwing activities; * ' \, : *^ 

1, /' Select an advisory committee „ ' * ' 

2. Surveythe community for potential jqb openings * • - - . • 
* , 3. Visit employers to solicit openings 

4. Develop a clearinghouse for jo^ opportunities 

5: . Publicize the placementprogram 

,6.; .Refer students to appropriate openings . - / > , 

' 7. Tol low-up on referrals . « * ' ^ ^ • ' ' ■ '^^ - \ 

, 8? Maintain records o?fplaci5mentsobtained3> ' * . 

In many programs/ the placement speciafist is urged to.coopefate. with existing resources) particularly 
- ^^e Job ServicejBuckiogham, 19^2, Negley, 1975; New .Jersey State Department of Education, 

1968; Winter, J971 , and Flonda State Deftartme/itoiEducatipn, 1974). It has also^faeen suggested 
,,tbat activelriy.ofvementin civic organizatiolisarjd professiQp||j^oclatiorts promotes job develop- 

njent {Fovvler, 1973), ' ' . : % ' ^ . \ ; ^^ 

Although the m^jor focus js on the developrrientof )ob opportunities, many of these programs 
also provide some'stadent deve(opn:ient activities (Ne>^ Jersey State Departf^enf of Education, 1968; 
^.Winter, 197.^ McCrury, 1972;.Fowier, 1973;. Anderson and Riordan, 1971; Wagner and VVoot^, 1974; 
McCarty> n.d., and Buckingham, 1972).^ Jhese'activrties occasipnally1nclud,e group or individual 
colinseTing services (IVlcCarty, n,d., and Buckingham, f972), student appraisal services {New J^sey 
State Department of Education, 1968, and Anderson and Riordan, 1973)^ the development of ^u- 
dent clubs tp explore career goals (New Jersey State D^ep^rtment oi^fe^ugatbn^^^^^ the in- 

volvement of students in .the operation^f the plac^me^ service (Mc(;arty,.n^d,''and mw Jers|y 
*State Department of Education, 19^8). In some instances, the^pla'cenjjent personnel ,are perceived 
as having onl'^econdary respongMity forihese services. The pYirhary responsibility isjdelegated 
tQ the counsef^ig and instructiohalstaff^^ availabfelrom the placement personnel. 

.One. approach to delegating the diverse student develop^ment ani job de\Aelopment servfc^ Jias been 
suggested at Arizona State yniyer^itY (Menke andJ^egder, 19751. ThejStocJent Counselirtg Center 
retains responsibility ior testing and* counseling, tp academic faculty provides career advising, in- 
cluding educational and occupational adyisirtg, and th^ placement staff prpvide informational ser- 
.vices, guest speakers, and ^raining in jnterviewing techniques aside from their direct responsibilities 
tn the 6perati6n5nd publicizing of the pj^emeht program. ' ^ J^. , . • 

Despite spme.altempts to provicle student devefopmenf activities inV^he placement program*, 
the most frequent approach 'is to limit such activities to framing in job securing skills and providing 
^ccul:;ational information-. Students are often given instr^iction and practice in intervievving tech- 
niques^resume preparation, application procedures, and locating^job leads. At State Fair Community 
College (Kowler, 1973) students participate icf Job Seminars relajjed-to the fundamentals of obtaining 
^a job. In San Antpn.io {McCrury^l972) graduating seniors are offered one day semiWars in job pro- 
' cedures during Whicjf they receive booklets containing lists of interview "do^^" and "don't?" and 



common sources of job leads. Another aspect cqmgipn to many of the labor Exchange models is 
the incjusion.of an occupation^information component (Wagner and Wood, 1974, Wew Jersey 
St^t6|)epartment of Education,'l968, McCrury, 1972, Winter, 1971^-Fowler, 1973; Anderson and 
Riordan, 197,1, tSIegley, 1975, and Buckingham, 1972). The activities in this area jncluded acquiring 
>nd disseminating local Idbor markej information and information on labor, market trends. Infgr- 
rhatrbnai servtces a,lso, encompassed |ocat1hg guest speakers, sponsorfng career days and job fairs, , 
and assisting teachers with field trips. 



\n s^jTimary, the majoffocus in the^laborexchangemodel appears to. be, the recruitment of 
employment opportunities. Students are also frequently provided with training in the procedures . 
for obtaining employment. The pfacement^program may also .include an occuRatjonal information 
component. However, the foous of all these^omponents is on the students as a group rather than 
on individual student's needs. ATsuch, evaluWion criteria ten'd tO'bexjuantTtatTvi father than quali- 
tative. Outcomes are measured in terms of number of placements obtaiVied,, number of students re- 
questing information, etc., rather than the conYpatibility of the service to the students' gpais. 

Thar^pplicability of the la'fior exchange model^in small rural schools woyld-appqar to be limited 
because of its ennphasis on recruitment of local job Opportunities. For theio1lowjn§i;easoris,^this 
"Approach is negated in rural settings:, \ - > • ~ — ^"^3? • 

^ 1. Alarge nuraberof stqdirtlf vi^lT^ to reloc^e to find suitable educational placements. * 
Those, students seeking to work part- time to me^t their educational expenses will need 
to locate opportunities in the city ptrelocation rather than their home community. 

. ' ' ifc - ^ ' . i \ • . , ^ 

2. EVen^for those seeking immediate Employment, rural communities frequently present 
s linmted optioos. Many-students would be unable to locate employment compatibJe vyith 
their ^areer*goa1s;even with the assistance of a Jisting,service in the school. . 

^ 3. ^ The lab^JTaarket in Vmfal community is more likjsly to be familiar to the.student than 
" "theimper^onafuVba^n market . Students of ten ar^ hot only familiar with the placefnent 
Opportunities available, but they are aware" of the entry procedures and may even have 
persopal asspdiations with those responsibly , ! 

^ 4, The labor exchange model depends on the satisTacTtqn bf employers! needs for its success^ 
^'^^r, ... Jhis situation presupposes that an adequate supply of ^plTcants are available f ronruwhich 
to select. Becat^ of the.smaller eorollments o,f rural schools and the diverse interests of 
^ students, it may not be possible to consistently provide ^hg^ desjred sujjply; 

1 ^ 5. J^ese models frequently suggest, the, hiring of additiooat-personnel to provide this service.. 

, Limited funding resources in rural schools may make the hiring of additional personnel 
* " ^imBossible. * /\ v > ^ ^ 

, Because of the costs associated with the develppment of the labor exchange model and the limited 
nurtiber of students whofltbuld be served, the advisability of sut^h a model seems questionable in 
rural settings.- • ' ^ ' - ^ ' " 

Client centered models In-contrast io the labp/ exchange model, the client-centered model 
fqcjjsed .almost solely on increasing the "place- ability'^ of the client. No attempt is made to solicit 
ppehirjg^^rom employers. " * > • ^- 



In 1971, Salonjone advocated that rehabilitation counselors replace selective placement with 
client-centered placehnent. He noted the following benefits of this approach: * 



The clientscentered placement^^pproach requires the client^ to assume the majS^r re'spon- • 

sibiljty for secMring job ltnks, .for contacting employers, and for. performing the necessary ^ 
^ " , foflovy-uX activities where employment applications have be^h left with personnel men. , 

Therefore, it is likely .that the client m^y experience feelings of self satisfaction andcon- 
. ^ fidence When he obtains hisjob, .He feels a comlnitcnent to'himseif to retain Ihe'job as 

fong as the employmerrt situation is less painful than his previous Job-seeking efforts, 
j In addition, by seeking and finding his own job, the client has learned the Specific place-. 
. ment techniques that can ensure his future job-hunting successes, {pp. 267-268). 

Th'e counselor's fesponsibilities include providing information. to.the client on sources of Job 
leads, interviewing techniques, appropriate' appearance, application procedures^ and ,folloy\^ug. con* 
tacts, ' Rehabilitatioo clients may also recerv/e occupationat tfaii\5ng an^ various guidance, se^es,^r 
including testing", informatjon,jcounseling, and career planning. However, in ttie client centered' 
approach, the counselors responsibilities do not extend ^to direct^ployer contact. In his.summ3ry 
of this appj'oach, Salomone<19?4)^ indicates: * / * 

\ — - — , ' ^ , \. „ ' ^ 

I The key^ to placement success requires (a) prior vocational coanseling that has led to a" ' 
reaBstic vocatiobal gdallo/ the cnent/(b) a client-centered,placement'effort that 
focuses on building client responsibility and comprehensive job-seeking skills, and -(c) 
an attitude of Unrealistic optimism that increases the client's confidence while job- 
^ hunting and that sustains him through inevitable placement disappoFatm^ts. (p. 270). ^ 

The client-centered model is^alsQ depicted in Ztegler's "Qfeatlve Jqb Search Technique" (1974) 
•which, has received widespread an^ntion in Canada. The strategy in this program is to teach indi " 
viduals to sell themselves to employers. During the two 90-rninute sessions which comjSi'ise the pft3- 
gram, tf^e enroUees learn to assess tiieir aptitudes in terms of ^he labor markjgt. They also recefve . 
concrete information on locating job leads, contacting employers, preparing effective* resumes^^^ 
appropriate interview behavior. As a result of the Creative Job.Search Technfque (1974), "graoOTtes 
no longer go into the market place asking for work-they go^ith recognised, skills that they will kno 
how to sell" (p. 36). The effectiveness of the technique has beeaevaluated with several groups. The 
•results.suggest an average succe^f ate of 80 percent. • -/ , 

In anottter Canadian prpgram, "Creatinga Career," unemployed and underemployed youth ' 
participate in a group program designed: * ^ - ' . i 

To have youth prepare ja realistic plan to achieve an appropriate caree?SgoaL , : 

To have students cJemonstrate appropriate j'ob search and job application techniques, 
and the ability to function within employer expectations. (Traif»ing Research and* 
Develdprrtent Station, 1974, p. 4). - , 

.The content of the program developed to achieve these objectives appears in Figure 7. The focus^ . 
,is clearly on student skill development and the trainers are not involved in job solicitation or devel 
opment. " ' . - ,^ . ' V , " ' ^ 

, A particular benefit of the client centered approach with ^4jral youth appejars to,be its strong 
emphasis on developing student i'ndependenciB in placement securing skills. This training would &b 
particularly valu^able for the many students who will fi^nd it necessary, to relocate to a l^ss familial 
labor market. Training in application and interview procedures and occupational Information we/e 
rated among the major guidance services perceived as valuable by ruraf students (Strong et al., ^ ; 
197-5b). ^ ' : . ^ : 
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Source: Training Research and. Developpaent Station, 1974, p. 7. : . 



-T Nevertheless, spfe focuVpn the dientceatered'apprpach negates the importance 'otprevlous | 
preparatfon as a major yariable affecting placement As in the labor exchange model, placement is 
perceived as 6 cliscrete event rather than a continuous process in which occupational and edycational 
decisions continually interact to affect future placement options. The emphasis on thte individual 
also tends to ignore the'rnajor influence of faijiily and peefs in the career decisior^making process. , 
Furthermore, tfier approach suggests that there is no need to alter the status quo 5h the Jabor friarkei 
Affirmative action programs, however, haye demonstrated that an active'^manipulation of entry re- 
,qukements.mav be necessary to increase the participation of key groups in the labor market. As 
mentioned earlier, a* major reason for relocation, has been the Jimited^job anb^ educational oppor 
turijtSes in rural comrriunities. The client-centered apprpach would iiot prorriote the developmeht 
of greater opportunities becausepf its failure to place any responsibifity prvthe community for the 
placement needs of its youth. - \ ^ * . ; - , . ' 

Client advpcate yodels, In the client advpcate mode^placement is perceived as bpth a func- 
tion of, client s|^ills and the availability of opportunities^ Placement, from^this perspectiv€^"is 



viewed as, being inteapl to the guidance function, and to both program planning-tocthaiDStjtutiojn 
and career-.'planning for the indfvidual" {Morgan etal:, ^9^0,p. 17). The a^ctuaU^ices provided 
to an individual are based oh-the unique needspresented..--^,.'* l\ A" 



This type oS plac^ment model Jiasijeen graphically depicted (Figure 8) by^Twomey (1975) 
who notes: ^ - * \ ^ - ^ % 

The placement process can be compared tp anvhedl with each djer|f so unique and 

so Individual that the wheel mil^ be reinvented or reconstructed to meet ^he specif ip: 
needs of the individual. Each spoke in the wheel can be equated with a partipular service,- 
e.g.* referral, diagnosis, training, etc., in the placement process. The client is^the hub, and 
the coumelirrg relationship is the rim which holds it all together. , (pp. 3.1 to 3.2). 
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Source: "Placement of the Seyerery Disabled/iTwoViey, 1975, p. 3-2. 



Twomey further emphasizes the4mportance of a balanced wheel and provides several instances 
where difficulties can arise. If the rim of the wheel is enlarged, it.reflects a situation jn which de- 
cisions are being made for, rather than with, the client. An.enlarged hub reflects too litfte coun- 
selor involvement due to a belief that ''somehow the client will rehabilitate himself and frnd his 
own job." ^ ' * • - . . 

Each of these situations has been described as a potential danger in the 'Sabor exchange" and 
"client-centered" models, respectively. Since th6 spokes of.the wheel represeat services, another 
possible problem which may occur involve^ overemphasis or underemphasis of particular activities. 
As Twomey^noted, "Too much emphasis on training and too little emphasis on iob-seeking skills ^ 
could produce a well-trained client who cannot get a job " U ' 

Several school-based jnodeis which focus on iij^dividual student needs were found in the liter- 
ature. Those models which were ope/ational tended to focus on either urban disadvantaged students ^ 
or rural students. A'capsule description of several of these modelS:,has been included. 

Job Upgrading Project: Detroit, Michigan (McCarthy, 1970} 

This IS a voluntary program sponsored by the Detroit school system for dropouts and potential 
dropouts. Thirty students were assigned to a coorflinator. An mdlvidual curriculum was designed 
f^r each student based on his or her jieeds and.goa'is. Although th^program is+ioused within the 
hTgh ^ool, work experience stations afk available to stpdents if=rttie community. Both placement 
and folloWthrough services are available. The follew-mrough component includes monthly con- 
tacts wjth the client over a six-month period. 

v> * • . . * ^ ^ 

Dusable Exemplary Project: Chicago Jllinois (Dumetz, 1973) . . \ 

' This cornprehensive.prograra for disadvantaged adolescents includes occupational training, ca- 
^eer guidance, and job placemetit. Similar to the Detroit prograni, student enrollment is voluntary. 
The training available to students included automotive services, data processing, food service^,_gen- 
.eral clerical procedures, otfset printing, and typing. Group se|sTons jn appearance, interviewihg, and 
other pre-employmei^t skills were also offered. Amortg the other services mentioned were individual 
ccjunsejrng, testing," field.trips, and occupationalinformation. ' . ' ■ > 

^ TotaUommunity mvplvement was sought. Parents, employers and *the Job Service participated ^ 
in the project and assisted w[th job placement of students. . ' 

Xareer Awareness, Orientation, and Placem^t Program. Wayne County, West Virginia (PerdOe, 1972) 

, V\ri^ne County was descriBfed as a rural depressed area according. to the Economic Development 
Administration. The project's goals included increasing elementary schpol students' awareness of 
voi;ationa| possibilfties, and increasing the occupational information and exptoratory'coursfes available 
to junior high school students. At the sehior high level, the focus was on counseling students regarding 
the vocational curriculum and i5raCefn^<xf^jtf)Cational education students. An additional full time 
counselor was hired in the senior higt^ §chooL The program ipcluded testing, information, counseling, 
and work try-outs. Placement efforts appeared to be based^n individMal student needs. A wide variety 
of community Agencies w^re consulted in the placement^gro^ss.. 
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Ruraf Occupational Education Pcogram, Wake County, North Carolina {Morgan et aL, 1970, 
and Carrbll.^n.d.) . * . ' ^ / ^ . ^ - 



Morgan et al. {1970) have presented the following model for the occupational education pro- 
gram in Wake Couhtyt ^ ♦ ^ ^ l 
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The authors have described the model In the following manner: 

■ y ■ - . ' - ' 

In the lower grades^ the major emphasis is placed on the development of.attitudes • 
and habits with concommitant eiViphasis placed on expanding horizons^and pro* 
, vfdinp information regarding the world pi work. The development of attitudes 
and nabits contmues throughout the school system and the ^ucatiofial career..^ 
In the middle grades, the'emphasis is placed on information ^nd decTsion-making. 
Here there concern for bogi access to information and knowledge of alternatives 
which are available to the individual. Orientation to work is an essential element / 
to the informational system..^. . At the upper grades and in the higher, post ^ 
secondary and adult levels, major emphasis is placed on. the acquisition of skills 
which.wijl enable the individual to perform-^effectively in ah entry level occupa- 
tion and t^ continue to progress in his career at his optimum level of employment 
at any given point in time. '{p. 14). * /' . 7 ^ 

This comprehensive program involved the introduction of several new^peisonnel at the elemea^f 
tary^ middle, and ^condary levels. At the high school tevel a counselor coordinator was hired to ., 
provide occupational counseling^and job placement services.. A'General Occupational Education 
Coordinator was^lsolirred to d^elop training programs which would provide students with ^nify 
Jpvel occupational skills. Special Courses Personnel were to be assigned to provide the necessary 
training, the resources of Jocal community agencies were also recruited in student placement, 

Alf of the above programs ap3^»<4^ave achieved.an integration of instructional, guidance, 
and placement programs in an atlempt^fease the school to work transition encountered by students. 



The.y also emphasize both .student development ^nd opportunity development: Unfortunately, none 
.of, these programs is truly comprehensive in the sense of serving a\\ students. In the first two pro- 
grams, only disadvantaged kudents are served, in the third, only vocatrooal education students; and 
Tn the'fourfh,.onfy the employment-bdund. In part,^this may be due to, the naiv? assumption that 
the coHege-bound are already being adequately served. However, whatever the rationale, this nar- ^ 
row focus IS not consistent with a major goal of career education which is as Wagnef and Wood 
' (t974h have indicated, that, the schools must be concerned with.the career needs of all students. 

A mod^esigned to me^t the placement needs of a!! secondary and post-secondary students 
was developed at the Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical Education '{Kosmo et al., ig75a). 

, Elements of this model are now beiTSg tested in several schootsf throughout Wisconsin. Figure 10. 

' illustrates the elements of this coordinated and comprehensive Career Placement Delivery Systehi 
(CPDS). Dependent on an assessment of student needs, a mix of services and personnel are selected 
to achievd the two major goals^ maximizing student career independence and niaximj^ing the oppor- 
tumtieravailable to students. Student career: iRaependence v\|as hypothe^zed tqpe facilitated when 
th^ student ^ ^ ^ 



Has formulated a career identity as an in^^gral com 



pone'nt-oT the self -concepf* 



b. Can<letermine and develop appropriate career planning strategies 

c. . ^ Possesses the necessary preparation and experiene^Wor entry into or progression 

vvithin several career pathways ' ' V * 

d. Can utilize alternative educational, occupational, or dpmmunity relources for 
the implementation ^0f career plans 



.^e. < r Can critically rerevaluate and/or change career pathways, (Kos?no et aL, 1975a, p. 6). 

Yhe^CPDS suggests a need for close cooperation with community agencies end "informal" 

placei=hent providers if students are tp achieve the opportunities they desire. Th^actwai^degi^e to ' 

which schools would participate in the solicitation of placement opportunities was considered to be 

dependent on * ^ - t\ 

* "^^ , • *• ^ ' , ' / ^ * . ' 

* a. the degree to which thF^tudent has achieved competency in placement-securing 

~ ; sk!iis;\ ■ ' , ' 

b. < the degi^ to which the formal and informal placement network operates in a 
' - " cp^eratiye manner with ^ scjiool; and . / ' ; ' 

c. the degree to which the student's placemept needs can bfe met by existing resouj^s. 
. ' (Kosmoetal., '1975a, pp. 1647).^ - . ' 

- * - ' \ * \ ' 

The model also.suggests tha^ a system^ approach be used for development, installataion, and evalua- 
tion ofvthe placement system. In the evaluation area, the authors suggest that the emphasis should 
be placed on the nature of .Jhe placements obtained rather th^n the riumber of placements. 4 



The chent-advocate model appears to be the most coexistent witb'the career education 'appro^^. 
It recognizes the interrelationship of educational and occupational. experiences and sugge^ the need 
for total school andjcommunity invofvement'This model also Stresses the importance of IndividualiZ; 
ing services. Ganschow et ah (1973) have warned that 
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. the organizing, human co^e of 'career education fs in its personal oeeds^rid individual 
planning activities. . . However, without individual planning, career education either 
■jmposes society's gpalson youths or confuses studeffkby not informing them of the 
goals-and objectives of their instructional activities: (p. 7-6)^.- ' 

Unfortunately, the client advocate model also appears to be the most difficult to install, it requires, 
total school commitment to meeting students' transitional placement needs. This.wou'ld require 
reahgnmentof counselor, teacher, and administratqr'f unctions. V , , ' 

■ Despite this criticism, the client-advocate model atopears to be remarkably well suited to. rural 
settings. Because of more personal comnriunity associations ^ind'less bureaucratic school structures 
in rural settings, the atmosphere appears t& be more conducive to acquiring theneeded support. - 
Also, the diverse needs of rural students a^ well as their smaller number suggest t)iat this may be the 
mosteffective placement moderfor r;j rat schools. Aside from these obsfei^tipks, the client-advocate 
mode also appears to be the most consistentj^ith a comprehensive guidandeapproach. As Jones 
et aL (1973) note, the f^lowing^assumptions^characttfrizea comprehensive system: 

1. Guidance, cou?iseling, and placement programs must ^Ice the major responsibility 
m education for helping to develop and protect the individuality of students. 

2. Guidance, counseling, and placement programs must help each student to be.a 

. problem solver. _ ' " 



3, • Guidance, counseling, anrfplacement programs must be based on students' needs 
' and must serve all career- related needs of all students in each academic level. 

4. - Guidance, counseling, and placement objectives and procedures must be integrated 

into the basic instructional process of the schooL ' 



5/' Axomprehpnsive guidance system-must involve both developmental and prescriptive 
.help for student problems. 

- 6. A responsive guidance system requires repeated experimentation and-rigorous eval- 
uation including continued investigation'pf cost-effectiv/ness, cost-efficiency, and 
cost-benefits, {p. 4)^ ? \ ' ' ^ 

Methods and,Materfa/s , ^ 

' / ' - 1^ 

Xhe review 6f the placement needs of rural youth and an Examination of existing placement 
models suggest that the following components are necessary irt a comprehensive placement approach; 

\ 1. Totaf school staff involvement 



2» /Community participation 
3.* , Student F^articipatio^h 

Instruction in preparatory skills 
5. Career appraisal services - 



. 6; Ijifbrmational services ♦ . ; * - \ . • 

\ 7. Sareer counseling^ervices - ' ^ , . 

'8. • Preparation forcelocation ■ * i . 

. . ^9/ Training for^lacern^t securing and maintaining ski^^^ * , 

' 10. Pfacefnent solicitation and development ^ - - 

. 11. Follovy-througn servfces. * 

Although in some areas^particulariy in the appraisal and informationalse^rvices, numerous methods . 
and materials were located,^ other areas have received ohiy cursory attention. Rather than dgjail-aM 
the ifietfiods and materials available, a short synopsis of. those Especially applicable to the oeeds or~ 
:rliraf youth is;lncluded. . \' \ . > * ^ ^' / 

> Total school staff invelven\ent. I n recent years/ there appears to be a trend toward designating 
teachers as having responsibility for career advising (lVlenl<6 and Regner, 1975; CarriSato, 1973; Gray, 
1973- and Hale, 1973),. Interestingly, this role was frequently assigned to faculty members before 
guidance counselors began ta assume a major role in the schools. Hale (1973) has differentiated 
career advising from careertoun^ling and career^plannirig: - 

The term 'career advising is used to describe that form of academic.advising that a faculty 
person does to translate career, Choices into educational goals and programs and to relate 
academic curricula to caTeer opportunities. Career counseling refers to the psychological 
procedures used in helping a studentwith self-evaluation and recognition af capabilrties 
and interests, as differentiated irom'career planning which^efers to the. process of relating 
"the outcome of that evaluation to inbrmation purrently available about the world of work, 
(p. 36): ' . . . . s . " V - ,y ^ 

At a Rockville, Maryland, high school (Caricatto, 1973), selected teachers were offered released 
time from some instructional, responsibilities in order to provide individual career counsel rng services 
to the students. ' , c. ' '■' 

Gray (1974) has suggested that a faculty team approach may be particulai^ly effective in meeting 
the placement needs of rural youth., Facylty members are recruited for the team on the basis of their- 
interest m youth. The team may also' include local businessmen and paren.ts; The following advan- 
taaes of this approach have been suggested: , , ' 

A team approach td placing seniors has several advantage's over other types of organ- —' 
ization. First, a 5tudent'-s instructor can^pply accurate information about his skills. • 
■ ..' We fo(jnd early that placing a.student in a job he is undertt-ained for' can be a great 
- disservice. Secondly, "placement often involves motivation, support, and personal 
concern. A number of adlilts providing this type of support is dynamic. 

The team approach is particul^ly demising for small schools. It is art e>rcellent 
alternative for rural schools tlAjiajfe ]jio guidance services. (Gray, 1974, p. 36). 

' * The importance of faculty 'and administrative supportfor educational innovations was docu-- 
/nented in studies conducted by the Kettering Commission and Colgate University (Schlgsser, 1^/1). 



'Faculty support 'for new program^ was related to the l^nowledge and use of tnnpvations by faculty . 
members and the overairdim^te o.f the school. Adjministratiye suppbrt-was fOund^to be essentiaj 
to the acceptance' of new programs^. As Schlesser (1371) noted, "The administration needs to pro- 
vide some kind of an 'umbrella' under which teachers can try new ideas without fear and wrth sup- 

porrt" {p. 69). * • ( - ': 

Communny participation. A yvide. variety of suggestions fs offered in the varfous placement 
handbooks for incorporating commuRity' members in the- placement process. In terms of business 
and industry participation^ suggestions frequently include speeches to businessmen's groups, job. 
surveys, field trips to^he employnient si;es, inviting businessmen to be guest speakers, contests sup- . 
ported by businessmen, p|rtnership schools in which a local business or industry virtually adopts 
the school, and asking for busineS|me^^participation on advisory councils^ Burt (1971),has.enu- , 
merated^thg foHpwing ways in wn^TDiiSrness and labor can hefp the schools improve the retevancy 
of their curricularotferings:- - .* " " v/^ 

:i. providing personnel. as resource teachers^^ club leaders, etc^y^ . . 

' 2. participating in curricular development and content evaluatTonV^ H 

2. offering industrial equipmertt,.samples of materials and products 

4. providing technical books, trade magazines, etc. - , - ' 

3. describing eiitry le\^l jobs, skills, and requirements. " , > - , 

In contrast to the many suggestions for encouraging business and industry involvement, very 
little attention has been directed toward encouraging parental involvenient. Cinque (1974) and 
Carroll (n.dj have suggested that parents he recruited as guest speakers and provide students with / 
occupation^Linformatiori about^^the jobs they hold. As previously mentioned. Gray (1974). has 
included parents as possible members of placement teams. Nevertheless, Project ft ED Y {Americar) 
Educational Research Association, 1971) has demonstrated that much greater outreach to parents 
Is necessary to impact on the career decisioh makjng process of rural disadvantaged youth. In this 
project, a well organized educational prograrn was developed for parents and included the followfing 
aims^'tl) determming realistic, career choices and plans for the children,' (2) ^improving. family, f - 
financiaf managem^t, and (3) improving the family income" Jp. 3).. The only other suggestiprjs 
related to parental ^articipatiori.focused on their inclusion on advisory cpmmittees. In summary^ 
few attempts hf^fcteQ'j;) made to include rural parents in an organized career placement program 
despite consistent evidence ttiat they are the major influence on youth's career depisfon^. 

. Student participa^on. The importance of student p§^icipation in the implementation of a 
placemerft program is often mentioned in placement manuals. However, again, there are few sugges-. 
tions related to tiow to involve students. Most remarks suggest that students assume some of the \ ^ 
clerical responsibiUties associated with the operation of the placemen^t program. An exception to . 
this approach ^N^s found in Project Vigor (McCaleb, 1973) where students assgrped sole respqpsibility 
' for the operation of a ffigh scfiool job center. ^ ^^r- - 

Another novel approach to stude;it inv^olvement was offered through^the Vocational Guidance ' ' 
^pstitute in Los Angeles (Loring and Nortman, 1971). The institute encouraged the development of* 
Ibcal guidance te^ms, termed :''Vpcational Information Coordinating Committees (VJCC's)C; One ' , 
VjCer was composed entirely of student members w^lrf^ aftec. training for the institute, wdutcf return, 
t&welr schopl to provide vocatfonal guidance ariaVfacement sen/ices. Unfortunately^ little infor- /\ 
' matibn was, available on the'effectiveness of this student Vl^, / ' ^ ' - 



Career prefyration, On^ of the major problems faced^by xuM^YOuth h5s been tha more limited 
, training p^prtunities available in r-ural settings* Because of the exRl^nse of gbiaining equipment, 

vocational ^ucat ion progr^m^are also" often more limtted^ilTfQ^l^igh schools. Morgan et al. (1970), 
, and*6udke and Magiso^ (n.d.) have suggested that greater use, of communi^o pps work e)jperi • 
>sBnce progranpscan assist, in the occupational preparation of rural ydUth: l^n Worth Carqtina (Morgan 
. et al, J97p),4/estibule programs are short,,term, intensive empfoyment programs offered by^ocoapa 
. tionafeduication specialists from the community. Winter (197.1 ) hag suggested another altematiyp 
ipr rural settings through the use of non-credit summer "hands on'^ork experience. Students in 
Pohawattami^ County, Jowa/vyere^buse(t.from up to fifty miles away into Counjyl Bluffs fof expe- 
rience ir| electronics, vocational home econornics, powerTTfechqnlcs, drafting, graphic arts^ machine 
. tool operation, offiee education/and welding. Although developSdin an urBan area, the descriptipn, 
^ of project S.P. AX, E., School PtJjgram and Career Education, (Bonitatebus, 1 973). suggests may . 

be applicable in rural settings. In this program, students attend school for t^o weeks, and then work 
\ Jot tj^o weeks. Their school experiences are related to their work experiences. Jq increase the f^vel 
/pfeXjccupational preparation of rural youth, the current emphasis appears, tq'bejQri increasing students' 
exgeriences in both the local labor market and the Jabor markets o^ nearby urban areas. 

. ^ * Appraisal services. Because an entire section^^ "Assessment for Guidance," of this ddcurhent is 
devoted to assessment, no attempt will* be made to duplicate that effort'here. . 

^ . . Informatiqnal services. Informational services are almost uttrformly accepted as a Jogical activity 
qf a piacem^t%rvice. The techhiques of providing career inforfnation vary fcom the jraditioRal ap- ^ 
. pro^ches inclucfing guest speakers, field trips, catalogues and printed materials, and audiovisualma 
terials to the relativ^y recent introduction of computerized systems. ^xc&Jl^t summariesgl^e 
variety of career informational resoupces^^ce available in Dubato.(1967), BrowKat iHf: fn H^and ^ 
Willmgham et al. (1972).* DeBlassie andludemah have^surveyed severaljpproaches being used in 
rural settings to improve the information available to students, however, they r^ed tjjat the major , 
problem was "keeping current"^. 26). Myttimedia approaches and field experiences were suggested 
as ways to- confr'ont this' problem, ^ , . . . ^ 

Two nov&l approaches to career Information which are receiving attention, are the use of career 
clubs and the gre^tion|9;f cpreer resource penters^;.^The car)[er cl^bs (Brov\{n e^t al., n.d.) aqd Career 
Couftsf I rn^-^and Placement Project {^9ip^ are reminiscent of organizations subh as the Future Farm- 
.^^ ers of Americf^ and Future Homemakers of Amerjei. Studfehts with similar career interests voluh- 
^ tarify fortrn an organization. Guest speakers *arrd field trips are*sponsored by the "groups. In^ mdno 
" graph prepared for the National Vocational Guidance Assocf3tioT), Miller and Leonard (1974) {lave 
labelled the (?^reer resource center as "one,of the more exciting developments in the area of occu- 
*/ pational inf6rmation systems." The career resource center . . ' ^ , ^ 

becomes the focal point for coordinating c^reeTgwdance activities within the school' * ^ 
huilding.^ These centers contajn a large variety.pf information resource? needed for 
career planning including both written ancl audiovisuaPmaterials. Also, there.j$5pace 
. for small groups to meet,and,facil!tjes forjjicljyidual intervievys. X^ese centers are 
' staffed.with a variety of resource people including counselors, paraprofessipnals, ^ 
^ _ _ stuctents, vplunteers, and media specialists. *The rationale i^ tq\use the career resource 
1^, center botfvas.a.physical meeting place for career guidance activities and to provide 



consultation to teachers regarding career guidance materials and activities vvhich can 
. be used In the classroom Setting, (p. 39). * ^ . - ; ^ ' • 




Budget limitations, howev.er, may affect materials acquisition and som^ral schtaols may wish to 
v^ordinate tijeir ordering vyith thaU)f nearby schools* In this manner materials Qould be exchariged 
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ampngschdols. iNevertTOlgss, many excellent free maferials are availalile. The /'Counselor's Intor 
matfon Service" pubKshed by the B^Mai B'rith organization contains a list of these materiaisT . ^ 

Counseling services,. Because an entire section, "Assessment* for Guidance," of this document 
IS devoted to counseling activitie*, no attempt ^ill be made to duplicate that effort here. 

Flelocation, ^fter leaving high school, mafnf rural youth find it necessary to' rejpcate to secure ^ 
suitable placement. Despite the frequent occurrence of relocation, none of the materials sent to . _ ^ 
iffrauthor for review contained any descriptions of pt%gra8is or tecfiniques to facilitate the reloca 
tion process. ^ ' * • • ^ ' . 

Training In placement securing and maintaining skills, , Placement-securing and maintainmg 
skills ar^ defined as the skills directly linked to 'entry procfess associated with ernployment, further 
educaftbn or training, or any other career placement. The various cafeer options available to studeats 
, often teguif^. that the students complete a screening process invoJving applications, mterviews, formal 
testing, resumes, appearance, etc. Secondly, after the student has Secured trie desired placement, he 
or she must possess the skills necessary to maintainibal placement. Appropriate work habits, study 
habit^„attitua^, and Interpersonal skills are stpe^^. 

The review \)f placement materials revealed that the. recent focus has been'on pre-employment 
"skills, specif i(:alfvd application and interview procedures.^ The emphasis placed on these skills varied 
with the proaramvfrom a hand out of written materials detailing application and interview techniques 
t9 single- session or one day seminars focused on the necessary'skills (Gray, .1974, .McCrury, 1972). 
./^Qre efxtensive approach ^as been offered jto the disadvantaged student as in the ""Creating a Career*' 
program dffered to Canadiarf youth (gaining iiesearch and Development Station, 197^) jrtd in ^e ^ 
p,usable Exemplary Project (Dumetz, 1973), Although the former apj^'ach is clearly the most ef 
ficient, it relies solely on a cognitive instfjuction^l approach. Slnc^ no eytdence is presented i^he 
literature as to the effectiveness of cognitive approaches to employ ability training, the impa*ct of 
written materials, seminars, and asserhblies^remaihs questionable. 

No materials were fc^ajfed in the recent literature related to training in the entry procedures as- 
sociated vyith other career pathways, continued edticatipn,. apprenticeships, military oppprtuni 
ties, self employment, etc. Furtherniore,-little atTentibn has |?een directed toward th^skills necessary 
. for maintaining a platementonce it has be^n secured. tQcc^sionally, fotfow through programs ate . 
offered to employment bound students to assist with their adjustment in a job (Gray, 1974). ^ 
*• 

Rural students^ needs in terras o| placement securing ao^jnaintafning skills did not appear to 
bgaddrjgssed in any of the literature S»rveyed. For e5:acnple, no programs were discussed which dealt 
With preparing ruraliStudents with the skills necessary for urban living if&spite.the large propprttin 
of students whi^ Vill relocate to urban fettings. . Training in tfiese^soci£iKskil[s may be as necessary 
iQ the successful adjustment to college life or employ menUas trainmgjn effective study skills and 
work habits^ Furthermore, because of tipe limited opportunities m ru'r^I settings, many of h(\ose stu 
dents who wish to remain in thelr.hpme communities n^^y need knowledge in the skills associated 
vS^UK self-employment. ^ * . ' ^ ' 




Apparently^, more attention needs -to be directed towai;^eterrhining the sktHsrand knowledge 
necessary for the acquisition and maintenance of Wipus placement optioris^ This need appears to 
be particularly acute in rural settings where the transitional process often involves acclimation to .a ; 
variety of unfamiliar sjj^atiohs^, \ . • * i% ' ' ' . . — 

Placement solicitation and aeydopment. Pface^nt ScJijcitation efnd placement devfelopment 



hav8 been defined b'y Kosmo et al. (19751) in the^fonowipg manner. 
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Placement solicitation refers to the direct contact of an errtployer or training agency 
for the purpose of'securing a particular jot or .training opportunity for student, .(p. lof. 



Placement-development activities ! .^. ref^to activitfes designed ;to redefine xKe 
qualifications necessary for entry into the desired placement. <p. 17). ^ 

'The methods Vnd materials ^urveyedwere directed primarily at the solicitation of jo^ placement 
'ofjenings. There appeared to be two major steps in the solicitation process: locating available open- 
ings through a' community sun/eyand direcrtmployerx^ohtact. 

Several forms are available for*identifying local job placement opportunities (Ohio CVTE, 1973 
Negley, ^97^; Prai/ie View A & M University, n.d.; Al^*N|^ andRiordan, 1971). Kosmo et al. 
(T975b) have summarized the information requested on tl^i^^OTms: 

^ 1. . Job title and description v ' . ' 

2. Nature of job: part-time, ful^time, permanent or temporary; hours of day 

3. Qualificatigns for employment: "^educational or training requirements, special 
skills necessary/physical r^uirements,. etc. ' - 



4.. Age requirements ; 

5/.Uni5ii:gi|r^l^ership^^ * 
6. — PiumbS^-^p^^ing current anticipated. 
. 7.- Ntjm&er of persons currency employed under the job- title ^ . . — ^ ' 
Sr filcep*tiv< ?Y'tQ hig pgriandlcapped 



9.. C9ntact person 
10, Hiring profcedCires 




11. Advancement procedures . 

, 12. Availability of on-the-job traininf^tp. 4^^ .. . , 

Twomey (1975) has suggested that the following agencies can help in locating the erpployers to. 
survey. Employment Service, Chamber of Commerce,^ St^e Industrial' Guide, and the State Appren 
ticeship Council. ' / * ' ' x^i - _ ^ 

After locating potentiafjob openings,Jh^. focus shifts todifect employer contact. Again, most 
of the job placement manual^ offer suggestions td'^cqunselqrs'^n how' to approach employers. They 

; emphasize that the counselor must be able tq anticipate the employers' hiring needs and fae abie to 
offer him or her a more efficient* te^nique to meeting these needs than is cui-rently being used. 
The experiences of the Vocational Guidance Institute (Loring andNortman, 1971) suggest the need 
for preparing counselors for employer contact. In these institutes, training was offered in "how to" 
iffterview'employers which^emphasjzed a ^'constructive, information gathering attitude and not ah 

, attitude of attempting to change the behavior o(the system being interviewed" (p. 35). Because 



of this orientatTon, job pfacement manujals tend to 'be r'eplere with forrrjs for filing emf5l0yer requests 
and suggestions for screening .^plieants. They also advocate ingjre^jing employer contacts through/ 
speeches to businessrrien's groups and involvement -mlocal community abtiviifles. 

Follow-through service^. In the originaPoutline for this report, follow through was included as 
a'nxajor topic, however, follow t&ro'ugh later appeared to be too closely related to placemenLto treat 
separately. McCarty (n.d.) has emphasized the importance of providing comprehensive follow . 
through services because of the different levels of career readiness^f students at the timjB of place 
Wnent. Corrjprehensive services^ to McCarty, include continued career planning, couoselii^ eTnpfoyer 
cpntact, peer meetings, and supportive services for those attempting to change career directfenr Uri 
fortunately, !hi& approach to follow through appears to exjst on a theoretical rather than errjpirical 
beesjls* In most instances, the follow through component of the placement program iriVplved only 
a contact to ensure that the student had actually obtained the placement* In Mt. Ararat {Gi%y^ 
l-ST^), however, students are.required to attend two gr.oup sessions after^placement to discuss fob 
keeping behavior. As Gray (19741 has.concluded, "folloiy-up is, first of all, support" (p. 36). 

mmary. This overview of nnethods and rriaterials related to placement suggests the fq^ilowing^ 
lusions: • ^ ' , . _ ' ' 

1. Most of the rriaterials and methods reported in recenriiterature are directed toward job 
placem.eot activities only. The other career pathways attempted by students have received 
little, if any, attention. , \ ^ , . < ^ 

2. With the exception of improving the occupational preparation of students and the career 
information available to them, few of the methods and materials developed have 6eef\ex 
pressedly related to the needs of rural youth. Specifically^echniques for preparing rur^l 
youth for the inevitable relocation many encounter are lacking. S ' * - 

3. Little attention has been devoted to evaluating th*e effectiveness agd cost efficiency of the 
• various methods and materials available. Without such information, iCj| not possible to' , 

evaluate the benefits of these procedures, let alone tl\eir applicability in rural settings. 
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EVALUATION 



.Wayne Hammerstrom 



- /Plan.. Execute, Evaluate. Thi^chenrie has been the accepted patterii ofacco^^ 
Many different nouns and verbs can describe this same pattern, e.g., design^ implement, assess. Yet 
^.regardless of thetabels used," the scheme has been ge^nerally viewed as*hqvmg distinct and separate- 
^ elements or phases, a plan is estlblished . . . the plan is operationalked . . . re^my|fc.determm$d.^ 

1^ . t Times have changed and so have our tools and methods.. With increasing sophistication, plan- 
.ning, implementing Ihd evaluating have becpnfve more'precisely defined, and more effectively used. 
Examples can be f^^nd easily, predeterra'ination of objectives, management through* s^stems'anal• 
/ ysis, use of formative and summ9tiye evaluation methods. These are not,^however, new labels for ' 
" the ofd scheme. *A change has evolved. Planning', Implementing and evaluating are no longer seen ^ 
\ as distinct and separate. Instead, they are viewed inseparable and interdependent. Planning con- 
fributei to implementation and evaluation, and feeds back to new planning. As Mager (1962) de- 
scribes the preparation of behavioral objectives, terjM^al (evaluative) criteria ar^, simultaneously > 
determmed with the formation of tfee goal itself. Ur^wise, several new evaluation models include 



Analysis of the environmeptal context and inputs prec6(|ftig and affecting the results achieved in , 
thaend. ' - v ' * * ^ . ' -/ / - ^ ^ 



Evaluation has long been the weakest Thiinn the scheme with plahning^nd implementation. 
In the day-to-day implementation; operations an^ activfties of the "job fo 6e dqne'^^much of the 
available .time and energy are consumed. If dne assumes that "a stitch id time saves nine,'' the an- 
' ticipation and foresight of planning can improve operations and save time and energy. Yet/plan- 
ning does more. It focuses attention, toward pverall goals from which daily activities develop. 
Planning nepds to include identification 3pf the pu^BPSe toward which all 6lsq' \% directed. Lastly, 
^' and often with the lowest priority, i^ evaluation. What was accomplished and how^ll? Of vyhat 
vafue is the ef fort of the work? ' , . . * 

Many people dp not fully undersljand the function of evaluation. They are confused about 
what to evaluate, how to accomalW; it/ when to do \X and for what purpose. Unf<3rtunafely, what 
, some evalu9tprs do-report is no^^ual;ion at all, but is/ath"6F measurement with inappropriate in- 
terpretations^ or misconception'of a reiearc/? technique. ; - ^ , 

The fbllov^ing material describes.^he present state of evaluation. No attempt has bfeen made 
to. fully describe alternative models, metKfds or techniques. Other writers have successfully pro-^ 
vided texts or. handbooks toward that purpose. Rather, through summarizing available evaluation 
models and methods an attempt will be made.tijrfarify ^e misconceptions and misuses of evalua- 
. tron. Specific attentiorv will be given td ^valuation of school guidanter.servic^s. More than ever^ 
before, guidance personnel are being pressurecyor accountability and assessment of their vvqrk.' 
. This anal)^.sis of evaluation should hopefully provide assistance in understanding the present state 
of the ar^in guidance sen/ices fevarLwtion.;7 , ^ ' • \ ^ • ^ ' 

• . • ^ ^ ' ' - ^ ' - 

. Initially,^ a narrower scope was used to search the literature. An>^ttempt was made to locate^ 
evaluation models, metht)cts or materials specificafly rlfated to a rural or small schoorenvironment 



The undefly ing assumptiqn vyas that rural and sipall schools have unique problems (e.g., shortages 
Qf Staff, limited resources^ different goals) which require uniqu? evaluation prpcedures. White some 
.inform^tfon of this nature was located, it did not significantly present justiification for altei^iative 
(Bvaluatipn procedures for rural or small school guidance programs. Further search into evaluation 
model^and methods offered no further ^ifferentjatipii b^tvyeer^yrj^^an^^^ rural evaluation prpce- * 
dlures. What dicf appear^ hQvydyer/v^^ the HeerfioV'tfW or become knowledgeable 

of the various evaluajive models and proceclures a^alfalDle. Thus, there is ndt a dfffqrence between . 
evaluation for urban and rural settings but merely a decision of vyhich.rnodel js appropriate to th^ 
eyaluator's specific conditions^or choice (decision to use one evaluation model versus another, 
financial or st^ff lljTiUations, ate.) ^Pol^am,( 19^^ ' \ \ * . *: - : 

Instead of engaging in^a gam^t^^sames and diffecents," theeducatidnal evaluator ^ 
" sftouW.befcome Efficiently conversant with the. available modgjs of evaluation -to 
> , — decide vs/hich, if any, to .^plpy. Often, a more ecle,ctic .approach wfll be adopted 
. ^^vyhereby one selectively dravtt from the^seyeral av^ailabte models those procedures 
. • ;Si^on,struc\s'that a>^fear most^helpful. (p!21). - ; 

Need for 'Evaluation ' ^ . ' " 

. Although there is heightened interest or presstfr^ for evalijiation now, evaluatign practices have 
been around for many years? The first proposed evaluation of a vocatipnal guidance program in a 
city schort^^em occur??? in 1926. "'Four criteria were suggested; (1) completeness, as measured 
by the niOTroer of activities carried on, (2) distribution of emphasis, as shown by the time and at- 
tention devoted to each activity, (3) tjioroughness, as shovyn By the kinds and quality of work done, 
nd T4) consistency of organization" tMiller, 1961, p. 407). ,^ . ^» 

Numerous pressures for evaluation are appearing today. Funding sources. Shrinking al^nearly 

every level pf government or organization, are stressing "acc^ntability" from their beoaficiaries. 
fSome programs, especially those receiving federal education financing,.ar,^mandate]i tajjerform an 
.^valuation. This evaluation may deal with cost-benefit analysis,\cost-effectiveness measures, or 

accomplishoients of the program. Education is held in low esteem'by^many of our communities. 

Educational systems are cpnsiciered ineffective because they cannot adequately justify, their results. 

They lack "evidence." P^sure is being applied to education to accurately prove its woi;th.^ 

' ■ ' ■. ■ ^' •. : ■■■ .;■ . .•; 

Professionalism is another force encouraging evaluation. Program personnej are seeking to . 
jBvaluate foj their own benefit. They^a^evaluative feedback to be able to improve pj^pgrams and 
their own decision making. Prob^m'SPtaiTno longer be solved fay informal dtecisipns based upon an 
administrator's past experience . . or ^olod judgment" (Spantol, 1975, p. 2). Similarly stated "by . 
Peters and Farwell (1968), '\ . . the tragedy lies not in ttt§ decision tmade]\^yt, many tjmgs, in'^the 
inadequacy, insufficiency and inappropriateness of the data at hand for the decision-makinS.process' 
{p,.545). Bfiteluatfoh, although verbally supported by most people, has been ineffectively accom- 
plished, informal judgments, informal observations and inaccurate and inappropriate data are com 
monly found in many evaluative activities. . * / ^ 



There is no issue regarding the presence or absence of Valuation. When pne is faced 
with choice, evaluation, whether conscious or not, is present' Failure to engage jyS- 
tematicajly in evaluatign in reachmg the many decisi.Gn§ necessary in education means 
that decision b^ prejudice, by tradition, or b9^ationali2ation is paranrjouht (Peters and 
Farvyel>>JJ68,^pd546). ' . . 



^^^yS^aij^n gt^ujdan^^ service programs and accompfishments is a difficult and perplexing 
taskt Guidance t^jeories and models have not adequately dealt with ^yafuation and therefore weak " 
ened^hefr.acceptability and justification. Guidance, counseling or otiier nofiacademic, student 
oriented services have been consicjered, V^., intangible services, the effects of which cQuld not be 
, .readily .ErE^sp^3:t5jI31t§^ \^as ci:(nsidifeced to fee self evident, those days are over" 

(Cook^ 1973, p. 3.4). Evaluation in guidance functions is* growing because of "theoretical pressures", 
.dueig thjejnadeay^cy of existing guidance models to provide appropriate evaluation design and 
*strafegy:* . j . . , ^ ; 

To summarize, the need for evaluation of guidance services^ like evaluatioji of most endeavors 
today, is^under increasing pressure. These forces maV he categorized into three areas, external 
sources j( funding agenciesf,. internal sources (progrann administrators) and theoretical sources (defi 
ciehcies of existing models) {Spahlol, 1975). , » - . , • . ' 



Numerous examples can be cited to give evidence of evaluation's long history and development.^ 
Worthen and Sanders (1973) reported a stgdy of pecsonne) evaluations,Qf Chinese ci\ii[ service of- 
ficials ctsting bicLtP 2Q003X., and a spelling program evaluation conducted in 18964897 A.D. 
The growth wWcR achievement testing, personality assessment and aptitude measurements expei^i 
enced «]3he e3t:{^l9QOJs in the U.S. is documer^ted in the history of measurements arid testing. 
JThe most significant evaluation of that time was the Prdgressive Education Eight Year Study eval- 
^iation by Tyler and Smith (Crortbach, 1973). » W \ " '/^ 

New conceptual developments in evaluation exclude marjy early forms gf evaluation as not 
?'trueTevaluatidj6 -determination of value or worth-but as assessment or measurement {Guba, 1973; 
Pophami, 1975K Evaluation is certainly a catchword in today's pressure for^ccountability and evi 
0 .denc^of accomplishm^^.. However, like the intangibles of vveather, everyone talks about evaluation 
Jjut nobody does much about 1% The inadequacies of evaluation are still overwhelnjMiC.^s reported 
-^y a Phi Delta^Kappa Commission report on evaluation: '/ ^ - 

- Rive such lacks are listed as (a) lack of adequate evaluation theory, (b) Tack of^ 
specification of the types of evaluativeJnformation whiofi are most needed, (c) 
* ^cR of appropriate instrugients and designs, (d) lacjjrof^ood, systems for organizing, 
. pFocessingTand reporting evaluative information, and (e) lack of sufficient numbers 
/ ^ . atwell-traified evaluation personneLjcited in Worthen and Sanders, 1973, p, 8). • 

^i J^esciJption and Definitions of Evaluation * i *' 

7^ general tendency ha^ beenjp view evaluation as something which occurs ator pear the com 
y ^letio^of a program or activity in order to determine its successful accomplishment of failure. To, 

.^detegnine suQge^s, states DresseL^P evaluator has to make a value judgment "Evaluation involves 
_ Judgisg the \Atf)rlh oOn e^i^pertgoce, idea or prqcess. The jddgment presupposes standards or cri 
. r tea§^ . . base(£on some absoldt^ basis . . . judged by comparison" {Dressel, cited in Peters and 

^-'Farw6ll, 196A>. 546). - ' \^ . ^ ^ . 

,^ach descjnptioD pr^^defif^oa of evaluaEoti is ernbedded with a particular author's ^assumptions' 
and concepts^ JDres§ersconce^*e'f evaluation represents a vjew which jud^ worth according to, 
established standards or critef^^^The focus Of Dressel,and others who.support criterion^-based eval 
u^tiOfi, IS diffei^nt from thoseTike Slufftebeani-,( 1973b) .who views evaluat4oaas a fcol to facilitate 
"^decision malung. Sgahrol.(19^IdescrTbe^ "judging "-5^s making decisions abo'ut the relative valde 
of e\^luation fgsulft,^.."This is^xjctly the oppolite of simply noting the results to (Jraw their own 
concljj^iohs" tp. 10)J;^ /* Jf^'r'^l'. 'S - 



. While no sirtgte definition or d|Scription of evaluation is possible; there is a growing belief to " 
day that a single definition is riot even desirable. Because of thQ various purposes of evaluation, it , 
becomes desirable tmhave alternative concepts, models and techniques availa^le^m vyhichjthe 
eyalgator may^ppropriately choose. However, before evaluation alternatives cafipecome appro- 
p'ri^tely usedTft^any misconceptions of evaluation must first be clarified. A major obstacle to this 
has been, the confjisjon^of terms. In the past, many of these evaluative terms have been.used Inter 
changeably. 'measuremaht,.accountability,^ assessment, appraisal, research and evaluation, ^et, con- 
ceptuaJly* these terms represent differenT theoretical and operational Clarif^ation of these 

evajuative terms has-been attempted by a ngmber of scholars in the fiel^Tbf Evaluation (Guba, 1973; 
Popham, 1975; Cook, 1973; Apple, 4974). ' ^ • \ ^ ^ 

Measurement has been described as an e^ly form of evaluation. Measurepnent can piovide"* 
jaterpretation^oidata relative to^obiective criterion, butitrpay be*'devoid oi valqe judgmejit.^A ^ 
diffeVentiation between rneasurementaRd evaluation is qffered by PophannL(1§75). fttegspremerit \ 
relates to "status determination" whiJe evaluation is "worth"determinatio?T/' ^ccownfaM/ry 
"shifts tha historical emphasis from concern for iriputs (wljat we do) to concern for outputs {the ^ 
-resultsef what we doJ"lCook, 1973, p. 34). AccountaMMty gives strong allusion to education as 

^rpro3uction"pTocess in which final productsxan be evaluQjed against predefined specifications. 

^^\s\)iQx\}^ ^assessment is a measure of a particular status rela^twe to some selected criterion or standard 
Measurement, accountabHity and Assessment fit easily ^ [nto^e ppjjular^wncept and pracjtice of 
systems management and evaluation^ProgjajHs ajfd^^p^ JjjeSS&^tor n'eed, objectives are 
defined and stated in^measyiaHe terfnC success criferia are^speeffied, and evaluation detertnines the 
discrepancy of outcomes froijvjatentions. , ' , 

A process common to measure me nj,.acc.oja ntabilLtv a^njd assessment is similar to what Guba 
(J 973} has described as "det ermfning^ ongrjuence" between what is desired or standard and what . 
actually occurs. As an exam'ple, evaluation^by performance objectives consists of a post facto as-* 
sessment of terminal behavior against predeterminecT^^tives or criteria. Terminal behavior which 
is congruerit with expectations (low discrepancy) is cor^&rr^ a^occess. This is not thesame, / 
^ however, as ap evaluation -a determination of v^iorthz^^iperely dompares^outpomes yyjlh expecta- 
'-'t^ns. Additijonal characteristics pf measurement, accofenSaW and assessrfientinclude: emphasis 
on terminal judgment instead of continuous judgmlht from wtffirfrongofing.refinement could occur, 
focus on behavior 6f stydents or other clientele without-acknowIeBgrfient of other contributing - - 
factors (environment, prograrrr/desigh), and mysticism in tbe.estgblishmentand validation of objec- 
tives, criteria or standards. * • — ^ / -'^ 

Much controversy in ev^uation centers on the process and ideology of yalQipi in objectives, 
criteria or standards used,. Evaluative judgmertt cannot be made from critenmr^solUftbs. ^alues^ 
that are associated with the criteria or stand3rds from \j/hlch we assess, me^ur^'oT^Tfte*^ are 
"assigned" values chosen from "a range of value systems that might give meaning to educational^^ 
activity '^(Appfe, 1974, p. 8). More recent developments in evaluation models call for id^ntificajjpp 
^f the context implications and influences affecting theivaiuatiori being conducted. In ordetlOr^ 
clarify meaning.or interpretation of an evaluatiqn, itjs necessary to know what values contribute _ I 
.to the judgment, e.g., efficiency', humanistic qualities, political, .etc., and to describe the rationale 
that givessupport to these values. , >' . *- , * ^ - ^ • \ 

Differentiation between reseBfch, and evaluation design is another confusion of pradtitioners. 

* Some assume that "research Is the systematic cplle.ction of the data ufjon which evaluation takes ^ 
place and evaluation is tbe placing of a value on the degree of success obtained" (Cramer et al., 
cited irfKistler, 1973^ p, 5^). Popham (1975) disagre^fs with this view by noting that both research 

* and evalaatidn use a systematic inquiry, use measurfement devices, analyz^*data, and describe their 



endeavors through tormaf ref?ort§. Afl/Bat-differj$ between research and evaluation is the focus and 
purp.ose of their inquiry. The focus of research is to draw cpnqjusions about phenomena and rela 
tionships between variabfes. The value emphasis of research is "truth" from which generalized 



statements ma\UDe made. •Evaluationl however^ focuses on decisions relative to a more immediate 

low generatii^ti tUjtyK^Tjgkv^^^ i'scyi "vyorth'\in 

order that<jecisiofis may be facilitated, I j^eseaTcK ma y Se'^su rn rhar ized aflm^^ving" uiidefStaTid 



sitgatiqri or. environ ment (Ic 



Fng/' evaluation can'be summarizeti^aS improving "application/ 



) 



Asigniffcanti 



i{fferentia;t^iD|JW^n i(oa/^ of^evaju^tion andrqfes of 
•-^r^ ... ^ J the value or worth of a 



evaluation {Scriven, 1973). The goals qf evaluation attempt^o determine thi 
kected endeavor. TyprcSPg^aT^ . ? Of what value . . . ? Is this • 

wgrth 1 ..i The roles of evaluation are the varied purposes ton^ich we^ject our inquiry: at- 
tempts to improve fKogr^ms^nf^rmatJon^atherifig before a.decision !s made, qualitative reporting 
^Qf ^$,u| ts. . Sorpetimes the purpose of evaluation is npt to deterrriine finaLjudgment of our effort 
^6ut seivV^^iprelinlinarY "testing" of our progress^ Such a^developmental purpose is labeled by 
^Scriven as a "fprmative" rote of evaluation. It incorporates ongoing and internal feedback that 
facilitates correttive modifications of itself. ' ' ; ' ' 

? Another role of evaluatibruis that of providing an overall evcaluation-the kind scanned by 
.^administrators or consumers. Scriven calls this a "summative" roje of evaluation and which is ^ 
"generally designed to extend^'udgement through external sources, F^ormatfve and~summative 
evaluations should not be misinterpret^d,^s some^ople do, to mean evaluation of processes and 
' evalu&tion of products. EvaTuation of processes anj products {inputs and ^tcomesof^r pro- 
grams, for instance) are goal evalu§]i£fhs-what we are evaluating. The i^atent of our evaluation, 
e.g., to provide evaluation feedback versus a final conclusive evalbation,. demonstrates a role we 
have selected evaluation to provide* < f ' 

The concQ^of evaluation has changed radically in recent years. Many misconceptions still 
exist, but these are diminishing as evaluation becomes more plectsely defined and differentiated 
from Similar aouvities. The increasing clarification of evaluation is contributing to better evaluation 
techniques and more appropriate^aluation strategies. Evaluation se^es many purposes. We^re 
moving closer to providing irrTproveS" evaluative methodologies and ratiorfales to meet bur needs. 



Methods and Models of Evaluation ' ' . 

An interesting note regafding the method?^and modekof evaluation is thaCthe methods of 
"evaluating" long preceded models that coujd mdre systematically prpvide^ judgment. Measure 
ment and testing began in the early 1900*s while evaluation models have had a latfer beginning- 
mostly Since the late 1960's. Jn addition, earlier methods of evaluating generally focused oh indi 
viduals, the students or clients-df educational curricula.or learning programs. 5ince the evaluation 
requirements of Title I and Title llLof the Elementary and Secondary EducatFbn Act oi,1965, 
evaluation has begun to focus on program evaluation (Cronbach, 1973, Popham, 1975)? Previous, 
.methods of evaluation Were inadequate and inappropriate for program evaluation. Models of eval 
uation vyere needed to more fully evaluate^ programs than by merely evaluatji^i^^pr^ucts (student 
outcopies) resulting from the program* Program evaluation needs to took at planning and iniple* 
mentation aspects as well as results. -r,- _ ^ 

. Models are useful for systematizing existing knowledge in sijch a way that th6 gaps and 
overlaps in aims and procedures are made evident. A comprehensive model has heuristic * 
*^ ^ue which he lps planners to selecj^ajid devise process and prqduct objectives, 
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implementation strategies, and procedures for evaluating their achievement. 4f . 

suggests strategies for collecting and organizing feedback both to the modeUand ' 

its users (formal evaluation). (Jones et al., 1973, p. 3-1)/ . : : 

Evaluation of program effects on individual student outcomes has fypically focGsed on areas 
of.acade,mic achievement, educational planning, emotioilal and social "acljustment. Methods of 
evaluation used to determine effect can be classified into seven categories first described by C. ?. 
Froelich:. . - . 



1. Exteijial criteria, the do-you-do-this metl^ 

2. Fbllow-up, the what-happened-then method 

3. Client opinion, the what-db-you-think method 

4. Expert opinion, the "information please" method 

5. Specific group changes, the little-by-little method 

6. Within group changes, the before-and-after method ^ 

1. > '^elvyeen group changes, the whatVthe-difference method ' ' 

.4 , / (to^Uch /:ited ip Hartz, 1 973, p..35j^ ^ , _ ^ ..7^\ \ 

The following well known and frequently used techniques have been used asevajua^on methpds. 
pre test post test approach, descriptive surveys, aompetency, testing, standardized tests, adnr>inistratof^s 
or teacher's self fatings, observation techniques, interview techniques, check lists, longitudinal studies,, 
and citations from school records, . - 

Data collection is an important component of evaluation, but by itself it is not sufficient to 
serve as an "evaIuation/^3*i^«itrati9i^ to a judgment based upon data, and afso upon the pur 
pose of the ev^lbatiopf'lJvithfil a specmfed context or setting. Evaluation models serve to clarify 
tf3£ory, fjelp deternni<nfi4{ie design of eyafti^Aon proce^iufes,. estajDlish roles for the evaluator, de 
scribe relationsTiipsjff the evaluation to oiher activities (defiriing goals, objectives or decision making), 
specify criteria for judgment and identify limitations. Each jevajijation moSel is different jr> what it» 
cSn do and how it performs, A summary of the most significant evaluation models foUow. 

Popham (1975) ha^ categorized evaluation models into four types. (1) goal-attainment mod^s, 
(2) judgmental models emphasizing intrinsic criteria, (3) judgmental models emphasising extrinsic 
criteria, apd (4) decision facilitation models. Popham's summaries of evaluation models and sum . 
maries from Worthen and Sanders {1973^wi1l be used in addition to original source material to pro- . 
vide briBf descriptions of various educational evaluation m(5dels. ' ** - ' / W 

[Jalph^Tyler's model of educational evaluation has been described as a goaj a/taipment evalua 
ttpn model. Educational goals are first derived from three goal sources (the studept^'the society and 
^.he subje.t .matter) and two goal screens (a psychology ofjearning and a philosopny of education). . 
The goals are then stated as student behavioral objectives. Measurement of student performancfi out 
comes against the pre §pecjfi^d objectives determines the accomplishrrient of the goals. Key elements 
of i\\€ model are the specjiicatioh of objectives and m^uremeht of student outcomes. Essentially, 
it is a, pre post measurennentxrf.sfudent performanQe wftbjittfe evaluatw)n of what occurs io be- * 
tween. . • ' • " . , 



Robert Hammond d^cribe^ a similar goal attainment ev^luatiorkmodel that assesses the effec 
tjveness of current and innovative programs at.the local leveL The steps involved include.' ^ 
«* ' I ~ ' ^ ^ - " ■^^ ^ * 

(1) isolating that aspect of the current educational program to be evalugted/{2),de- ^ . _ v 
fining the relevant institutijjnal and ins^fuctional var4ables,J3) speciiVinaobjectf\^el^ /^7^ ^ 
4«42ghBvioral terms/ (4) assessing the behavior described in the. objective's* a.nd45). * .* . ! / ^ 
analyzing goal-attainrnent results. {Popham, 1975,4X^). - " ■ ' ' 

■' . ' ' ■ ' ■ -\ . . ^ . - -. ' ... 

AlthD'ugh this model is similar to Tyler's, Hamin^nd acknowledges the effects that environmental 
factors ^.institutional and instructiorial variables- may have in. the evaluation of the program. Thus 
the ongoing processes of the program are also included in this evafuatlon.. TKe model ls considered 
wejtc in judgmental aspeqts. \ . . . , > ' 

Judgmental models rely on the professional judgment of the evaluator to jietermrne value of 
results. ThjB criteria upon which'the. evaluator bases judgment may be intrinsic to the evaluation ^ 
subject or extrinsic from the subject. Characteristics of intrinsic criteria are very subjectively Fased'^l^ 
and thi^not ideal for judgment purposes. Popham recognizes only the accreditation, third i||rty 
'evaluation by th? rtorth Central Associ^ion as an acceptable evaluation by intrinsic criteria methods. 
Intrinsic evaluation is usually evaluatlorfby professional colleagues who make judgments and recom^ 
mendations. Prpgram deficienciesjcan be identified, problems discussed and solutions offered-all 
.based upon the subjective criteria utilized by th^ evaluator or evaluatiorTTeam. Replication of the 
evaluation is considered questionable due to the subjective nature'of the evaluation. 

Extrinsic criter1a*afTer mcJre'Sbjectivfe Bises u^on which an eval^StW may judge m^rib of a^ 
program. "Cronbach (1973) was one of the first to promote evaluation based upon other criterion 
than pupil performance. Comparison individuals offers little towa/ds evaluation of a course or 
program. Evaluation should be able to identify what changes in an individual resuH fronrva prpgram 
and where program improvements can be made, Michael Scriven (1973}, further developed the ideas 
of Cronbach and clarified many important aspects of evaluation.. He does not actually provide a 
model for evaluation, yet his contributions are p^rt of most evaluation models being developed. 
One of his contributions has been previously described, .distinction between formative and summative 
roles of evaluation. * ^ ^ 



Szxwi^Vi sees the purpose of evaluation as deterinimng merit or yyprth. If goals or pbjectives for 
a program are previously specified, evaluation nr»ustalso look closely .and wgigh these objectives to 
judge /te/r. worth. It is of no merit to accomplish objectives if these objectives are themselves 
worthless. He also.sees the results of a program as "paypff" which can offer some extrinsic dat|__ 
upon which to judge merits' of the program- By comparing results of alternative programs,, an eval 
u^tor can make judgments relative to each. Scriven describes thebfenefit of goal free evaluation as 
aljowing for unanticipated results of a program which may also be evaluated. Specifying objectives- 
prior to a program is a limiting factor if ooly these objectives are used i^ the evaluation of the pro 

Robert Stake (1973), unlike Scriven, provides a conceptual (matrix) model from which an 
evaluator may work. Stake's model is composed of two elements of evaluation, description and 
.judgment of the program being evaluated. Evaluation may be either of these or a combination of. 
both, . Description identifies intents and observations of the- program. Judgment includes the 
standards or criteria upon which judgment will be based and the judgments themselves. These may . 
be relative or absolute,, but ideally they should be developed empirically. The evaluative process 
consists of three phases, antecedents, transactions and outcomes. Wprking With the matri-x de 
signed by Stake, an/va^or is able to identify all inforrriation necessary for making a formal, / 



rational evaluation, what was intended, and what was.observed to have been ocpurina, standards 
from which to compare results and the judgments made. - ' ; 

Ojserslon facilitation models, although possessing many similarities with the other types of 
evaluation models,^differ in that they do not provide judgment themselves but facilitate judgments 
made by someone else. These models collect and present information from yyhich decisFons njay 
be made. Daniel Stufflebeam and others have intteducgd' thelCIPP model which actually encom 
passes four, types of evaluation, context evaluation, /npuf evaluation^ process evaluation and product 
evaluation. CIPP's definition is very precise, and descriptive. "Evaluation js the process of dejineat 
ing^ obtaining and providing usefijiinformation for judgijag decision alternatives" {Stufflebeam, 
1973a, p. 129). The.model represents the continuous and cyclical process which eyaJuatio'n goes 
through. First, context evaluation deals with the rationale and goals/objectives that Become the 
planning focus of the program. Basical|v conceptual, context evaluation is de^riptjve and com , 
paratlve. Input evalualion analyzes resources available or nSeded to accomplish pi:ogram-objecti;^es, . 
programming Srategies are' determined and'assessed. Process evaluation occurs after implementation^ 
of the program when deficiencies and program weaknesses can be identified. Process evaluation is, 
essentially monitoring prograrn implementation and operations^jP^oglucvev^tuatron assesses^out- 
comes of the program according to the previously determined objectives of the program. This is 
similar to the goal attainment evaluation models. At this point decisions can be made tagive feed- _ 
back to future planning and prograrp modific^atioh. Evaluation can occur aTahy point of the pro- " 
gram. Stufflebeam has tried to incorporate Scriven's concepjt of formative and sunimative evalua- 
tion by descrijoing the CIPP model as a tool fpr evaluation as decision- making (formative) and 
evaluation for dccountability (summative). ^ ' 

The CSE model describes types of educattonil^alyatiorf decisions that need to belmade: 
range and spec'rficity oLprogram objectives, program planning and improvement and "program ' 
certification" which determines v^ether objective have been^jcbieved.. Similar to tfie CfPP evalu 
ation model, the CSE model uses several ty{Dii^jvaluaJ^to^ tolfjaciFitate decision maki.7g. a systems 
assessment is used to determine |3fogramjieeds, program ^anntng^mplernernation and improvement 
evaluation deal with program Bctivity and development, and fffialjijxertific^ipn jas a terminal eval- 
uation which is made similar to Striven's summative eyaluatioDr'Tfie^ecIsionlswhether tb^giye^ ^ 
certification or adoption of the program. Program needs, according to the^^E raode]^ are the dif- 
ferences between what exists and what is desired. *A basic'wea^ne^ of the m^d^^ that the values 
upon whicTTjudgment decisions are based are never establishfed. Althouglfthe rripdeUs jnitiated ^ 
_from a prog/am needs assessment^ ther^rsno context {^ue sys!^~or ratfonale), component of the 
^modedTnJm which judgments can be justified. ^ _# , - /^-^ 

The similarity of the CSE model ts^vident from the simifariiy af theirdefiniticps* CIRP's defi^ 
nttlon dealt with "defining, obtaining, and using information for dectsion-nraking/*^ CSIE'^^ 
is. 'Th^prbcess of ascertaming the decision areas of coneern, selecting appTbpriate information ^ 
and collecting and analyzing informatiih.*' Both evaluation models serve tpJacilitate decision- 
making by others. ^ ' >^ ' y , -^r." 

* A third^decision facilitation modej has be«npropo$ed by Malcolm Provus. Known as a discrep* 
ancy model, tbis evaluation cornpares performance with standards. Steps.of the evaluation are to 
define prograrfi standards, assess performance against the standards, then to use this^^repancy 
information to either change future performance or the standards used for assessment. Components 
of the model'include design or definition, installation, process and product evaluations. The role of 
this-evaluation is to facilitate administrator's decision making by presenting d^cisioh alternatives 
throughout developm.ent and operation of a program. /A weakness of the mdrfel isthat standards for^ 
assessment are not adequately evaluated, whicit makes th^ questionable as "standards" for 
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comparisons. Although the model may be able to measure discrepancies between program standards ^ 
and performance, it lacks a methodology for the justif icration of the. standards used. " . ' - ^ 

Follow-Up ' ' T 

^ - _ ' ' * 

^llow-up techniques are^metimes offered as a speijiatlzed form of evaluatioh-a long-term _ 
Valuation of the program outconies. Some effects of programs are not immediately appareat and ^ 
thus i^uire evaluation over an extended period of time. Program goals which emphasize ir^dividual 
^dcj^e/bpment pf "^If sufficiency/' "independence," "responsibility" or "ability to make decisions" 
.caninptalv\^aysbe^^ssesb3 jupQn . completion of the program. Rothney (1972) is critical of many 
. educational programsbecause of their ". « . presentation of short-term behavioral outcomes in 
specific situations wTthout any evidence of transfer to life situations over a protracted period" 
(p* 20)^ f oIl4)vv-up studies, though strongly affected by influences of time^nd spurious Information, 
.^re necessary to determine the long-term impact of programs. These studies provide reassessment 
. of program intentions jnd outcomes after the immediate and direct influences. Additional crfteria 

to evaluate student outcomes can be provided through foiiow^ studies, adult competencies and , 
• real life situations (Miller, 1961). 

Follow-up information provides valuable feedback for program modification and evaluation of 
"effectiveness." There ar^ several disadj/antages to follow-up studies. They are time-consuming and _ 
expensive, follow-up instruments are often inadequate, and, findings are difficult to interpret be: 
c^ys&of interfering factors (i.e., causal relationships are difficult to substantiate). 

Follow-up studies are vitally importanflo g'uid^hlffpnrograms whose goals are often not bound 
by time or course constraints. Reviev\jof^ublished follow-up studio in the literature, however, 
, shows ttM^form of evaluation ineffectively used. Follow-up studies generally use self reports by 
students to. indicate the degree of satisfactoriness of their previous counseling arid whatever activity 
they are presently performing (school enrollment, occupational status, etc.). Such infornjatiori doeSu. * 
noteffectively evaluate a program nor the outcomes of a program. More effective follow ujfmea 
sures need to be developed and used* ^ ^ ' * . * 

Evaluation ar It Relates to Guidance Programs 

A review of the Jiterature of evaluation in counseling and guidance programs, 1946 1962, was 
reported by Met^ler (1964). He reached four conclusions: . ^ ' ^ 
. ^ ~ * . 

1. There is no agreefnent as to what constitutes the goals pf a .guidance program, \ 
/ and therefore it hasten impossible to determine the proper criteria by which ^ 

^ to measure effectiveness. . . ' - 

-J > . - , * 

; ^ 2. . Research to determine the effectiveness of guidance programs and counseling , 
r C'. - have made only minimal contributions and have proven to be of little value to ^ ^ . i 

'< existing programs* - ^ . 

%} \ ij. t^lThei)riinacy,acc«plable criteria by which we measure counselor and program 

j:^effectiveness is that of expert judgment and opinion^ - ^ ' ' J 

^^4.-^¥The^ef:essary key steps appear to be two: . 

. .^^j decision on proper criteria - , ' 

^ -^{b) h^pr emphasis upon longitudinal studies, {p. 288) . 
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Search of more currentrliterature shows little change in evaluation-oY guidance related programs. 
"A major obstacle [of evaluation] is the lack of consensual criteria of success. In addition, it'is dif 
_ficuftJo isolate variables and to apply ''controls'' to the potential impact of counseling-!.^, we do \ 
, not know whether a change occurs as a resuJt of counseling, despite it, or independent of it" {Blochqr 
1971^P- 9). Sporadic examples of improved evaluation concepts, models, and rhethods apf)ti , 
.cable to guidance activities are beginning to appear (Healy, n.d.;Jones et al.^ 1973, Apple, 1974). 
However, ihese examples have not likely been diffused wijdely among guidance practitioners. .1 

_ Past attempts to measure the effects of guidance have generated a myriad of procures and 
Instruments. Each proposes to provide documentation of some real aspect out of the? mysticism 
which surrounds guidance, .And for eacH one proposed, a score of critics or analysts debate over 
validity, reliability or predictability. It is conceivable that evaluation methodologies and technol* 
^ies will eventually be resolved of their current inadequacies as the field of evaluation develops. 
Yet, more crucial matters within guidance today center not on evaluation methodologies (for these 
aie relatively few), bgt upon criteria is$ue^. What should be evaluate^fn guidarrce and against what 
standards shoujd it be judged? ' ^ — ' \ - - * * . 

/ ^ ^ -"^ • / 

It may be in the name of accountability and evaluation that guidance has succumbed to the . 
"broader efficiency'movement to classify, standardize and rationalize human beings to serve the 
productive interests of a society^^entially by wealth, privilege and status" (*Karler, cited in Apple, 
1974). Apple feats evaluation gives support to the status quo. * ' « 

It seems that schools act to create certairbstudent roles and expectations; gi^ups of . 
students aither fill these and make "progress at school" or do not fill them and thus 
/ are channeled irfro^ther pajbs, in much the same way that deviants are created and 
treated by other social Jnstitutions. (p. 4} .v . ' 

Judgment, evaluation of merit or worth, in guidance endeavors must first fofcus on the goals- 
and criteria. PresentLy there is little consents as to what is desirable for guidance goals and stan 
dards. Recent developments madg in how to evaluate may offer some help to guidance personnel 
in determining what to evaluate and the degree of their success. * - . 
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' ' 'J^ STAFF DEVEtOPMENT 

Karin S;Whitson " \ ^ i ' r 

That skills, knowledges, or abilities frequently geed upgrading or enhancing .is an accepted 
fact. ^This^heed mai'y arise because of inadequacies irt educational or training programs, obsolescence 
of skills as a resujt of innovatioj^^^mthe profession, or the introduction of new programs or tech- 
niques, dccasiohally in serykfe programs may involve attempts at tot'a) retraining. ' ' - _^ 

The texrr\s In-service tfjaining axMi staff development are frequently interchanged in. the literature, 
and will be alternately used in this section. In addition the use of the word staff is not restricted to 
the school's educational personnel. 

Career guidance functions under tKe umbrella of career education and, Vx^ny instances, ref- 
erences to career education imply career guidance. Where this substitution is appropriate. It ts indi- 
cated by brackets. ' . . / 

. , . if our contemporary educational system is to be restructured around the real life , 
developmental needs of students as required for the. implementation of career edu- ... . * 
^cation [guidance] , ifwill have M undergo major change. . . . While^i^service educa- , 
^tion is^not-and shoyld not^be considered ^ panacea. for all weaknesses . . *, it is one 
of the most important averiulTfortrfiaTTge^^ 

cognizes that the foundation of improved in^ructipn is thelium^ Staff . 

members then will need certain competen^^jn the area of career Vacation — ""^^^^^^^ 
(Norton, 1975). -v>^.>> 

Staff development is provided by a variety of sources. Much wofk is done at the college/aQK- _ 
versity level to attract professionals to tjjje campus for conferences, seminars, or workshops, ManV . 
educators spend all or a portion of theii; summers attending (glasses ^n college campuses. In addition 
to the above mentionedprograms,. many school^ conduct thilir own staff development prograrrts in 
house. Sometimes they uise the services of a consultant(s). " , ' • , 

^ In service education is a procedure used in many areas, e.g., business and industry, the various- 
'medical fjelds/churches, civic ojgfni2|.tip,ns^.semc^ social organiiigtions. However, the|iref» 
considered here is the local school distr ict-specifically, a local school district in a rural community. . 
One need for in service education aris^^s from the desire to implement,a comprehensive career guid 
ance program in the school., An effective staff development program is essential to jjbe, success of 
such a guidafitje program. - ^ - ; ^ ' • ' ; 

In service education can al^ raise th,e consciousness levels of indiyiduals.and groups pofentialiy 
Involved in program Implementation. Staff development cag be used to rally the support' of parents, 
business and industry, cornmunity leaders, and educational ^aff for the implementationfbf new gfo- 
granris. "Helping these persons develop^he appropriate knowledge, commitment, and skills.necessary 
IS what staff development is all about" (Norton, 1975). ' 

- ■ • ■ . ■■- ■ ■ . / 



Effective in-service education, regardless of content focus; is comprised of a variety ^ 
^ ' of principles, elements,. charatteristics, and activities that, when blended together, 

yield a structured program to: (1 ) enhance positive instructional change and prft- 
. gram improvement, (2) remove or reduce personal/professional deficiencies, and 
' - - (3) discuss and resolve issues that^are believedjmportant to the professional ^taff ^ , 

- (Norton, 1975)/ '\ \ . - * f . 

The need for staff developmeat in the rural schooMs intensified by the unique characteristics 
of ttte rural comrtiuntty . The nature Of the rural community has impact on jctipol.couns^lors, staff, 
teachers, and members of the community. .Geographic isolation limits contact of staff members in 
rural schools with other professionals and prohibits expensive sharina of new ideas and innovative 
practfces. The need for in-service educations is important to counselors^themselves. Of the coun- 
selors surveyed by PWpps (n.d.),. one-third indicated that career guidance was one of the two areas' 
of their^trainmg vy^hich they considered inadequate. Twenty two percent considered career guidance 
*theif weakest arjea of preparation. \ - ' ' ^ ' • 



r SpeciaT attention must be given to a progi;am oi re-educating school counselors in both 
* elementary and secondary school settings to education as jjj-eparation for work wFth^^ 
- appropriate attention directed towards changing counselor attitudes and pro^viding 
counselors with a variety of kinds ptwo.rk experience and opportunities to mteract , 
^yvith members of business, industry', and labor (American N/sbnnel and Guidance 
Association, 1971). ^ ^ - : 

The shortage of available full-time counseling-staff in rural schools mandates ^at teachers func- 
.tion m/a guidance capacity The typical classroom teacher has not 6een exposed to either career de- 
velopment theory or career guidanca^ractices. "it is easy to see that regular classroom teachers 
cannot hope to possess such Special Sbmpetencies, yet^st work^with some pupilawho Weed them 
(McClurkin, 1970)*. « . 

BecAr^e counselori^^re often not available in rural schools and vvhen they are, their schedules 
aj^ overloaded, the invglvement^of tegchers, parents and community leaders in a career-guidance 
program is necessar/. The lack of guidance and counseling background which is characterirtic of 
^these ^mcHviduals verifies again th9 need for in-service education. Through in-service education, 
guidancB and couns^linglraining can be provided fdr these individuals. , 

, Implementing.career education [guidance] into a Jpcal school district will requi^^ 
' ' some nevy knowledge, attitudes; and skills on the part of all instructionaf^and sup- 

; portive personnel. These new attitudes and .knowledges will have to be transformed - 
, , • into changed professional behaviors. Because changed professional behaviors are 
. \ , calledTor, it will be nec^^ar^tq give careful attention^ to preparing teachers and 

^staff whp will maM the real difference betvveen success pr failure of career education •' 
./ [guidance! (Nelson, h.dj.\ ' ' " : ^ , ^ 

Staff development programs are being planned and implemented throughout the nation-each 
with a varying degree of success. However, many do not meet existing needs. 

. .In redent-tifties, there have been . . ..many attempts by the educatioh profession to 
' .-retread and re'vitalize certain aspects of the profession.-. . . Several states>fiiisti as 
•Ohio,tOregon, Michigan, and New York„mounted leadersjiip development programs 
even thodgh they found them- to be costly. More, and more extensions of schdol 
contracts are being written to include a week or two at th? end of the school year 



for protessional growth activities, t.he American Vocational Association, U.S. Office ^' 
x>i Education, andlvocational education research and development centers have pro- 

. * vided special conferences and seminars. But even by adding all these up and doubling 
their sum^ tojafror those efforts that may. be oyerlbokecf, the impactis stifl wgak, a 
^ nondescnprf and uncoordinated system of keeping vocational education viable 

- (Schaeferand Ward, 1972). ^ ^ - . * " . ^ 

InrService education programs genej:ally are aimed'at improving the skills of school staff mem 
bers. The target population for a staff development program to implement comprehensive career 
guidance is too often Mmited.to the counseling staff. . ' * ^« \ - . . 

Most ir)-servic§^education programs have as their general purpose updating and up- ^ 
grading of the competencies of participating counselors. Many^ focus on career 
planrting and development skills, gejD^rat vocational guidance skills^ or vocational 
guidance skills for servicing special populations suclt as. minority or disadvantaged 
vouths or noncdtege-bound youths (Garischo^et aL, 1973). ' * - 

However, members of the community are becoming aware of their potential role in increasing 
the relevance and significance of thejchool career guidance program. Not only is their awareriess 
expanding, their willingness ^and eagerness to tecome iavolyed is irfcreasing the viability of tlie^ career 
guidance program being offered to the youth in ;their community.^ I ri a recent survey (The Center 
for Vocational 'Educat^on, 1973), a broad spectrum of citizens reported that- they had positive at- 
titudes toward the use of resources in the'school. Further, favorable attitudes toward volupteering 
time tb the school were reported. • • • 

Educators in Another study (California, 1975) expressed positive attitudes toward thiKJse of , 
comnjunity resources. It t«, there{<5re, reasonable "to believe that the expansion of community re- 
source utilization is realistic because person^ who must be involved in \t$ planning and functioning 
wafit It" (California, 1975). . - ' ^ * ^ ^' 

. * Scattered, indicators. of community interest and participation in staff development have qpt 
beenJieeded. Mbsi in service programs continue to be speciiflcally developed for counselors and 
'teachers alone. ^ • • . * . • ^. *. < 

Once the need for staff development has been established, a, strategy for the planning and im 
plementation of a training program must be designed, 

In-service. education begins with development of a,strategy Including who ts^tobe:^ : 
involved, their need^ and the expected outcojnes.''. . accountability begins with , . 

defining what is to be accopriplished and how»it is to be measured~( Haines, 1973). 

: > ' , .. - • ' , ^ 

' Much has been written addressing the steps involved in prepaflng staff foi^the implementatjpn 
of career guidance programs. Planning is always i^ntified as c/itical. Steps recommended for in 
elusion in the planning process are (1) identifi|;atipn of coordinator, (2) identification of target 
audiencp, (3)' needs assessment, (4) resource assessment,*(5) goal articulation,, (6) goal prioritization, 
(7) resource allocation, (8) program design, and (9) implementation. However, 

A consensus is not reached in the .literature regarding the optimum format for in- 
. servicjB education. Scheduling, duration, and annount and type of structure in; the , ^ 
program vary in both recommendations and practipe (Ganschovy et al., 1973)^ 



. "Each situation [in-service] is completely different, and those items that pieet the needs for . 

a pacttcular location . . , should be considered" {Washington State, 197?): An earlier section of ^ ' 
"^hiS^oQument, "The Rural Environment^ Uniqc^ and Shared Characteristics," identifies the unique 
. Equalities of the rural community which must not be overlooked touring the staff development plan 

ning process. Exemplary questions which serve as guidelines for dealing with the distinctive dharac; 
*teristics oif the rural community follows ^ . * 

' 1. . Whatgoes on in a rUrarcommunity? * . * . ' ' / 

. ' kinds of activities • . • 

services available . ..." . . 

^ . varied groups, agencies, organizations, and institutions - 
* distinctive characteristics-implications for programming 



* ."l^' V^fift'cHa'racterizes' rural people?' .. ' , " 

->^^ -^^t. "^^^^jj^ijiji aftlAides an3 \?alues ' ' ,v . , ^* . * , ^ 

howand what dd they think , , 

' ^ . * leisure time involvement 

3* What kinds^f motivations are already present . . .? . • 

y 

4. Are there ways of tapping into these existing motivations? ^ ^ 

5. -What afe some ways of developing^new^motivations? 1 
What are some.way^of more functionally relating programs- [staff cfevejopment] 



6, 



to the unique problems posed by rural settings? 



7. What are some methods of involving a broader spefctfOm of rural groups, agencies,^ 
^organizations, and institutipns .. .? (Iowa University, 1973). 

Staff development programs for comprehensive career guidance, while sharing a number of 
common elements jnust be planned with th'fi needs, interests, and unique traits of the rural school 
aricl community in mind. ' ^ 

^[ In-service efforts in career education [guidance] should not attempt to mold or^shape . 
staff members to fit into a prescribed category; but throggh active participation and 
involvement, staff roles should evolve in a framework that facilitates the'acquisitiorK 
of confidence,^positive.attitudes toward. career education [guidance] , and the tech- 
nicalskills and knowledge to effectively perform those roles (Norton, 1975). 
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MMUISIITY RELATIONS AND INVOLVEMENT 



Walter Steia 



.1^ 



. Problem Statement 



The school does not exist in a yacutmi^ it exists as a part of the community. Its ultimate 
PQliei^Sjan^direction are determined by.Ihe local pitjzenry throujgh the, Board of Education. One 
wpuld concTUtie from the above that this would automatieally make the^hool responsive to, and 
aware of, commun ity -ofi i ^d g.-. -tfKieed, the system^ was designed to that end. Evidence tends to show, 
however, that in recent decades the school is, in fact^ irresponsive to the needs of thejcommunity \n 
general, but perhaps responsive only to th6 f ew'Wjio are most verbal. , ^ 

Loustaunau (19^5) says^lhat for small or rural schools to.baye adequate, ciirricula, community 
awareness and action are necessary. She further states that the enrichment of ruraj iile should begin 
with the schools because there is a synergistic effect - • 



The school not only needs community support, but can use positive community attitudes 
as a foi-ce for developmeni. The people need to have a voice in educational poliCy'and con- 
^ trol, to set goals and objectives and then see that they are caFried out. The community 
. may also contain a good deal. of untapped talent and skill that could be used to provide - 
supportive services to local schools. - * . . . * 

^ ~Weisls§n { 1 973) states that early schools were integrated iato thejife of the community, now 
. they are isolated from the adult community due to transience and larger size. \ ' / . 

. ' ' f . ^ t / ' • '\\ ' 

Hoke and Jofae 1 1 973l*\eII Vsl3i'at cornm^ needs Jo be an oh-^oing arid dyhahilc , 

process. Schools should listen to the communfty to find put what people think and. In maoy cases, 
, help to educate the commu«Hy i5eft€eFms94Uiblic.scbool gd^Q^^pOr^its prpsfr^aap^J.probfe^ . 

' ' ' ' ' - J ^ ^ ^ ' / * ' * / ' ^ ' ^ \ . . ' ' :' 

Cutlip (1973) makesa strong pas^ for community relations and involvement -He says one of the 
. reasons for nsmg criticism and decIThing SQpporlfor^ubiif ^education is the wide gulf between schools 
and their cpmmunities. Succefssful education must redrfirfe^Jheisr^ to . 3 

include the parents. The gulf between educators, parents, and taxpayer^Hn.onlyS^ bridged by a. 
planned two way communications program. Thisi^,th]^:«ssgprcrDf"sc^ relations,, and 

- career education and career guidance represent &a-eJfort to be responsive to cOiftmunity needs and 
' concerns^ ^^^--^^x^^Tl. „ . ... _ . ' , ^ ' . 

\ Tbesuccess of the program. depends upon the creation of an educator parent partnership in 

'--which .the-schooli 



1. 



Take Ihg^pubTicjnto partnership in a sharing of ideas^ goals, and participation i« the progr^. 

2. -^^V-Q^l3e^,adfiquately staffed community relations program which. can provide bpinloo and 
. informational feedback from the community, and useHt to counsel staff and admimstratiori 
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**on ways to adjust ,to or change .the views and values of the va/ious public^^.as they impinge 
' V on career education; . * . . • • , 

3. Interpret effeqtive^y and continuously, the prpgram's goals, plans, and methods of irpple; 
' rmentation of caree!:.€^iuc.|ition to the'cqmnnunity in the full realization that only infdfrrte^ 
' . ' support will be endiThng'Support {Cutlip, 1973) " . • ^ 

Finally; Strong et al: {19>^5) suggest tv\?o kinds of placement networks which probably also 
operate in many other areas of the career guidance prograra: . - r 

— ^ 1. /An iufurin^jd network consisting of family, peers, community members, previous users, etc. 

- 2: A formal hetwork irfq^ing public and private social service agencies, employers^ pro- 
fessional and trade or^^izations, and the like. . . 

The problem, then, seems to be to organize the two kinds of networks described to enable the, 
schools to form the school-community partnership described above. The purpose of such a partner 
ship IS, of course, tojnterpret the schools' program to the community and to enlist co'mmu'riity 
support. Some strategies for accomplishing this will be discussed. ^ 

. Goals of the school-community partnershijb^njural communities may include the following: 
»• . ' ' 

1*^ To inc^rovejhe^schools' public relations prograra ^ , " 

2. To communicate feedback information from the community and business 

3. To qreat^mutual respecjL and confidence between educators and community leaders 

4. To provide experience and expertise in those areas vltj] to a program preparing students 
for the world of wock ' . ' 

5. To provide assistance in the selection and location of training stations 

' ' ^ ' ^ \ ^ . * ' 

.6. To assist the teScheV-coordinator in^qurriculum development and improvement 

ft •- 

7. To provide assistance tn»locating instructional materials . • 

.8. To provide one source of input for program evaluation and review 

4 

_ _ - 9> To provide continuity for the program in the event there is a change in teachefs^ 

10. 'To provide a source of employtjient for graduates {Cooperative Vdcatiopal Education in 
' . , ^ Sma//Scdob/s, ERIC/CR>ESS, 1972): ^ , / 

, ' Cinqua ('1974} suggests in addition: ^ . ' ' 

1l! "to increase students' awareness. of the many qccupations^vailable ' j ; 

12. Jo 'promote personal relationships in the community through parent parent inte/,action 
•and in the schopi district througf] parent-teacher interactiort, / 



"O.ther writer^JIndiana State Board of Education, 1974 and Weishan, 1972) have outlloed 
various pther goal statements which can basically be subsumed under one or more of the preceding 
twelve noted here, v • • , • 



The key to an effective rural career guidance program is good community relations. Community 



Strategies fqr Promoting Community Relations and involvement 

- commi 

involyement may be enhanced by the following strategies: * 

1. Strengthening the image of the rural career guidance^program in the community 

2. Establishing a means of identifying a pool of expert resource personnel to serve the' school 
and the career guidance program, as needed, in a vSi'iety of functions . * 

3. Developihg an on-going system of promoting good community relationships 
< ^ ' • ' ^ I*. • * 

• ^ ' ' s . \ 

4. Obtaining advice on curriculum and program changes ' ^ 

5. Obtaining assistance in the placement function of the career guidance program (both in 
post-secondary education and in occupations) 



6. 9 Creating a viable system. of advisory councils which will function in a positive and on going 
' * » manner . . - , - - . 

7. Training school personnel in the use of a variety of community relations techniques 
(Robirisoji, 1972) ' ' ^ ' * 

8. ^ JPrioritizing the use of community relationsf^hniques to assure optimum effect from the # 

program and preventing "overkill" in the community^ - ^ 

9. Cataloging and disseminating to staff, sites and persons in the community through which 
students may receive expf^iences related to occupational information, exploration and 
placement, either permaner^Iy^r on a hands-on-e^perience basis ' ^ 

Robinson titles his yvprk Rurai Community Resources as a Guidance fooi: An Action Pian ":: 
(1972). Unfortunately, it evolve* intc^a listjng of comfnittees to 'implement a means of finding, 
scheduling/greeting, and putting befpre 'school audii^ces community human resoyrces, Another 
barrier to the transport^ability of thi^ plan to the general rural scene is that it also involves the use of 
advanced students In guidance ancl counseling with clos^ caordirration with the local university. 

Weishan (1973) suggest^ the following strategies for gaining community participation. 
^^)^stabllsh.^30£ispry^ feis^, and review committees to provide advice and participation in the 
educational prpgram for upgrading curriculum, guidance, and placement functions. These cpmmlttees 
should, be populated* by members of service clubs, minority organiza]tions, business organizations, 
labor organizations, government agencies,, and other,s, (2) Develop stcfff review committees, 
(3) Arrange for rajJfaand television programs related to the^efjfects on the community of school and 
other decisions^ 

Chujrph (1975) suggests twin approaches of "teaming" and "scheming." Teaming is the use of 
cpmmupfty resource's 5s a part of the total educational structure. This includes the use of business. 



Ipdustt^i- and education to ptomote occjupalional exploratipn and dissenr^ination of bccupational 
infprmation. Scheming includes methods and techniques to commit comrpunity resource^|p • 
integrated career education program.. Field* frips, guest sp^kers, and slide tape presentatiops are 
,exanrjpleB'of these techniques. - , « ^ ' - 

__ ' ♦ - - . * 

Ciittip ^973) outlines a sophisticated approach which may wefl be beyond the funding . 
capabilities of most rural schools. He suggestscreating a department of communications and . ^ 

communityrelations that will: . . 

- , - ' - ' . 

"1. provided system of fast, flexible internal communioations td keep all personnel informed, 
and to keep rumor and^fnisinformatfon to the minimum^ . \ ^ . - - 

2. develop a community monitoring mecfaanism, including personal cohtafc^, adyrsdry 

• committees, opinion surveys, and analysis of news media content to keep admjpistrators 
^ _ _ and staff fully informed of community views, values, and needs as these relate to public'**'* 
schools - * ^ , ' 

; ' ' ' ^ ^ ^ ^ \ ' . 

3. carry out a systematic program of publfc communication,, utilizing nriedia,x>rganizations^ 
and groups to generate interest in and support for career education ' ' 

' ^ ^4. provide consultant and planning services to the administrators, teachers and school board 

5. coordijciate planning and development of Information and community relations operations 
in^the sub-areas of the cominunity-wide system ' . / 

*'Steps'jn developing a community relations program: . . ' ' . 

1. Fact finding arid feedback— building a si/bstantial library of information on career 
educatioi> and peridtJjc sampling of commuhity opinion , - \ 



y 27 ^Planning and programming n 
. 3. Communication and action ' . - 
' 4. Evaluation— Ifeads back to Step 1: awheel 

The key public^: , . ^ 

.1. TheintemaJLgublic _ . < ,y 

2., . The irifluentiaj^UbliCs--cDmmunity povi^^^ * 

.3. The news media. ' • * - . 

Hoke arid Jobe (1973), present another concept .designed to develop a direct, almo§t/dai!y 
involvement with buslnesj and iridustry in practically all phases of the educational enterprise. They 
suggest that the supeontendent form^aTcareer education citizepis advisory group to become aware of 
cornrrjunlty ideas and become responsive to them. There wqu(5 be two kiods of career education 
J advisory councils: : " " . . • ^ 

. - . ■. : V ■ • • ■ - ♦ . ■ 




- 1. . The duty of one group is to review the total system wide curriculum, facilities, local man 
. ' poy^ef needs, job pracement needs/activities^^nd techniques . * 

The more limited Ji^ctioning group, a vocatiohaTadvisory council, updates c6rriculurn to 
assure level entry, jo^ skills. Strengthens vocational programs and performs vital placement 
Services ^ . ' * - 

e advisory council approacn* to improving educational opportunities boils down to four 

^ 1. - The key to the effectiveness of the career education advisory council lies with the super 
' intendent and his sincere efforts to have a cOunqfl that isjnvolved in meaningful * 

activities ^ ^ * *- 

/?^-2.^^gotJier important factor is the selection of council members who bsb both mfluential and 
cdncefned eitizens of the community . • ' . • • • 

3. The council chairpersons abi>ity to lead the^ council in identifying goals apd developing 
strategies for accomplishing these goals is,of critical imf^rtance 

4., Developing the proper relationship with the board of education and school staff is crucial 
and njpst be determined at the outset ^ ^ ^ 

Burt (1973) suggests a similar approach. Two of his points seem especially well taken and 
different from the ideas of most other authors: ^ 

*1. community resource workshop|to uncover available community facilities and personnel' 

. ♦ 2. training seminars for community \olunteers to give them some pointers before they become 
.actively involved in the school program -"^ - ^ 

Shack and Van Zandt (1970) have developed a coordination model (Figure 1 1) tor utilizing 
Community ^nd school resources which could form the basTs of a* systems .approach to community 
resqjirces and involvement. ^ V . 

In harmony with this model seems to b^^ systems app/pach developed by Weishan (1972): 
1. . Preliminary analysis of community resoyVces. \ . ' 

~a. Identify the potential sources of community involvement in the areas of: 

(1) Instructional services. ^ - ^ , , \ - 

,J2) Guidance, * ' . , \ . ^ ' 

; i3y ' Program planning aRd arfministration. - T '^' - ^ 

f4) Student placement. ^ . : * . . 

(5) ' Cooperative wo^k experience. . ' ' ^ / 

b. Identify, the schoors^xisting contacts with various potentialcommunfty resources. 

c. Identify the areas where the school has no real contact with jfs potential community , 
resources. ' " . ^' " * \ 
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"Business^ labor, industry, service, community organizations; local, state, nationaj 
government and private, agencies; religious, fraternal, school groups, etc. ^ 



d. Organize In a useful manner the^ various kinds of different resources potentially 
available to the schopL ' / . - . 

e. Document any known indication of a particular corfimttfiity resbu'rce willingness 
af\d/or desire^ to cooperate wrth the'school system in a particular way. 

f^ Potential sources or information. Personal contacts, yellow pages of the phong book, 
and white pages under state local government, chambers of commerce, labor organi- 
zations, local social service agencies, professional associations, civic groups and clubs^ 
employment sfervices. , ^ 

Develop a community eelations management information system-information relative to..- 

5*^' Poteritial communltY resdurceafpr career educatfon-indlviduals and/oi; groups. 
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b Potential kinds of community resources— plant tours, guest spe^kefe, volun teers. 



c. Existihg^n tacts the school hasf established with particular individuals arid/or 
groups- in the^aTmajnity/^:-^ _ \ 

d. , Evaluation data nn ttje past methods and campaigns of nn mnrmnitv relation s^pecifid : \ 
^ to particul^f^divlduals and/or groups.^^^^j^ ' f * \^ ' 

e. ^ Current data oh the attitudes and opWtjns of target sub-publjcs.towards career 

, education, " ^ ^^ ^ , ^" _ , , , * 
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To combine the perspective and expertise of community and the school system 
people in developing a workable community involv^ent program. 



To provide the schoqjs with vital contacts ^o key coi 



lunity publics- 



• e. , This committee must be broadly representative-*labor, parents, students, business,^ 
I special interest groups, local government, teachers, school administration, guidance 
^[ ^ people, etc,T-yet small ef)ough, to be a working tody, Th§ group must actually 

formulate and/or influence programs and policy and not just/AJbbe^stamp^staff 
decisions. Should meetVeguIarly and be a w&rking task foj^ce type group^'^d not 
rnereiy^n in-name-only advisory group. . • . , 

While the literature suggests some strategies for involving CQgrimunity resources In a limited 
way, ue., as.mernbers of advisory, liaison and review committees (Weishan, 1973), as community 
resource personnel (Ndlson and Bloom, 1973), as on the job training and occupational exploration 
resources (Dillon, 197^, and as assistants in,the placem^^T ^ (Strong et aJ. 1975), there is no 
discussion which has ccTrtie to light, of a coordinated, comprehensive^ complete community relations 
program designed specifically for a rural school career guidance progVgfn. ^ . ' 

The strengths of the programs cife^^em to be iij ( 1 ) their -strategies using community resources 
to resolve a specific problem, (2) the mtjitidlicity of strategies available, i.e., advisory councils, 
individual resources, and^se of communitv( agencies, (3) the cotD/nunicatlon b6tween the school and 
the community concernmg.school programVand needs, (4) geherally^proved communication between 
school and community, and, (5) the provision of a mechanism to smooth the transition, for yputh, 
from studlent to contributing community member^. While these strengths are important and needed 
a comprehensive program to accomplish most or all of these items is lacking, 

1 ' *^ ' . / ^ 

Wh^t is needed is m identification and an amalgamation j^'those programs which show protx^lssc. . 
This will facilitate the desigfi of a comprehensive program which a rur;3l school district copld.acfopt 
in order to accomplish complete coj:^inatipr> of community rpsource^functio/is In the light of Iqpal 



. , school-<:om|pt^to^D^pfis> , / 

- r . " ♦ ' 

'a i - ■ - ' 

» ' ' - ' , * I 
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SUMMARY 



This comprehensive review offers*in sights into the unique characteristics of the rural' home^ 
school, and community. It als9 analyzes the m^nngr if\ which these characteristics impact on t|ie 
career development needs of rural youth. . * ' " 

An in depth review of the literature supported the hypothesis thatstudents living in rural areas 
have Hmited career development opportunities. Thi^ condition is due primarily. to the severe lack of 
financial and physical re^purces. In addition, the problefTi is compound&d by the following charac- 
teristics^^ the ruraUetting. (1) lack of broadjy representative role models for rurafyouth, (2) geo- 
graphic isolation of many rural school?, (3), deoJining job opportunities, and .(4) lack of sufficient, , 
number Qf qualified guidance st^ff. * 

^areer guidance is a prggrammatic effort designed to me6t the career development needs of 
youth. Effective career guidance programs are developed by. recognizing and building upon the 
unique strengths of the home, school, and*community. • 

^. * '. ■ * • - , , . . . 

. Thi^ review revealed a tremendous streYigth in the availability of human resources which can 
be us^ed to great advantage in planning comprehensive career Guidance prograiT^ffor rural schools. * 
Planrhng the implementation'of such a comprehensive program can best be acconiplished by in- 
' volving the community* as well as the school staff in an bngoing effort., - 

Assessment of speci^fic career deyelopment needs of .students is a|)rerequisite to real istic plan- 
ning. The two distinct approaches to assessrrieht are testing for global program planning and devel 
. opment— a group approach, and testing for coun§eling-an individual approach, ^~ - 

The Hteratui^e.is very consistent on the next step of program planning. There is dvervvhelmma 
support for the concept of developing looal goals and objectives for guidance progranii revision or ^ 
devel oprjient. J J is also important to consider^ whether the.resources of a particular community are 
adequate to support tfie established goals and objectives. Every community has unique resour^s 
which can serve the local ,carfeer guidance program. "J^ese resources cieed to.be^contjriualfy identi- 
fied. arid eval4j^ed» \ y . ' * \] ' # ; • ^ * ^ r ; ' / 

For a dafeer guidance program to be effective, members of the entire school staff jnust be 
..^wareif their responsibility to foster self understaadirig, decision making, and problem-solving* ^ 
skills in the individual student* t^^ei; awareness and contribution to the development of these skills 
anCUtheir insight into^ the personal Jives of students are vaMble^methods of ffieeting'individual needs. 

• ,dne4b-one counseling may still .be the most valuably of a counselor's.methodlsj However; in 
view of pr^jctable.tjme constraints, she/^ie must rely oh input from other staff memb§rs.*The roje 
of counselors and school staff is vital to the delivery of comprehensive guidance programs in 'the^ 
jural schools. Apart from the support <iT courtselprs and school staff, jiumerous guidance funt.tions 
*need to be pr^Qvided by the home and cprnmunity t^achi^ye the objectives of a comprehensive ca^ 
reer guidance program. .Some guidance programs Involve; toVarying degrees^ parepts, employees, 
clergy^.emplqyers, experienced workers, ^nd cbmmunity ager>cy personnel. ^ . 



^Effective staff development is vital to. the Success of comprehensive career guidance programs 
.'wjjich rely heavily upon inexperienced tommunity members for Input into, all aspects of program 
/planning antl delivery, The attitudes. and\alues of parents, ^school staff, and employers in th? com- 
tpunity. may ^sp nefi^q examination and modification in light of the need to expand career options' 
^of rurafy^outh.' - ; i . ^ - _ 



_™.l,ndicated throughout the mate/jals presented and cited Jj5JhllJeecl!f or continuous program 
evaluafipnT^ated to the guidance program objectives. , / / ' . * . . * 

The sti^dy of tW^ literatui^e, drsclosed a large number of models for career guidance program 
d'evelopmerit, i'ut none specifically tailored to the needs of rural communities. ThisN^tate of the 
Art highjighjs the essential components of-a^systematiG approach to program planning amd im.ple- _ 
mentation. Howevier, the nee9 still exists for g modefynd .djSailkTprocedur^s fdi: developing e 
comprehensive career guidance program in rural settings. TKTs n.eed vva\addressed by the Compre-. 
hensive Career Guidance, Counseling, Placement, and Follow- through"SYStem"for''Ruraf Schools 
which has been developed in light pf the findings this paper presents. This entire developmental 
effqrt constitutes the Rural America Series. . • - * 
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V5 * ' ' . * pREDiBILITYBBVlEWPANkL MEMBERS * ; ' 

This rural sehool career guidance project represents arieffort.to buiid upon the ynique^nsths oUhe rural setting ' 
-anJto overcome- th?.profcalems4aced by educaiors. p4rejits, employers, ^qd students ib^iiraf schoofs^nd communities 

j^Ihe use of local credibrlity revfew panels was designed to provjde.an assessment of the relevance ah(f1ea?lbility Of the^ 
I raPafized ppQce^es^nd products generated as a result of .this project. Individuals representhg educators, students^ 
- parents, and .employers were organized /nto fifteen r(?view teams acrog the states of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Ohio The 
-Ua»pwlnff individuals gave freely, of their time and competencies over a yeafs period to increase the effectiveness of our 
-Wforts/' : ' " , \ ' - t " - ' V ^-="7 ' 



^.MICHIGAN ' ; 

, Kenneth Groh/AdminAirator, Powers 
, iSennis Sta^ek^ AdmmTstrat,6r» RapSti River 
^ Biil.Wimnger, Admmistra^or,,RBpubhc 
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/ Dave Morin, Teacher, Whlte^Pme , 
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{ Charles Kalhbefer^ Counselor, Stephenson 
. Bonr^ie riansep. Counselor, Cowers 

Michael Meldrum, Counselor, Marquette , » 
. . Kenneth'C.Jvio;-Counsfelor^ White Pine ^ 
' Davi'ctHooker, Studerit, Ahmeek 
.'/Man Amann,/Student, Gladstone ' ^ . 
OTberesa bepthien. Student, Escanaba^-r^ 
7^keith ^pt^nspn^Student, ^public 
- Reati Mayo^StudenJf Replblic, 
AnltaNiemi/Student, f^epublic 
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' .Cynthia Mayfield. Student, White I 
r. Edith Jenlch, Commanity Rep., Laurium \ 
ftoy.Swanson; Comiponiiy Rep., Escanaba 
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LCapr. Robert Hariman,Communtty Rep., 
r *-Gfad$tofie • • 



-Special thanks Is extended to the following^ 
Career-Education Pfannmg District (CEPD) 
. coordinators, who provided mu6h leader 
, Sh^ aod coo rdj nation to the material revipw 
process* / ^ . . _ . 

-thoipas Pjerson - Marquette - ' 
• Alger Intermediate SchQol District > 
iPaul'Ki'mball -Copper CoOn try > * ^ 
\S, - <htermedJate'Sch.ooi4)|strIct></ - /• , 
Ijsroy LVrmak1<a ; Gobbler CTmonagon - 
^ > fptermedfete^ Schoof D is tnct' - , . - «^ 
Ivan Ryan & Karl Ar^o/- Delta-l&hoblC^»ft ' 
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OHIO /• \ • 

Edward^ Pogue^ Administrator, Portsmouth 
William l^ann, Administrator, Heborn 
Hagar Sphrlock, A'Qm^istrator, Wheelersburg 
Ray Teatney, Administrator, Fremont ^ 
*^ Gerald Snyder^Admlnistrator, Chlllicotbe 
Everett ^ark,^dministrator, Chillicothe 
^Helen Snyder^Admrnistrator, Waverly 
-Darold Figgms, Admitilstrator^^ontpelier 
Stanley Miller, Administrator^' Clafks6urg 
Max Knisley, Administrator, Chillicothe 
Cart Fogle, Adminisfratof, Navarre 

- Tony Zupper^dministratQr, Alliance 
Kenneth Schppi^ Teacher, Cantop* 
fAary Lou WaclSel, Teacher, Massillor> _ ^• 
Milton Miller, Teacher, N^vatrt * 
John.Smtth, Counselor, CaMor> . . 
Robert Mason, COurjselor, Granville 
Joyce Wi'rtdnagle,,Counselor, Dii^nce' 

^ Donald Anderson^ Counselor, Bainbridge 
^JSonald Kerr, C^nselor, Westerville 
WesTey5nydcr,'St£KJent,tana! Fulton 
Dallas Chaffjn, Student, Ciiillicothe 
Jim Hoover, Studenj, Napoleon 
Jill Decker„StudejXtr^^rwo6d 
Kim Burton, StJd^rit, Pprtsmobth ^ 
Dudley ' Nichols^ ^^e^t> Portsmouth 
Vance Holter, StudeAt, Johnstown^ 
Carolyn Ford, Student, Johnstown 
Paula Morgan, Studel^t, Clfiliicothe > 
V^tade Golay, Community Rep,, C^nal Fulton 
Mabl^e-iB^ley, Qommumty Rep., Londonberry 
Mer^ BaUnlari, 'CQ^un]ty F|ept, Napofepn 
William Hall^ Coromynity„R,ep., Wheelersburg 
, Len^ Rowe, Community Rep., Portsmoujh^ 
Janet Everett, Community Rep., Johnstovyrv, 
L16yd Blxlet^ Community Rep., Newaf^ 
PamWhaley,^CommunitY^ep»,Wauseon 
Charles Kn^p, Community Rep., Chillicothe 



Margo Thietie, Teacher, 
Leona Chadwick, Teachec, Ft. 



, WISCONSIN : ' ' * 

T'^l<akaliouras, Administrator, Bangor 
Fred PqnSchok, Administrator, Shawano*^ 
. Al^Szepi, Administrator, la'Farge 
Eugene Hawkinson, Administrator, Belmont 
Jim Wall, Administrator, Platteville 
Alan Beeler, Admmlstr3tor,^ohnson Creek 
^ Theresa Worachek, Administcetbr, Reedsville 
Jim Romskog, Teacher, -West Salem'e ^ 
James Letf&Ht, Teaclier, Belmont 
, Platteville 

. Atkinson 
I Grant Jyiattes^eacher;^ee'dsyiU^ 
Susan .Zimmernwn, Counselor, pnalaska 
, ^Bed^QUUAo^^pF^'Pr^P'atfeviirr'^^ 
' Terry X^an^Himbergen/Counselor^Johnson Creek 
jUarryjOls6n,'c6uns^^^^ - 
" 'charlotte BuVkbM, Counselor, Sha\^rano 
KeviiTBerg^'Student,. Bangor 
Jo Ellen Heiselberg, Student. Sparta 
Jaclge BuckhoWftudent. Belmont 
^-^on yoigts,*St'udenr,¥elmont ' ^ ^ ^ : 
^Thercs^5tuehlef,Student, Water town ♦ * ' 
Mltcb-Winter^Sttident,^ Jpbnson Crjeek' 
KathV Welch, Student, fteedsville 
Tim Wenzel, Student, Reedsville 
Steven Broder, Student,, Shaven 0 * 
Steve Oarm^ student; Shawan^ " > 
Juanita Rasch,Student,'Shawano , 
' Oiartotte Hoffmann/ Parent^ Bangpr 
Shirley Heins, parent, Belmont ^ 
Mr, & Mrs,' William Daley ,JP3 re nt$, Green|eaXJL 
Lloyd Niedfeldt, Community Rep., Bangor 
joslph Klem, Gomrnunity P*«P^5?«*«J^^^ ^ 
H^en Krause, CominurtTty Rep 7 Johnson <^8l^ ' 
. Betty Umbergec, Community Rep., Whttelaty 
William Becker. Community -Rep., Shawano \ 
J. A. Kasten, Community Repi, Sh3wan6 
Chaftes Maroh]. Community Aep., Shawano 
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_ Career <3u!dance Program Support Information Documents 

— - ' — ^ * \ >♦,- " - ' ' . ' ^- -I ^ 

; : State of iheArt'lRmeU- ^, . • ^ '"^ 
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LxfeJXgUpevelopmentModel 

(^reer Guidance Resourcesr ^ '^ ^ - - ' 

. ' 'i - ' ' ' . — - - - 

Career Guidance ProgracD„Proce^Handb*ooks 
TlSnningarMlmfilem^ntation _ — 
Career Development Needs Assessment 

- Behavioral Objectives. 
Resource Assessment . % 

* J^eciding vidEvcduatidn. ^ \ 



Career GtiidanqjB and Counsreling for<3roxips and Indivicluars Handbobl« 

i^^rVoUnselmgin tlieBurafSc^^ . -^ -T , '^"^ 

^ ' t>eM RmS^ce: Facilitating Career Counseling and' Placernent j , ^ 



. ^ Art Individualizht Approach to Career 'Counseling and Career- 

.'U*-s>>^^>^?*^^r*' ' ' ''Placement : ^ ' - . * " 



^'Plabement 

Transitional Career Placement m the Rural Sch qjoL ' 
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C^re^er Guidance Prac tices . 



^ ^ / Career GufdartcaP/og?3m Support Punctb^^ 4 



'Staff Development ^ 
Community -Relations and Involvement^^ < 
Rural Community Pers})ectives toward Career Depeloprhent ^ 



For ordermg information Opjiivldual' and quantity^ prices) and/pr in-service training technical 
issfstaoce^ contact: ^ • - 



' ^ ' / ' , «The CentenVot Vdcational EdUgatfon 
/ i4 • >^ • / . *CyE Publfcations \ 

* • ' > ' The Ohfo State Or\!verslty 

; • 1960 Kenny Road - * 

' \- { * , .Columbus/Qfiio* 43210 

J *^ .<7'''{fr14M86-3655 ' ' 
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